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IF there is one thing of which the Englishman is inalterably con- 
vinced, it is that he is the finest fellow in the human race, 

If there is one conviction which the colonial holds as indubitable, 
it is that in all the qualities that make up his ideal of manhood he is 
the Englishman’s superior. 

It is not here the place to indicate the validity of the grounds 
upon which each section of the race—the home-dwellers and the 
adventurers—bases its tenaciously held belief of its own racial 
superiority. But it may be mentioned in passing that probably the 
causes of this divergence in sentiment lie, on the one hand, in the 
assured belief in himself that centuries of supremacy have given as a 
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legacy to the Englishman, and on the other, in the assertive local 
patriotism of the colonial that resents the complacent approval of the 
Englishman as mere patronage. 

But the implied contempt for each other undoubtedly exists ; it 
exists in the Colonies where the local specimens of the ‘ new chum’ 
do not tend to induce in the colonial youth a deep respect for the 
Englishman’s native qualities; it exists in England in the delicate 
patronage of the Englishman that finds expression in such phrases 
as ‘ We are very proud of you colonials!’ or ‘You colonials are so 
loyal!’ Beneath such remarks the super-sensitive colonial smarts, 
however stupid and petty may be his resentment. And despite the 
glowing accounts of fraternal feelings between the colonial and his 
brother ‘Tommy’ in the field, between the rough, alert, energetic 
colonial officer and his more refined British brother, that recognition 
of the jarring characteristics of the other existed upon the veldt. 
That during that long campaign, where for the first time in the 
history of the Empire the two branches of the Empire, the home- 
dwellers and the adventurers, met on equal terms, both engaged on 
a common task, in the intimacy of that compulsory companionship 
many of the misconceptions due to their mutual aloofness were 
annihilated, I do not deny; but the fact does not need proof that 
at the present moment there is between these two branches of 
the race a serious divergence of sentiment. 

And it is the purpose of this article to show that this difference 
of outlook, this lack of tolerance and mutual respect augurs for the 
Empire that is their mutual care a future of grave and perilous 
issues ; and to suggest a scheme of empire federation on the only 
basis that in the present temper of the Colonies will be possible of 
acceptation to all. And in order to effect that final federation of the 
Empire it will be necessary for the Englishman to recognise certain 
facts of colonial sentiment which he is either ignorant of or culpably 
ignores. 

And it is the present writer’s opinion that unless a reconsideration 
of the relations between the two great sections of the Empire—the 
Islanders and the Outside—is made, unless the Englishman is prepared 
to admit a greater measure of equality to the colonial, to grant him a 
more responsible share, a more honourable position, in the govern- 
ment of the Empire, unless he is prepared to abdicate some part of 
the title of ‘ Predominant Partner’ which the history of the past has 
naturally enabled him to assume, this vast agglomeration called the 
British Empire will prove to be not a living organisation but a mere 
aggregation of units, bound together by no common tie, and liable 
to destruction at the first moment of stress. 

And we cannot wait for the time of stress to suggest means to 
consolidate a dissipating Empire. The need is now, when that 
Empire is at peace, when throughout all the units of that wide sway 
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there is for the idea of Empire a keen and confident enthusiasm, 
a patriotic belief in its stability and power. 

But in the present haphazard government of a series of ‘self- 
governing ’ States and colonies by a Parliament situated in a small 
island in the North Sea—in which assembly not one inhabitant of 
nearly twelve million ‘self-governing’ whites is represented—at any 
moment the inevitable conflict between a colony and the Imperial 
Cabinet may come, and in the passions that such a conflict may 
raise there would be little chance of the equable consideration of 
warring claims and patriotisms necessary to ensure its peaceable and 
honourable settlement. 

In order to clear the ground, let us consider the present position 
of the great world-wide business trust called the British Empire. 
It is composed of four great divisions, the small group of islands 
known as the United Kingdom, comprising a population of forty-two 
millions, dominating the whole concern. One of the other groups, 
that comprising India and Egypt, is not colonised, but occupied, and 
therefore is excluded from the suggested federation of the whites. 
The other three groups, the South African Federation (of the future), 
Canada and Newfoundland, Australia and New Zealand, are occupied 
by about twelve millions of the same race. The respective territories 
of the United Kingdom and that of the great self-governing colonies 
are 121,000 square miles and 8,000,000 square miles. Thus forty- 
two millions manage the affairs of themselves and of twelve millions 
of their fellows, and an island-group rules an Empire which in area is 
sixty-four times as big. 

To the council from which the board of directors chooses itself, the 
twelve millions of the race who have left England are unable to send 
a single representative. They are disqualified from a voice in the 
management of the common business. The board of directors, too, 
directs the destinies of vast domains of which hardly one member 
has taken the trouble to catch even a glimpse. Nay, we have 
the further absurdity of a great department expressly set up for the 
management of the affairs of these twelve million outsiders, the head 
of which has at an advanced age just begun his education by 
personally visiting one of the most accessible of those vast domains, 
With the practical genius of the race for government, it is extra- 
ordinary that any man could occupy the position of Secretary for 
the Colonies who has never set foot in Collins Street, Melbourne. 
And at the present moment, so blinded is the board of directors 
by the localism of its politics, that in the popular view the 
Premier of England is a more important person than the real Prime 
Minister of the Empire—the Secretary for the Colonies. And a 
huge congested council, called the Imperial Parliament, whose chief 
concerns are not imperial at all, and which is so unwieldy, so 
absorbed in its little party struggles that it cannot settle the century- 
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old discontent of a small island at its door, nay, that it cannot put 
an end to a trade dispute that is devastating a whole district within 
its borders, is the final court of appeal to which these disfranchised 
Englishmen must appeal. 

It is true that the small central board of directors has tacitly 
recognised the non-representation of the excluded twelve millions. 
England pays most of the expenses of this gigantic business; and 
the present wealth of the central governing body proves that in the 
past England has evidently found it profitable to incur this huge 
expenditure. At the present moment the forty-two millions within 
. the United Kingdom pay each 29s. 3d. per annum for the manage- 
ment expenses of the business, while the twelve million non-voting 
shareholders in the firm pay an annual amount varying from 2s. per 
head in Canada to 3s. 5d. per head in New South Wales. This 
money is spent on necessary items for the upkeep of the business, 
the most costly of these being fragile things called battleships. But 
in the control of these expenses not one of the twelve millions has 
the power to interfere even to the extent of his very small contri- 
bution to the general fund; even the battleships for the common 
protection are manned only by members of the forty-two millions that 
pay so much per year for the privilege. 

But in the past the United Kingdom did not find this burden 
excessive, for its money returned to it with interest in the form of 
trade and banking profits. 

It is obvious that a business conducted on such paternal and 
irresponsible lines cannot long continue without reorganisation. 
This fact is recognised nowhere more clearly than in the mind of 
the chairman of directors, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. At the con- 
ference of Premiers last year, Mr. Chamberlain very clearly 
enunciated his belief in the necessity for a change in the conduct 
of the firm. Pointing out the discrepancies in the respective 
amounts contributed by the Colonies and the United Kingdom, he 
said : 

No one, I think, will pretend that this is a fair distribution of the burdens of 
Empire. No one will believe that the United Kingdom can for all time make this 
inordinate sacrifice. While the Colonies were young and poor, it was perfectly 
right and natural that the Mother Country should undertake the protection of her 
children. But now that the Colonies are rich and powerful, that every day they 
are growing by leaps and bounds, so that their material prosperity promises to 
rival that of the United Kingdom itself, I think it is inconsistent with their posi- 


tion—inconsistent with their dignity as nations—that they should leave -the 
Mother Country to bear the whole, or almost the whole, of the expense. 


And during his recent noteworthy tour of South Africa Mr. 
Chamberlain recurred again and again to this thought. At Kimberley 
‘he said, ‘Are you satisfied to be sleeping partners in the Empire? 
(Cries of ‘No!’) Then you will share its burdens and obligations, 
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and so it will become the greatest factor in securing the future peace 
and civilisation of the world.’ 

And in his speech to the Capetown Chamber of Commerce, 
he summed up his convictions in a noteworthy phrase that has 
awakened throughout the Colonies a loud and persistent echo. 
His declaration that ‘the burden of Empire was greater than 
the Motherland could bear alone, and that as the Colonies grew in 
influence and wealth they must either abandon the idea of forming 
part of the Empire or take their full share of their responsibilities,’ 
forms the clow of his deliverances upon that subject. In sucha 
declaration the Sydney Bulletin sees ‘a notice to quit’ and charac- 
teristically accuses Mr. Chamberlain of being ‘a preacher of sedition, 
secession, insurrection, and treason’; while the leader of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Australia, Cardinal Moran, merely 
remarks that it would not be for the interests of Australia to break 
away from the Empire at the present moment, though he cryptically 
concludes that ‘in another fifty years the Hibernians of that day 
will state what their sentiments will be.’ 

There is, then, no possibility of doubt as to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
convictions. The question is whether Mr. Chamberlain means to 
act upon those convictions. 

Undoubtedly these anachronisms cannot long continue to exist. 
The paternal method of the past was necessary in the days when 
the Colonies stood to the Motherland in the relation of puny children 
to their mighty-muscled parent. The head of the business took all 
responsibility, protected his children from interference from other 
trade rivals, and used his children’s growing intelligence and ability 
in the extension of his business. But now that the children are 
admitted by their parents to be full-grown it is inconceivable that 
they can still be treated as children. For good or ill they have out- 
grown their status; and now they must either be taken into the 
joint business on terms that recognise their responsibilities and also 
their rights, or they must withdraw and set up business for them- 
selves. 

‘But,’ says the Englishman, ‘that happily cannot occur. The 
Colonies have shown their loyalty to us in unmistakable terms; 
they sent us contingent after contingent with the utmost readiness 
and enthusiasm. If a war broke out to-morrow they would un- 
hesitatingly throw in their lot with us.’ 

That is a pleasant and a comfortable faith. The only unsatis- 
factory point about such a complacent bulwark of self-satisfaction is 
that such a belief is quite unfounded. Here the Englishman suffers 
from that radically wrong point of view which apparently is the 
inevitable result of his regrettable insularity. The Colonies are not 
loyal to England. The fact has been insisted upon again and again ; 
apparently it is necessary to insist upon it till the end. The feeling 
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throughout the Commonwealth and New Zealand is first an intense 
local patriotism for their own colony or State, secondly a growing 
enthusiasm for the idea of Empire and a pride in the conception that 
the colony and the Commonwealth are part of that world-sway, and 
thirdly a likiug for and reverence for the country that is still called 
‘Home.’ That is the invariable order of the colonial’s loyalty : 
loyalty to his cwn colony, loyalty to the Empire, and lastly loyalty 
to England. 

Surely the conception is easy. A Scotsman is first of all a 
Scotsman, next he is a member of the Empire, and last he may 
have some faint enthusiasm for the inchoate thing spoken of as 
his Majesty's Dominions beyond the Seas. But a colonial no 
more expects a frenzied loyalty for his own particular State on 
the part of a Scotsman than a man from Birmingham would expect 
from a patriotic New Zealander a keen enthusiasm for the Education 
Bill in England. Beneath the roof-tree of the Empire we may all 
meet, but in the heart of every member of the wide dominion 
lies an affection for his own race, his own country, his own people, 
a love for his own land, an ineradicable belief in its particular 
destiny. 

And in other wars the conditions that held in the African combat 
might not obtain. The sympathy ef the Colonies might not be 
roused. There might not be any danger to the Empire, and the 
Colonies might prefer to stand aloof. No; the loyalty to his own 
particular island of which the Englishman is so assured does not exist 
save in a complacent belief due to a wrong sense of the colonial’s 
opinion of him. And it is this complacent belief which is the 
greatest obstacle to the final federation of the Empire. 

And it is surely unnecessary to point out that in the event of 
a vital difference between the United Kingdom and one of its 
unfranchised colonies the loyalty towards England would not survive 
five minutes after the first angry word was spoken. Then the 
Motherland would have an opportunity to test the loyalty of its 
colonials—to themselves, to each other. And in a large conflict of 
opinion between England and any of her great colonial governments, 
there is little doubt in the minds of those who know colonial feeling 
that the event would be the signal for an outbreak of sympathy 
between the Colonies, directed against the Mother Country. 

For it is well to remember that the Colonies—Canada, the 
Commonwealth, New Zealand, and the Cape—are bound together 
by the mighty bond of a common outlook. The ideals of any one 
of the Colonies are the ideals of all the Colonies, and not the ideals of 
the Motherland. England belongs to an older generation; England 
has to be repeatedly conjured to wake up. But the Colonies have 
outgrown her in political ideals, have set up for themselves, and 
apparently to their own satisfaction, a system of government that is 
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totally foreign to the English mind. And the conflict between the 
Colonies and the Motherland will arise out of the growing divergence 
of the colonial and the English ideal. Consequently in the future, 
a recalcitrant colony that defied the authority of the Mother Country 
would expect to find her defiance echoed throughout the Empire, 
a chorus of loyalty to the colonial idea before whose unanimity the 
Mother Country would see the need of conciliation. 

It will be seen, then, that as at present constituted the Empire 
is in a position of very unstable equilibrium. The vast, loosely 
aggregated organisation is not a living thing. It lies open at any 
moment to the blow that may shatter it to scattered units. The 
need for its reorganisation is admitted by the clamant Colonies, and 
most emphatically by the head of the Empire. What steps, then, 
does Mr. Chamberlain purpose to take in order to put his firm’s 
business in order, to place in a condition of stable equilibrium that 
wobbling thing called the British Empire? Apparently his only 
solution is a system of preferential tariffs. His Birmingham speech 
advocating a reciprocal tariff with the Colonies seems to the present 
writer entirely a leap in the dark, a step fraught with the worst 
possibilities for destroying the entente cordiale that at present exists 
between the parties to the proposed federation. As Lord Rosebery has 
pointed out in his speech at Burnley, such a scheme has obvious 


dangers, for it omits the question of colonia] representation in the 
government of the common Empire. 


The Chamber of Commerce [he said] would have to think what the situation 
might become—how Great Britain might have annually to submit to the pressure 
of various Colonies who were discontented with the tariff as then modified, and 
wanted it modified still further. If they considered Great Britain as a target at 
which all these proposals for modification and rectification would be addressed, 
he thought it would occur to their Chamber that it would not altogether add to 
the harmony of those relations to have these shifting tariffs existing between 
Great Britain and her Colonies. 


Such a matter of tariff arrangements might presumably work 
happily—till the first stress came. And it might work happily for 
years—without contributing in the least to the cementing of the 
imperial federation. 

And judging by the ‘ looking-on’ attitude taken up by Canada, 
her ‘ sympathetic consideration ’ of any tariff arrangements with the 
Mother Country, with Mr. J. 8. Willison’s proviso that ‘we cannot 
afford to be supplicants for Imperial favours nor to determine our policy 
according to the dictates of British statesmen’; the open indifference 
of Australia, evidenced in the Governor-General’s Speech from the 
Throne at the opening of the Federal Parliament on the 26th of May, 
‘The urgency of questions of domestic importance prevents Ministers 
from asking you to give immediate consideration to the question of 
preferential trade ;’ and Mr. Seddon’s speech, on the 5th of June, in 
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which he defines the extent of the Colony’s concession to the prefer- 
ential tariff idea as a mere 10 per cent. ad valorem duty on foreign 
imports, while retaining its present high tariff wall againt the products 
of the United Kingdom—all these evidences of the aloofness of the 
colonial mind do not allow us to adduce any enthusiasm for the 
federation of the Empire by a policy of shifting tariffs. As the Duke 
of Devonshire pointed out in his speech of the 2lst of July, the 
Colonies and the United Kingdom approach the idea of free trade 
within the Empire from different points of view. The Colonies, in 
short, are essentially Protective in their ideals, and England—until 
we have proof from the electors—must be regarded as essentially a 
free-trade country. 

To the present writer the obvious remedy seems to be represen- 
tation. The first need of the Empire is a fuller sense of responsibility 
among all the members of it. Mr. Chamberlain thinks it incon- 
sistent with the dignity of the Colonies as nations that they should 
leave the Mother Country to bear almost the whole of the expense of 
the Empire. But the colonists think it inconsistent with their 
dignity as nations to have no share in the government of the Empire 
of which they form so important a part. Mr. Chamberlain cannot 
intend, and certainly cannot hope, to persuade the Colonies to con- 
tribute any sum for the management of the business in the disposal 
of which they have no voice. Such a suggestion would negative 
the fundamental axiom of government—that without representation 
there can be no taxation. 

The Colonies are no longer content to be sleeping partners in the 
Empire. In the words of Mr. Chamberlain, they are eager to ‘share 
its burdens and responsibilities’; but what steps is he prepared to 
take to raise the Colonies from the position of sleeping partners to that 
of active responsible partners in the difficult business of dominion ? 
Up to the present moment the Colonies are waiting to hear, and 
have heard nothing but a proposal for reciprocal tariffs. And the 
Colonies admit with Mr. Chamberlain that they must either abandon 
the idea of forming part of the Empire or take their full share of 
their responsibilities. 

It must be quite apparent to such an astute statesman as 
Mr. Chamberlain that he cannot hope to obtain one penny from the 
Colonies without proffering them some very real privilege in ex- 
change. How, then, is he going to induce the Colonies to take 
upon themselves the burden beneath which the United Kingdom 
is so pathetically staggering? Certainly not by an appeal to their 
gratitude? The Colonies, though swift in sympathy and generous 
in their charities, are not of a grateful frame of mind. They have 
too confident a belief in themselves to admit that there is need of 
their gratitude. The colonial is assured of his ability to protect 
himself, and of the splendid future before his colony. He is a 
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grown man now, with a man’s conception of his advantages. He 
would come to the Motherland’s help from a feeling of sympathy, 
and if John Bull stood at the street corner and pathetically appealed 
for funds to carry on the irksome business of Empire, no doubt 
there would be a swift response to his request. But it would be 
given, as all charity is given, from a feeling of pity. And I do not 
think Mr, Chamberlain asks for the pity of the Colonies. 

No; the only means available for the preservation of this 
loosely knit collection of territories is a firmer binding together of 
the scattered parts. The final federation is a federation of the 
Empire upon a basis of representation. The New Republic of 
Mr. Wells may for the present wait ; now the imperative need of the 
Empire is the compacting of its membership by a process that will 
give each member of the bond a feeling of responsibility, and of 
pride, in his position. 

Then do the Colonies want representation in the Imperial 
Parliament? Frankly (in the writer’s opinion) the Colonies do 
not. The Colonies have too poor an opinion of that unwieldy 
council to ask permission to be swamped beneath its multitude of 
councillors. The Colonies are not interested in the local concerns 
of the United Kingdom; perhaps the only party question that 
finds an echo in the Colonies is the matter of the pacification of 
Ireland. And the Colonies have no intention of being made the 
tools of a local party warfare in which they have not the least 
concern. 

No; the only solution of the difficulty that is likely to commend 
itself to colonial minds is the setting up of a federal council that 
would take over the imperial concerns of the business, and leave 
untouched the so-called Imperial Parliament to riot in the in- 
tricacies of its local party system. Taking the federation of the 
Commonwealth as a model, we should see that local parliament at 
Westminster slowly dwindle in importance as it slowly receded from 
the imperial purview and became engrossed in the party concerns 
of what within a century will probably be a minority of the white 
population of the Empire. Necessarily, when the larger imperial 
cares were removed from its grasp, the number of its members 
would suffer reduction. 

Remains then the Imperial Federal Council, the supreme 
governing body of the Empire. This body need not be large; the 
feeling of democracy is continually in favour of smaller legislative 
bodies, and I suggest for the composition of this Imperial Council 
a representation on a double population and State basis that would 
comprise two chambers whose total members would not number 
fifty. In order to provide for the changing proportions of popula- 
tions due to the filling up of the vast empty territories of the 
Colonies, it would be necessary to have a double system cf represen- 
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tation, similar to that adopted in America, Canada, and the 
Commonwealth. Thus all the State-groups of the federation would 
be represented in the lower council in proportion to their population, 
while in the upper council these same States would be represented 
by an equal number of senators apiece, no matter what their 
population. The lower council would be a population representation, 
in which the United Kingdom would naturally greatly preponderate, 
while the upper council would be a State representation, in which 
the Commonwealth would have the same representation as England 
and Wales or South Africa. 

In order to show how such a suggested federal council would 
provide for the representation of the component parts of the Empire, 
I subjoin a suggested table of representation. For the rough 
purposes of the illustration it has been found necessary to divide the 
Empire into those broad divisions that geographically suggest them- 
selves. Thus, taking the map of the world, we find the central 
group of the United Kingdom, divided into the three State- 
divisions of England and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, with which 
would be included the white populations of the European possessions 
of the Empire. Another group would comprise the proposed South 
African Federation, another that of Canada and Newfoundland, as 
well as the white peoples in the West Indian and South American 
possessions, another the Commonwealth of Australia, and the last the 
colony of New Zealand and the Pacific and East Asian possessions. 
Thus we have a closely connected triple group of States at the 
centre of the federation, and outside them four great federations. 
My proposal would be to give each of these seven State-groups, 
three of which compose the United Kingdom, a representation 
of three senators in the upper federal council. Thus this council 
would be composed of twenty-one senators. 

The lower house, elected on a population basis, would work out for 
the total population of whites in the Empire—fifty-four millions—a 
house of twenty-six representatives, each member representing the 
suffrages of two millions of his race. The constitution of the two 
houses would then be as follows: 


| State-Group House 
| England and Wales 
| Scotland 
Treland . : i : 
South African Federation . 
Canada and Newfoundland . 
Australian Commonwealth 
New Zealand, Pacific, etc. 








26 members | 21 senators 
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British and Colonial Representation Compared 





samnaaitactadaas hed —<nee " 
_ | House Senate Total ] 





United Kingdom (three States) . 20 9 29 
Colonial Empire group (four States) | 12 18 


} 


From the constitution of this suggested council it will be seen 
that the central State-group, the United Kingdom, would possess a 
big majority in the lower house, and a small minority in the upper. 
But as, following the analogy of the Commonwealth Federation, in 
all cases of conflict between the two divisions of the legislature the two 
houses would ultimately sit as one, to settle the question upon which 
they were divided, the central State-group would possess an ultimate 
majority of twenty-nine to eighteen. Even in the eventuality of 
Ireland throwing in her lot with the Colonies there would be a 
majority of one for Great Britain. 

Before discussing the question whether the United Kingdom 
could thus take the Colonies into a working partnership, it is neces- 
sary to make one suggestion that might pave the way for the 
establishment of such a council. _That is that sucb a council might 
in the first instance be purely advisory. 

Following the example set by the Premiers’ conference, its 
deliberations might take the form of suggestions to the present 
Imperial Parliament. And as this public opinion of the Empire 
gradually took concrete form it would inevitably happen that these 
mere suggestions for the good government of the common business 
of empire-management would ultimately assume the importance of 
commands, which Westminster would have no option but to confirm. 
And—a further suggestion—it would not be necessary for the two 
portions of the federal council to sit as separate bodies at all. A 
single cameral system would be the least cumbrous method of 
procedure for a nominally advisory board of directors, though in 
order to balance the claims of States whose areas and popula- 
tions are so extraordinarily varied, and yet unstable, the double 
system of representation would doubtless be found absolutely 
necessary. 

But it will be strenuously objected that England would never 
submit to the indignity of thus abdicating her proud overlordship of 
the Empire. It is the writer’s contention that this is precisely what 
England will ultimately be forced to do. The whole trend of the 
recent growth of the Empire, the whole trend of recent colonial 
opinion, are inevitably forcing this issue to the surface of imperial 
politics. It will be seen by the man in the street, as it has already 
been seen with such vivid clearness by the minds that guide the 
destinies of the Empire, that this issue is one of immediate practical 
politics. It is a necessity for the Empire immediately to put its 
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house in order. Common sense and imperial expediency alike point 
to the necessity for the institution of some such scheme of represent- 
ation. The Colonies will not remain long content with the sop of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s preferential trade within the Empire. They 
demand a more dignified and responsible position than that of the 
recipients of England’s charity and beneficence. They are feeling 
the meaning of their manhood ; they demand a recognition of their 
ability to take a man’s share of the burden. 

But in order to clear the ground for such a final federation that 
should knit the Empire in the bonds of an enlightened self-interest, 
it is necessary for the Englishman to recognise that the colonial is 
his equal. There must be no further patronage, uttered or implied. 
The representatives of the Colonies do not care to come to conferences 
at the invitation of England; they feel that they have the right to 
come as the representatives of the disfranchised twelve millions 
behind them. In such a council as I have tentatively suggested 
the eighteen colonial representatives would insist upon their right 
to assist the twenty-nine members of the home-States in the 
practical details of the government of the Empire. In the debating 
arena of that council every member, whether he represented half a 
continent or half an island in the North Sea, would be equal. Is 
the Englishman able to admit the possibility of such a conception ? 
With all the glamour of his great history upon him, will he submit 
to listen to what these representatives of unknown territories beyond 
the seas have to tell him of the manner in which those dominions 
should be governed ? 

Unless the Englishman is prepared to admit the reasonableness 
of such a contingency, unless he is able gracefully to offer a fuller 
share of representation to the disfranchised Colonies, then, tariff 
conventions notwithstanding, the cementing of the Empire is yet a 
long and a perilous way off. 

And the idea of a federal council offers further possibilities in the 
future. With the ever-continuous increase in the wealth and popu- 
lations of the colonial empires, the position of the three central 
States will gradually but surely diminish in imperial importance. 
The Englishman of the far future must be prepared to see a sugges- 
tion made for the removal from England of the seat of government 
to one of the more populous centres of Empire. And, to recur to 
the present, one of the first results of such a council would be the 
throwing open to the Colonies of the great defence forces of the 
Empire. The British officer would have to admit his brother 
colonial officer upon an equal footing with himself, and a Westralian 
admiral might rise to ‘the command of the Imperial fleets. Nay, 
there would be nothing to prevent another Mr. Seddon assuming 
the position of political head of the Empire. But a Scot has more 
than once been Prime Minister of England, and an Irishman has 
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brilliantly led the armies of the country against which his native 
country is politically so incensed. 

Finally, the writer is convinced of the immediate necessity for 
the consideration of some federal scheme that is based primarily 
upon the principle of representation. Mr. Chamberlain’s desire 
for the establishment of Empire preferential tariffs—federation 
by Chamber of Commerce—has the fatal objection that it affords 
more opportunities for discord than for harmony. A continual 
bickering between the selfish individual members of the tariff 
combine will not conduce to that enthusiasm for Empire upon which 
alone a permanent federation can be reared. Representation must 
precede tribute. In the words of Lord Rosebery: ‘From the 
Imperial point of view, it would have to be considered whether the 
relations [between the Mother Country and the Colonies] could be 
modified materially for the better without having direct colonial 
representation in some form in the Government of this country.’ 


ARTHUR H. ADAMS. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE FISCAL CONTROVERSY—SOME 
NOTICEABLE FACTS AND EXTRACTS 


I 


THE POSITION OF ENGLAND BEFORE. FREE TRADE 


FREE trade is on its trial. At a moment like the present when 
its fiscal policy is being ardently discussed throughout the country, 
and when free trade is being as uncritically and as vociferously 
lauded to the skies by one set of people as it is being condemned by 
another set of people, and when the public is getting more and more 
bewildered at the contradictoriness of the statements made by its 
leaders, it becomes necessary to look at the present problem in the 
light of history in order to find out whether free traders or protec- 
tionists are right in their assertions. This is particularly desirable as 
the protectionists frequently state that the economic conditions of 
the world and of Great Britain have greatly changed since the time 
when free trade was introduced into this country, and as the nature 
of the economic changes which have taken place since then is 
vaguely felt but not distinctly understood not only by the general 
public but even by many prominent protectionists who make use of 
that argument. 

Everybody has a fairly correct idea of the present economic 
position of Great Britain as compared with that of other countries. 
We know that its rural industries have been decaying for many 
years, and that the country receives from abroad by far the larger 
quantity of the food and the raw material which it requires. We 
also know that its imports have been rapidly increasing in value 
during the last three decades, whilst the exports, with which we pay 
for the imports, have remained stationary during that period. They 
have actually decreased if we deduct coal from them. We know 
that the manufacturing industries of the United States and Germany 
are flourishing, that the industrial competition between these 
countries and Great Britain has become extremely keen, that foreign 
industries have ousted those of Great Britain from many markets, 
that many of her industries, which formerly were paramount in the 
world, are languishing, and that some of them have even been ruined 
by their foreign rivals. We know that Great Britain keeps her in- 
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dustrial position in the world with the greatest difficulty, that the 
United States and Germany are rapidly overtaking her, and that this 
country is at present occupying the second rank, and is rapidly 
sinking to the third rank amongst the industrial Powers of the 
world. 

What was the economic position of Great Britain when free 
trade was inaugurated ? 

At the time when free trade was introduced, Great Britain was 
unquestionably the first and foremost economic Power in the world. 
Her wealth and industries knew no rival; she was industrially and 
commercially facile princeps amongst the nations. A few figures 
will illustrate her former position. If we refer to the eighth edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica we find the coal production of the 
world for the year 1845 stated to have been as follows : 


Coal produced in 1845 


United Kingdom . , . / ‘ . 31,500,600 tons 
Belgium ° ° ‘ ° ‘ , - 4,960,077 
United States ° ° ‘ ‘ . - 4,400,000 
France . ‘ ; . ‘ . ; . 4,141,617 
Prussia . ‘ ‘ ° . : ° . 8,500,000 
Austria . . . : . e : ‘ 700,000 


Evidently, as regards the output of coal, the lifeblood of industrial 
production, the other industrial countries were nowhere, compared 


with Great Britain, for their combined production was only about 
one-half of hers. 

In the production of iron Great Britain had a similar para- 
mountcy, for the same edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica gives 
the iron production of the world in 1854 as follows : 


Tron produced in 1854 


United Kingdom . ; , , , . 8,000,000 tons 
United States . ‘ : ‘ : ‘ . 750,000 ,, 
France . ° ° ; ‘ ° ‘ . 750,000 ,, 
Prussia . , : ; ; ‘ ‘ 300,000 ,, 
All other countries ‘ , ‘ , , - 1,200,000 ,, 


Total . . —. «6,000,000 tons 


Great Britain therefore produced at the beginning of the free trade 
period as much iron as all other nations together. 
The same source provides figures of similar portent with regard 
to the cotton industry : 
Cotton consumed in 1845 
United Kingdom . ° ‘ ° : - 604,000,000 Ibs. 
United States ‘ . - 7 ° . 175,000,000 ,, 
France . . 159,000,000 ,, 
Russia, Germany, Holland, and Belgium . 97,000,000 ,, 
All other countries. ‘ - 89,000,000 _,, 
Total . : : ‘ ‘ e 1,074,000 000 Ibs. 
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The British cotton industry was consequently far superior to that of 
the whole of the rest of the world. 

We learn from the eighth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
that Great Britain’s means of transport were as superior to those 
possessed by other European nations as was her production of coal, 
iron, and manufactured cotton. 


Length of Railways 


United Kingdom (1857) . , ° ; - 9,019 miles 
France (1854) . ; ‘ : ‘ ° . 2,913 
Prussia (1856) . : ‘ ‘ ° ° . 2,508 
Germany (1855) . = : ‘ ° ° . 2,226 
Austria (1856) . ‘ , , . , . 1,586 
All other countries of Europ : ‘ ‘ - 1,807 


At the beginning of the free-trade period our railways were 
almost equal in length to the railways of the whole Continent. At 
present Great Britain possesses less than one-eighth of the railway 
mileage of Europe. 

Even the British shipping industry appears to have been propor- 
tionately more powerful before free trade was introduced than it is 
now. According to official statistics British shipping amounted in 
1845 to 4,310,639 tons, whilst all other foreign countries possessed 
only 1,735,079 tons. Great Britain therefore owned, before the 


advent of free trade, more than 70 per cent. of the world’s shipping, 
while she has now less than 50 per cent. 

This wonderful prosperity of the country, which outshone not 
only that of every other country but even that of all other countries 
combined, had grown up since the time of the great Napoleonic 
wars. We read in volume xiv. of Alison’s History of Ewrope: 


There is perhaps no example in the annals of mankind of a nation having made 
such advances in industry, wealth, and numbers as Great Britain has made since 
the Peace. In the thirty years that have elapsed since the battle of Waterloo, 
during which it has enjoyed, in Europe at least, almost uninterrupted peace, its 
population has increased more than one-half, having advanced from 18,500,000 
to 28,000,000; its imports have doubled, having risen from 32,000,000/. to 
70,000,0002. ; its exports have more than tripled, having swelled from 42,000,000/. 
to 130,000,000/, exclusive of colonial produce; its shipping has doubled, 
having grown from 2,500,000 tons to 5,000,000 tons. ... During the same 
period the agricultural industry of the country has been so far from falling 
short of this prodigious increase in its commercial transactions that it has signally 
prospered; the dependence of the nation on foreign supplies has steadily 
diminished, until the grain annually imported had come (on an average of five 
years, ending with 1835) to be no more than a two-hundredth part in average 
years of the annual consumption; and the prodigy was exhibited of a rural 
industry in an old State possessing a narrow and long cultivated territory, not 
only keeping pace with, but outstripping an increase of numbers and augmenta- 
tion of food required for the purposes of luxury unparalleled in any age. 


It should be added that Alison’s figures are based on the official 
statistics contained in the Government abstracts. 
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Such, according to the best English sources, was the paramount 
industrial position of Great Britain at the time when the great free 
traders began their activity. The few but representative figures 
above given should be sufficient to prove that Great Britain was then 
industrially and also financially all-powerful. This impression is 
confirmed and strengthened when we turn to the foremost foreign 
book of reference of that period, Meyer's Encyclopedia. In that 
work we read the following under the article ‘Great Britain,’ pub- 
lished in 1849: 


Great Britain outshines all other countries in every branch of human activity, 
in the raising of raw produce and in the manufacturing industries. Her rural 
industries are carried on on a most grandiose scale. ... Great Britain can be 
called an industrial State only in so far as her agricultural population is inferior 
in numbers to her industria] population. In no European State have the rural 
industries made greater progress than in Great Britain. Agriculture and cattle- 
raising show an extraordinary prosperity and are a model to all countries... . 
Great Britain occupies not only a commanding position owing to the perfection at 
which her agriculture and her mining industry have arrived. She is besides a 
model to all nations of the earth with regard to the technical industries, for 
no country on earth possesses industries of a perfection and a size similar to 
those of Great Britain. There is no branch of industry which has not been culti- 
vated by the British, none in which they_have not arrived at the highest perfec- 
tion. Manufactures of many kinds, such as the wool and metal industries, have 
been celebrated already for three centuries, but their production has only become 
unsurpassed in quality and quantity since the middle of the seventeenth century, 
when the inexhaustible mechanical genius of the British, by the invention of 
machinery, skilfully utilised the vast powers of Nature which had hitherto lain 
dormant. England and Scotland are the workshops of the world, which provide 
not only all the States of Christendom with goods, but which swamp the whole 
earth with produce of every description. Great wealth favours enterprise in Great 
Britain. The liberty of the citizens, an advantageous system of patents which 
may easily be ceded, together with governmental bounties and grants for the 
maximum export of manufactured goods stimulate commercial activity. The use 
of machinery, which is more developed in Great Britain than in any other country, 
saves expensive manual labour and makes it impossible for other nations to com- 
pete with that country on terms of equality. 

The position of Great Britain makes a large export to foreign countries abso- 
lutely necessary, and Great Britain would rapidly decay and lose her paramountcy 
if the foreign markets should be closed to her and if her industries should be stifled 
by their own productiveness. Therefore it comes that the political relations of 
Great Britain with all other countries are based chiefly on commercial con- 


siderations, 

The incontrovertible statements taken from the best British and 
foreign sources make it abundantly clear that Great Britain’s indus- 
trial position before the advent of free trade was unique, and that 
the prosperity of the country was marvellous. Therefore it would 
appear that the assertion which is so frequently made by free traders 
that Great Britain owes her prosperity to free trade has no founda- 
tion in fact. 

There was no doubt much justification for the demands for free 


trade which were advanced in the middle of last century. This 
Vou. LIV.—No. 320, 00 
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justification may be found in the economic conditions of the world 
during the early forties of last century. As we have seen from the 
foregoing figures, Great Britain possessed practically a universal 
monopoly in all important industries, for her manufacturing output 
was probably greater than that of all the other Powers of the world 
combined. Great Britain was the workshop, the banker, the mer- 
chant, the shipper, the engineer, the financier, in fact the universal 
provider, of the whole world. No dangerous competitors were in 
existence. The United States were a purely agricultural country of 
less than 20,000,000 inhabitants, and were our best customers for 
the products of our industries. Germany was an incoherent mass of 
small and independent States which were jealous of one another and 
which hampered each other’s progress. Each petty State had its 
own coinage, weights, and measures, The internal trade of the 
country was subjected to all those vexatious and ruinous restrictions 
which are usually found only between distant countries. France 
suffered from chronic unrest and revolution, her agriculture was very 
backward, and an elaborate system of octroi duties and of unnecessary 
and most galling governmental and communal restrictions hampered 
the creation and the development of her industries. Those men in 
Great Britain who agitated for free’ trade could, of course, not fore- 
see that backward agricultural countries, such as the United States 
and Germany, would ever become industrial rivals of Great Britain. 
This seemed especially unlikely, as it was supposed that the United 
Kingdom had the monopoly of good coal, which was the one and 
only basis of all manufacturing activity. We read in the seventh 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, issued in 1842: 

In France, Liége, Germany, Sweden, Newfoundland, Cape Breton, Canada, 
and some of the New England provinces coal has been discovered and wrought. 
But in all these countries the coal is of a quality much inferior to the British, and 


entirely unfit to be used in many manufactures ; so they import coal from Great 
Britain for various manufactures. 


Besides, the stock of coal was believed to be practically inex- 
haustible, for we read in the same work: 
At the present rate of consumption the coal deposits of Great Britain will still 


last more than 1,500 years, and, by an improved method of working, this time 
may be extended at least 400 years. 


This sanguine forecast of the duration of the coal measures has, 
unfortunately, proved erroneous. 

The economic position of Great Britain in the middle of last 
century seemed consequently to the men of the time to be so strong 
as to be absolutely unassailable. The country was all-powerful as a 
producer, there were no rivals in the field, rivalry with Great Britain 
seemed impossible, and, apart from its artificial resources such as 
its established position, wealth, and connections, its natural resources 
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seemed to be sufficiently great to insure for Great Britain a lasting 
monopoly in manufactures and shipping. Under those circumstances 
it was only natural that Cobden and his disciples loudly proclaimed 
that ‘England was, and would always remain, the workshop of the 
world,’ and that they based their whole policy on the assumption of 
Great Britain’s natural and overwhelming superiority, which the 
experience of later times has, unfortunately, proved to be utterly 
fallacious. 

This dangerous self-deception of the free traders was forcibly 
expressed in the Edinburgh Review. In July 1842 we read in an 
article published by that review on List’s system of protection the 
following sentences, which plainly express the ruling idea of the 
period : 

In Continental countries they naturally reason thus: ‘England has protected 
her manufactures—England is rich ; if we protect our manufactures we shall be 
as rich as she is.’ They forget that England has unrivalled natural capacities for 
manufacturing and commercial industry, and that no country with capacities dis- 
tinctly inferior can ascend to an equal prosperity by any policy whatever. 


This is a characteristic pronouncement of the self-confident and 
unimaginative doctrinaire who always imagines that the conditions 
of the moment will last for ever. He presumes to dictate eternal 
laws to Nature. 

Starting from the fundamental but erroneous assumption that 
England’s superiority would be everlastin: hy the will of Providence, 
and that her prosperity was undiminishable by any policy whatever 
employed by foreign Powers, which was the practical basis on 
which the free-trade theory was built up, free traders argued that 
foreign Customs barriers would be absolutely unavailing against the 
natural superiority for manufacturing possessed by Great Britain. 
Therefore foreign nations were to be persuaded to give up their 
useless protection, and Cobden went so far in his delusion as to 
prophesy that ‘there will not be a tariff in Europe that will not be 
changed in less than five years to follow our example.’ Since that 
prophecy was made, not five but more than fifty years have passed by, 
yet not one foreign nation has followed our example, and the most 
rigidly protectionist countries, the United States and Germany, bid 
fair to possess in a few years that commanding position in the 
world which we occupied when we inaugurated free trade. This 
position has been taken away from us by these two protectionist 
Powers. 

Free trade has been unlucky in its prophets. Cobden’s prediction 
of the speedy advent of universal free trade has as little been fulfilled 
as his solemn prophecy, ‘From the first I have always entertained 
and expressed the conviction that free trade, far from permanently 
injuring the farmers, would ultimately tend to their prosperity and 
independence.’ 

002 
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Similarly, Mr. Gladstone used to prophesy that her tariff was the 
only bar that would prevent the United States from ever becoming a 
prosperous country, which prophecy has also become utterly falsified 
by experience. 

On the erroneous forecast that British industries would always 
remain paramount the astonishing theory was developed by our 
free traders that our whole fiscal policy should be shaped for the 
advantage of the consumer. The producer was so powerful that he 
was easily able to look after himself. Unfortunately history has 
proved that British industry is not irresistible, and as regards the 
celebrated ‘ consumer ’ argument, the plain truth is that a working 
man has to produce something during the day-time before he can 
consume his evening meal. If he cannot find any work because 
his industry, having been filched away by protectionist countries, 
is decaying, the cheapest ‘consumer’ prices for food will not save 
him from starvation. 





II 


BISMARCK ON THE Po.icy oF REPRISALS 


THE following mostly confidential documents were written or dictated 
by Prince Bismarck, and illustrate clearly the genesis of the move- 
ment for protection in Germany, which has many points of re- 
semblance with the present movement for a reform of British fiscal 
policy. 

The justification of his views may be seen from the marvellous 
industrial development of Germany which has taken place since his 
well-designed type of Protection was introduced. This development 
is directly traceable to the powerful influence of her tariff which has 
been instrumental in turning a backward agricultural country into 
the foremost industrial, and probably the wealthiest, Power on the 
Continent. 

Owing to Bismarck’s tariff, which was improved by his successor, 
Germany has been able to completely turn the tables on Great 
Britain, Whereas formerly she used to provide this country with 
raw produce and to receive British manufactures in return, her 
tariff, which was deliberately drawn up to effect that purpose, has 
entirely changed the character of the trade relations existing between 
the two countries. 

Ea. gr., Great Britain exported to Germany in 1902 fully manu- 
factured goods to the value of only about 2,500,000/., and partially 
manufactured goods, such as yarns, sheet iron, &, to the value 
of but little more than 6,000,0007. On the other hand she exported 
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to Germany wnmanufactured goods, such as coals, metals, fish, hides, 
horn, tropical produce, &c., to the value of no less than 16,000,000/., 
whilst Germany provided this country with about 33,000,000/. 
worth of fully manufactured articles and with but 9,000,000/. worth 
of wnmanufactured goods. Thus, through the action of the German 
tariff, Great Britain has, as regards Anglo-German trade, been 
relegated to the humble position of a purveyor of raw produce 
which she can ill spare, whilst Germany has elevated herself to an 
exporter of manufactured goods of the highest class. 

The fact that Germany sends us 33,000,000/. of fully manufac- 
tured goods and buys but 2,500,000/. of fully manufactured goods 
from Great Britain, and that Great Britain is forced to pay for 
foreign manufactured articles with her valuable raw produce, her 
tools, is sufficiently startling; and that disproportion between our 
fully manufactured exports and imports will, as regards Anglo- 
German trade, be accentuated in the near future by the action of 
the new German tariff, which foreign nations will probably again 
imitate, as they imitated Bismarck’s successful fiscal policy of 1879. 


Memorandum pro Memoria, the 13th of October, 1875. 


His Excellency Prince Bismarck is of opinion—which opinion 
he is inclined to express publicly, and the criticism of which he leaves 
to experts—that nothing but reprisals against their products will 
avail against those States which increase their duties to the harm of 
German exports. The objections raised against such steps in the 
name of political economy seem untenable for reasons of policy. 


Extract from Despatch to Prince Hohenlohe, German Ambassador 
in Paris, March 1876. 


We cannot disguise to ourselves that, if the existing system of 
export bounties in France (by means of acquits-d-caution) should 
continue we would be compelled to levy countervailing duties on 
French iron similar in amount to the bounties given by the French 
Government. 


Letter to Minister of State Hoffmann, the 27th of October, 1876. 


. - . I request your Excellency to make proposals to me how 
and in which way the Imperial authorities might be empowered to 
take measures in order to combat the abuse of secret bounties which 
are given by the French Government to the French industries. 

With regard to this matter, we cannot remain dependent upon 
the good-will of foreign Governments, but require absolute guarantees 
which we can only find in our own institutions and in our own 
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measures ; for even if we should succeed in obtaining by diplomatic 
negotiations and by the threat of reprisals from the French Govern- 
ment assurances which would appear satisfactory on paper, the 
French customs authorities would nevertheless in practice always 
be able to favour the interest of French subjects at the cost of 
German trade. The administrative arbitrariness of the customs 
officials in France, which is connived at by the highest authorities 
in Paris, is too great to allow us to rely upon the French authorities 
for the protection of German interests. 

The honesty and the greater clumsiness of our officials, together 
with the greater publicity under which our own administration has 
to work, puts us easily at a disadvantage in dealing with the astute 
and disciplined officials of foreign Governments. By ‘disciplined’ I 
mean the greater obedience of foreign officials even to such instruc- 
tions as are not publicly admitted, and their greater skill in twisting 
the sense of commercial stipulations in such a way that the 
advantages are all on one side, tactics which we find in France not 
only among the customs authorities but also among the transporting 
and forwarding intermediaries. 

I believe, therefore, that we must not conclude a new commercial 
treaty which in any way fetters our freedom of action in the sphere 
of tariffs, 


Letter to Minister of State Hoffmann, the 17th of November, 1876. 


In the draft bill’ received with your letter of the 15th of this 
month, paragraph I., and especially paragraph II., leave to us the 
burden of proof as to the actual export bounties which are granted 
by foreign Governments. It is within our power neither to determine 
the existence of such bounties nor to adduce legally valid proof as to 
their amount and extent. The determination of these bounties 
depends partly on scientific and partly on technical arguments, and 
on their applicability opinions may be divided. 

In view of the lesser scrupulousness with which foreign Govern- 
ments observe their treaty obligations, and in view of the greater 
facility with which the customs apparatus of foreign countries is 
made subservient to the Government for secret purposes which are 
not avowed, it is to be expected that we shall be outwitted in all 


! The chief provisions of this draft bill were: 

Paragraph I. Goods which are imported into Germany, and which receive an 
export bounty from another country, are, when introduced into Germany, liable to 
a countervailing duty which may be imposed by Imperial proclamation. 

Paragraph II. The countervailing duty must not exceed the amount of the 
export bounty. 

Paragraph III. Countervailing duties can be levied either upon the products of 
a certain country or upon all goods arriving from that country, without regard to 
their country of origin. 
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treaties which presuppose that the bona fides of foreign officials is 
equal to that of our own. 

I do, therefore, not think it advisable for us to conclude com- 
mercial treaties which limit our freedom of action with regard to 
tariffs for the whole time for which such treaties are concluded. 
Only in freedom of action and in our determination to make use of 
that freedom of action to the fullest extent, shall we find protection 
against injuries inflicted upon us which we may recognise, but for 
which we cannot adduce legally valid proof. 


Letter to Minister of Finance Camphausen, the 13th of February, 
1877. 


‘ We should bear in mind that the German industries 
ought to be effectively protected against the injuries that are at 
present being inflicted upon them by the fiscal policy of foreign 
States. Therefore it should be our aim to secure for the exports of 
our home industries into foreign countries conditions at least as 
favourable as are the conditions which foreign countries enjoy in the 
German market. We have consequently not only to consider the 
duties which are levied on foreign frontiers and on our own, but also 
the export bounties which are granted in various countries, and which, 
I fear, are insufficient in the case of Germany and lower than those 
which are given by foreign countries. 


Confidential Letter to all the German Governments, the 2nd of July, 
1878. 


In view of the attitude of the German Diet during its last session 
towards the taxation proposals recently made by the allied Govern- 
ments, I think it desirable that the allied Governments should in 
time arrive at an agreement as to the financial policy of the future, in 
order to be able to submit proposals for a comprehensive programme 
of economic reform to the Diet during its next session. 

The chief object of that reform should be the expansion of the 
Imperial revenues, which expansion has on all sides been considered 
necessary. 

Consultation and agreement among the various Governments is 
required with regard to the following points : 

(1) As to the degree to which the revenues must be increased. 

(2) As to the objects on which taxation should be increased. 

(3) As to the manner in which that higher taxation should be 
levied. 

(4) As to the effect which the settlement of these three points 
will have upon our fiscal policy. 
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@ © It appears recommendable that these questions should be discussed 
by way of confidential conversation between the allied Governments 
before formal legislation be entered upon. Consequently I take the 
liberty of submitting to the allied Governments the proposal that, 
as soon as possible, a conference of the competent ministers should 
take place. 

For such a conference some days in the first half of August would 
appear to be a suitable time, and a town should be selected for it 
which is geographically most convenient to all the representatives of 
the various States. Heidelberg would perhaps be best situated and 
would be more suitable than Berlin. 

In order to give the chief points which will be of interest for 
the conference I have the honour to enclose for your confidential 
information several copies of a memorial? in which the questions 
mentioned are treated. 

I take the liberty of asking your Government to let me know as 
soon as possible whether it would take part in such a conference, and 
whether my proposals as to time and place are convenient. In case 
your Government should assent to my proposal I should be glad to 
bejfurnished with the names of its representatives as soon as possible. 

(The conference in Heidelberg took place between the 5th and 
8th of August, 1878, and led to an agreement in nearly all points 
with the proposals made by Prussia.) 


Confidential Circular to all the Prussian Ambassadors accredited 
to the various German Courts, the 28th of October, 1878. 


I have the honour to send enclosed a copy of a proposal for 
a revision of our fiscal policy, which proposal has been advanced by 
the Prussian Ministry of State. I think that it would be desirable 
to have thereon the views of the allied Governments. 

You will therefore communicate in confidence the contents of 
the enclosure to the Government to which you are accredited, and 
ask in my name for an expression of its views on that question. 

At the same time you will direct the attention of the Government 
to which you are accredited to the following : The policy of fostering 
individual industries by protective tariff (for reasons apart from 
financial considerations) is a policy which is permanently or tem- 
porarily pursued by all Governments. The opposition which that 
policy usually finds amongst those producers who are not protected 
is directed principally against the privileges which individual pro- 
tected industries are supposed to obtain at the cost of all other 
industries. 

To such opposition a protective system will not be exposed which 


2 The text of the memorial alluded to is not obtainable, but it was probably 
identical with the next document. 
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levies duties on all merchandise* which passes our frontiers from 
abroad and which treats all produce alike, subjecting all without 
exception to ad valorem duties. 

Prompted by the justified pursuit of German national interest, 
the whole of the German production would receive a more favourable 
treatment in the home market than would be granted to foreign 
production. 

According to my opinion, such a system has the following 
advantages : 

(1) The financial results of an ad valorem duty would be very 
considerable. 

(2) Such duties would not be oppressive in any direction, as they 
would affect all classes equally. As every producer in the Empire 
is at the same time a consumer of the products of other industries, 
the advantages and disadvantages caused by such a tariff would be 
balanced and would be more equally distributed than if duties were 
imposed upon a limited number of particular products. 

Only a small minority of the population is non-producing and 
lives on a settled income, on fixed salaries, professional fees, &c. 
This fact increases to a considerable degree the difficulties which are 
in the way of the introduction of such a tariff. These difficulties are 
especially great, as the majority of our legislators in Parliament and 
of our permanent officials belong to that minority. However, the 
justified claims of our officials can always be satisfied by increasing 
their salaries if prices should really advance after an increase in the 
customs duties has taken place. At all events it does not seem 
likely that a considerable rise in prices will occur. 

(3) The duties raised on foreign imports will either not be borne 
by the home consumer at all or such duties will be borne by him to 
a small extent only. These duties will diminish the profit which the 
foreign producer has hitherto made from us, and will perhaps also 
affect the profit of the middleman. 

By the fact that foreign countries always show the greatest con- 
cern if another country desires to increase its duties, it can be seen 
that such customs duties are to a very large extent borne by the 
foreign producer and not by the consumer. If the home consumer 
should really have to bear the weight of increased duties, such an 
increase would leave the foreign producer indifferent. However, 
that is not the case, for the gain of the foreign importer is dimi- 
nished either by the whole amount of the duty or by part of it. 
Under a system of protective tariffs the Empire will, therefore, derive 
part of its income from foreign countries. 


* Prince Bismarck amended this statement later on by declaring that foreign raw 
products which are required for manufacturing purposes, and which cannot be 
produced in Germany, would either not be taxed at all or would be taxed according 
to requirement. 
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(4) The cost of the customs apparatus will not be much increased, 
as the customs arrangements already existing have to be maintained 
in any case, and they will probably prove sufficient for dealing with 
the additional goods subject to duties. 

So far I have not made proposals in any direction with regard to 
the considerations enumerated above. The purpose of this letter is 
to ascertain how far it is advisable for the Imperial Chancellor to 
proceed officially, in which way he should proceed, and how far such 
proposals would be favourably received. 

You will, therefore, bring about a confidential expression of views 
on the part of the Government to which you are accredited and 
notify to me the result of your conversation. 


Enclosure referred to im the previous Letter. 


The financial, economic, and political conditions which have deter- 
mined the direction of our fiscal policy have materially altered in 
the course of the last years. 

The financial position of the Empire and of the single States 
requires an increase of the revenues. During the confidential con- 
versations which took place last summer in Heidelberg with regard 
to fiscal reform the conviction was unanimously expressed that the 


system of indirect taxation should be further developed. 

Besides the present state of the German industries and the 
tendency to increase the protection of home production against 
foreign competition, which has become apparent in our great neigh- 
bour States and in America, have made it necessary to enquire 
carefully whether it would not be desirable to reserve the German 
home market also, to a greater extent than heretofore, to the national 
industries. By taking these steps, the growth of our home produc- 
tion would be encouraged, and at the same time material for future 
negotiations would be created, provided with which we might try 
later on in which way and how far the customs barriers of foreign 
countries, which at present damage our exporting industries, might be 
removed for the benefit of our industries by new commercial treaties. 

The results of an enquiry into the position of the iron, cotton, 
and woollen industries which is being conducted will supply us with 
useful material for answering the question whether an increase of 
our import duties or their reintroduction will be conducive to the 
welfare of those industries. 

Preliminary investigations have already been made, and papers 
will be placed before a committee of the council which will be 
appointed for the object of changing the customs tariff in such a way 
that in the first place the present disproportion between import 
duties on manufactured goods and on raw produce will disappear, and 
that in the second place the protection of our various industries 
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against foreign competition will be increased. However, the introduc- 
tion of higher duties than those contemplated is in no way ex- 
cluded. ... 

In order to solve the questions alluded to as quickly as pos- 
sible and to end the present oppressive uncertainty with regard 
to the future course of our fiscal policy, which weighs on all our 
industries, it seems necessary to nominate a special commission 
for utilising the material which already exists and which has been 
collected by the enquiries already made in order to prepare the 
revision of our customs tariff. 

The duty of the commission would be to examine the whole of the 
tariff, and it should be composed partly of officials of the Empire and 
partly of officials of the most important individual States. The 
number of its members should not be too small in view of the scope 
of the task. The working out of questions of detail should be left 
to smaller sub-commissions which could be formed from the larger 
commission. It is also recommendable to empower the commission 
and the sub-commission to call and examine experts or to call for 
written opinions and statements through the various authorities. 

(On the 12th of November, 1878, a copy of this document was 
sent to the Federal Council, and on the 12th of December a 
commission was appointed which received Bismarck’s views and 
instructions by his letter of the 15th of December, which is printed 
below.) 


Reply to Objections made by German Governments with regard to 
the proposed Alterations in the Tariff, end of November 1878. 


. . - The proposal to impose duties on our imports may be viewed 
with suspicion by consumers, and chiefly by those consumers who 
live on their assured income free from care. But the means of those 
people also will give out if they do not make up their mind to con- 
sider the position of the producing part of the population. If the 
producing part of the population is impoverished the whole State is 
impoverished. . . . Who after all is to carry the whole burden of the 
State? The producer alone? Conswmers are all. 


Memorandum to Federal Council, the 15th of December, 1878. 


. . . It is not a matter of chance that other States, especially 
those which politically and economically have made the greatest 
progress, rely chiefly on customs duties for their revenue. 

Direct taxation which is demanded from the individual, and 
which, in case of need, is obtained by force, is by its very nature 
more oppressive than indirect taxation, which is almost unperceived 
by the consumer. . . Direct taxation weighs especially heavily upon 
the middle classes. 
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It is a matter of cowrse that is not intended that the increase of 
indirect taxation should mean an increase in the whole burden of 
taxation, which is not determined by the national income, but by its 
necessary budgetary expenditure. It is not the intention of the 
Government to produce larger revenues than are absolutely neces- 
sary, but it is its intention to produce them in the least oppressive 
manner. The reform of our fiscal policy consists not in increasing 
taxation but in removing the burden from the more oppressive direct 
to the less oppressive indirect contributions by a revised tariff. 

To attain that end it would appear recommendable that all 
merchandise passing our frontiers should be subjected to customs 
duties. From those duties the raw materials which are necessary 
to our industries and which are not produced in Germany (such as 
cotton), or which are produced in insufficient quantity or quality, 
should be excepted. The duties should be graduated in accordance 
with the requirements of our home industries. . . . 

The increased yield of indirect taxation would not necessitate a 
corresponding increase in the expenses for collecting the duties, as 
the existing customs apparatus will probably prove sufficient to cope 
with the additional work with which it will have to deal. 

Though I am laying the greatest stress on the financial aspect of 
a change in our fiscal policy, I am of opinion that the reintroduction 
of protection cannot be attacked by political economists on economic 
grounds. 

It is an open question whether a state of complete and reciprocal 
international free trade would be to the interest of Germany. As 
long as most other nations with which Germany has to keep up 
business relations are surrounded with tariff walls which are 
continually rising higher it seems both justifiable and necessary to 
introduce protection. .. . 

Protective duties in favour of individual industries are like 
privileges, and meet with hostility on the part of those industries 
which are unprotected. In order not to give undue privileges to 
individual industries it would, therefore, be advisable to give a 
preference to all home production over foreign production in the 
home market. 

Such a system would not be oppressive and would be just to all, 
as the duties would be more equally distributed over all the pro- 
ductive forces of the nation than in the case of protective duties in 
favour of individual industries. 

The small minority of the population which does not produce at 
all, the consumers pure and simple, would apparently suffer by pro- 
tection; but if the prosperity of the country should be increased 
by protection the non-productive section of the community and the 
recipients of fixed salaries, imperial and local officials, &c., would 
certainly also be benefited. The community would be enabled to 
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give compensation to those classes for a possible rise in the price of 
commodities; but if such a rise should take place it would be but 
infinitesimal and nothing like the rise that is usually imagined and 
feared by the consumers. 

Duties which are imposed merely for revenue purposes on 
products which cannot be raised in the country, and which must be 
imported from abroad, will always to a large extent be borne by the 
home consumer. However, on those products which can in sufficient 
quantity and quality be raised in the country, the foreign producer 
will have to bear the whole of the duty in order to be able to com- 
pete in our market. Lastly, in such cases where a part of the home 
demand must be supplied by imports from abroad, the foreign 
competitor will be forced to pay at least a part and sometimes the 
whole of the duties, and to be satisfied with a smaller profit than 
heretofore. The customs duties on those products which are in 
part raised in this country would to a large extent be paid by 
foreign countries, which may be seen by the interested clamour which 
is always raised abroad whenever new duties are introduced 
or when the old ones are increased. If the home consumer 
would in practice be burdened with the weight of import duties, 
the introduction of such duties would leave the foreign producer 
more indifferent. 

Whenever a portion of the import duties is borne by the home 
consumer, it is small in proportion to the fluctuations in price which 
are caused by the changes in supply and demand. Compared with 
the great and rapid fluctuations arising from these causes a duty of 
5 or 10 per cent. ad valorem can only exercise a proportionately 
small influence upon prices. . . . 

The return to the principle of protection all round has become 
necessary owing to the altered economic position of the world. Jn 
the revision of owr fiscal policy we can be solely guided by the 
interests of Germany. 

Commercial negotiations with foreign countries may soon be 
expected, and we can initiate such negotiations in the hope of secur- 
ing favourable treatment of our claims and favourable conditions to 
German trade only if the whole of our industries can, by an autono- 
mous tariff, be brought into a favoured position with regard to 
foreign countries. 


Speech from the Throne to the newly elected Reichstag, 
the 12th of. February, 1879. 


... . The new fiscal proposals are firstly intended to increase our 
resources by broadening the basis of taxation and by abolishing that 
taxation which is felt to be most oppressive. At the same time Iam 
of opinion that our home industries in their entirety havea claim for 
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as much assistance as can be granted to them by duties and taxes, 
an assistance which in other countries is given to similar industries 
perhaps i excess of the industrial requirements, 
I think it my duty to try to reserve at least the German home 
market to national production so far as that policy is compatible 
with our other interests. We shall, therefore, return to those 
principles which have been proved by experience, which have guided 
the Zollverein during almost half a century of prosperity, and which 
we have, to a large extent, deserted since 1865. I fail to see that 
that departure from protection has brought to us any real advantages. 


Statement placed before the German Diet in support of the Tariff 
Proposals and explaining their Aim, the 13th of April, 1879. 


. . « German fiscal policy, in taking up free trade, had entered 
upon a phase during which the well-being of our national industries 
and the retention of the home market for the benefit of our own 
industries were almost completely left out of consideration. That 
economic policy would have been advantageous and justified only 
under two conditions. 

Firstly, it was necessary that other countries should follow our 
example and also adopt free trade, and the hope that they would 
do so was widely entertained in economic circles until a few years 
ago, and was also very prevalent in the Diet. But to-day no doubt 
exists that the first condition which can justify free trade has not 
come into existence, for no nation has followed our example. 

The second condition which could justify the introduction of 
free trade was that no changes in the international economic con- 
ditions unfavourable to Germany should take place since the time 
when free trade was inaugurated, and that Germany should preserve 
her relative economic position amongst nations. This condition also 
has not been fulfilled. 

The marvellous development of transport has, during the last ten 
or twenty years, completely changed the economic aspect of the 
world and the distribution of economic power. The most important 
German industries are at present endangered by huge foreign in- 
dustries whose production, owing to the greatly increased transport 
facilities, threatens the German market in a way that, but a short 
time ago, could not have been anticipated. Furthermore foreign 
nations have learned—and the United States are an example—to 
dispense with German goods by surrounding themselves with hostile 
tariffs and by creating industries of their own in their country. 

Our present tariffs, therefore, correspond no longer with the 
economic conditions of the world and with the requirements of the 
time. 

To the allied Governments the considerations enumerated 
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appeared so weighty as to make a reconsideration of our fiscal policy 
necessary, and from the disadvantages mentioned the direction which 
the necessary fiscal reforms should have to take became clearly apparent. 

In view of the position described above it evidently became 
necessary to come to the assistance not of certain individual industries 
which had suffered, but of all the national industries, by giving them, 
wherever such treatment appeared desirable, a preference in the 
home market. 

With this end in view a special commission was nominated which 
has examined every single item of the proposed tariff. 

The changes which have occurred in the relative economic position 
of various nations must make it apparent that it is risky for Germany 
to keep our market any longer open to foreign nations, especially if 
we bear in mind that other nations, whose system is more strongly 
protective than our own, have reserved their home market to their 
own industries by increased customs duties. 

As the unsatisfactory state of the German industries is not of 
recent growth, material to support the justified claims of our in- 
dustries is not lacking. Two enquiries into the decay of two industries, 
which have particularly acutely suffered, were made last summer, 
and the conclusions arrived at are at the disposal of the various 
Governments. 

The finding of the commission which has examined the require- 
ments of the various industries is apparent from the individual 
provisions of the new tariff, in which the reasons which have been 
instrumental for determining each individual provision have also been 
stated. The general conclusion at which the commission has arrived 
may be summed up as follows: Whenever a pressing necessity can 
be proved to exist, home industries should receive a somewhat higher 
protection than hitherto received. Asa rule our industries should 
be granted only a moderate advantage over foreign competition. In 
drawing up the provisions of the tariff it has been borne in mind 
that the ability of German industries to export should be fully 
maintained and that that ability should be strengthened by reserving 
to them the home market. 


Letter to Minister of Fimance Bitter, the 13th of May, 1880. 


With reference to your letter of the 4th of May regarding the 
decrease in the yield of the income tax on small incomes (‘ Klassen- 
steuer’) I agree with you that it is necessary to proceed with the 
utmost economy, and to recommend to the local authorities the 
greatest possible indulgence in levying taxes in view of the dimi- 
nished prosperity of the country. In reply to your letter I should 
like to make the following observations : 

The shrinkage in the income tax on small incomes is a proof of 
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the shrinkage in the prosperity of the population. That shrinkage 
has made itself felt for several years past, and according to my con- 
viction it would have taken place several years earlier had it not been 
for the war contribution of 5,000,000,000 francs which we received 
from France between 1871 and 1874. Only that circumstance has, 
for a time, arrested the deterioration in our economic position which 
has been caused by the free trade legislation that was initiated after 
the Zollverein period. If these statements should require further 
proof the fact that the masses of our population are impoverishing 
should be sufficient. That decline in our prosperity began when 
our fiscal policy was altered in the direction of free trade. . . . Only 
the French war contributions stopped for a time the decay of our 
prosperity that began when we deserted the traditional policy of the 
Zollverein which had been followed ever since 1823. We may 
therefore hope to see this decay disappear if our legislation continues 
to advance in the direction which it took in the session of 1879, 
without regard to the wishes of an opposition whose action was due 
rather to the consideration of the requirements of the political parties 
in the Diet than to considerations of public welfare. 

. . . » That the income tax on large incomes has risen whilst that 
on small incomes has fallen off seems to me to be due to nothing else 
than to the greater pressure which has been exercised by the tax- 
gathering apparatus whose principle it is to increase the assessment 
until the public makes formal complaints. However, merchants and 
other business men who require credit do not easily make such 
formal complaints, because of their credit requirements. But even 
those income-tax payers who need not think of their credit will 
rather bear an undue increase in their assessment for a time, as long 
as that increase is not out of all proportion, than take the trouble of 
sending in formal complaints. Only incomes which emanate from 
regularly flowing sources and which are paid in cash can be measured 
with absolute accuracy. I can, therefore, only view with suspicion 
the way in which the income-tax gathering authorities have pro- 
ceeded, if the income tax received between 1874 and 1880 has 
increased by nearly 12 per cent. when all incomes, as is well known, 
have decreased. In consideration of the depressing circumstances of 
the present time and of the shrinkage in our income I cannot believe 
that such an increase could have been effected except by causing 
perfectly justified dissatisfaction amongst the taxpayers. 

If I therefore agree with the wishes of the Minister of Finance 
for economy I cannot help seeing in the arguments which your 
Excellency has advanced in your memorandum a proof how greatly 
the free trade disturbance, which has affected the fiscal traditions of 
the Zollverein, has damaged the prosperity of the German nation, 
and how necessary it is to continue to oppose free trade. The 
history of the Zollverein up to the end of the sixties was a history 
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of uninterrupted prosperity for Prussia, notwithstanding the narrow 
limits of the country and notwithstanding the greater impediments 
to our home trade owing to our inferior means of transport. During 
the short space of but half a year since we have deliberately turned 
away from that mistaken system of free trade we have already wit- 
nessed a slight improvement in our economic position, and we may 
count on an increasing improvement if we continue to proceed on 
the road upon which we have entered. 


O. ELTZBACHER. 


Vor, LIV—No. 320 
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THE ORGANISATION OF 
THE ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICE 


WE have heard a great deal lately of the War Office and the need of 
reform in its organisation, and it has been unfavourably compared 
with the Admiralty. It may therefore be useful to show what the 
organisation of the Admiralty is, there being very general ignorance 
on the subject—the idea generally entertained by the public, and 
even by many naval officers, being that the Navy is governed by the 
Board of Admiralty created by patent ‘for executing the office of 
Lord High Admiral.’ And the fact that all orders emanating from it 
are signed by the Secretary ‘ By order ofthe Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty’ naturally tends to that view, which, however, is by 
no means a correct one, as I propose to show in this paper. 

For many years previous to 1869 the Navy was ruled by a Board, 
responsible as a Board to the Crown and country, the members of 
which varied slightly from time to time, but consisted in 1869 of 
two civilians and four naval officers (as I pointed out in a letter to 
the Times in November 1890), the First Lord, a civilian, being 
primus inter pares ; so that, if the naval men agreed, they, being in 
the majority, ruled the Navy, and the Board could only be overruled 
by the Cabinet. My statement that the First Lord was only primus 
inter pares was questioned by a correspondent in the Times who 
signed himself ‘ Navalis,’ and who quoted the evidence of the Duke 
of Somerset and Sir James Graham before a Committee that when 
First Lords of the Admiralty they considered themselves supreme ; 
and in a certain sense they were, but there is no doubt no important 
naval change could be made contrary to the wishes of the naval 
members of the Board. I have had conversations with old officers 
who were members of the Board of Admiralty previous to 1869, 
amongst whom I may mention the late Admiral of the Fleet, Sir 
Alexander Milne, and two out of the only three other officers now 
alive who were members of it, and they are all unanimous on this 
point. Cases have occurred when, the First Lord not giving in to 
the naval men on the Board on a vital point, the Cabinet was appealed 
to, and the naval men supported. 
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With regard to the formation of the Board, the naval men were 
selected by the First Lord after he had accepted office ; and when a 
change of First Lord took place, the new First Lord made a fresh 
selection—which, however, often included members of the late Board. 
The same practice prevails now, except that whereas in former days 
politics often entered into the selection they have in recent times 
happily been abolished in the government of the Navy. 

When in December 1868 Mr. Gladstone became Prime Minister 
Mr. Childers, who had in a previous Administration been Junior Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty, was appointed First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and knowing that he could not carry out Mr. Gladstone’s economies 
with the Board in January 1869 procured an Order in Council 
which abolished the responsibility of the Board, and made the First 
Lord solely responsible to the King and Parliament, and the Naval 
Lords responsible only to the First Lord for whatever work he 
allotted to them to carry out, and this system has been continued to 
the present day. The machinery of the Board was retained, in case 
the First Lord wished to call them together to ask for their advice, 
which he can take or not as he thinks fit ; but the Board, as a Board, 
are in no way directly responsible to the King and country. And the 
anomaly remains that, although they are appointed by patent as 
Commissioners for executing the office of Lord High Admiral, they 
are prevented doing so by the Order in Council referred to (January 
the 14th, 1869). 

Mr. Childers, having brought in his Order in Council and taken 
away the responsibility from the Naval Lords, was enabled to carry 
out his economies, and the Navy, which had been perfectly satis- 
factory up to that time, went down the hill, and continued to do so 
until the Government were forced by public opinion to increase it. 

The first expression of public opinion was the publication of a 
series of articles in the Pall Mall Gazette in 1884, the concluding 
article stating that the Navy had been going down hill for the last 
fifteen years. I wrote a short letter pointing out that period 
coincided with the time responsibility had been taken away from 
the Naval Lords at the Admiralty. Since then the public and the 
press have forced the Government to increase the Navy. The 
initiative has not come from the Admiralty or Government. The 
increase has been forced on them by the public. 

I can only come to the conclusion that if the responsibility of 
the Board of Admiralty to the King and country had not been 
abolished, it would not have been necessary to rouse the Government 
by public opinion. 

In my opinion, and in that of all naval officers who have had 
seats at the Board to whom I have spoken on the subject, it would 
be much to the advantage of the country if the Order in Council of 
January 1869 were abolished, and the Board made responsible as a 
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Board, as it used to be. Lord Goschen has said he has always con- 
sidered the members of the Board as his colleagues; Lord Selborne 
has said the same; and the abolition of the Order in Council would 
render the Board the colleagues of the First Lord in reality, instead 
of in theory. There is no occasion for every detail to go before the 
Board—the Navy has grown too large for that—but the principle that 
no important orders should be given without the approval of the 
Board would be established, and if any conclusion on a really im- 
portant matter was come to against the opinion of an individua} 
member he could resign; whereas under the present system the 
First Lord may give directions or adopt a policy which may be 
totally at variance with the opinions of one or more members of the 
Board, and he or they may find it consistent with their position, not 
being responsible, to remain. One such case and possibly others 
have occurred—only one naval man (Lord Charles Beresford) has 
resigned. 

The naval officers on the Board are on half-pay, are paid as 
civilians, and do not wear uniform. This has obvious advantages; 
for men of ability and fitness can be selected without regard to their 
seniority, and by the phraseology of ‘ By order of the Lords Commis- 
sioners ’ their names do not appear. 

How the organisation I have sketched (purposely briefly and 
without details) would suit the War Office it is for those who are 
more conversant with military matters than I am to judge. Person- 
ally I feel sure that a Board on the lines of the present Admiralty 
would not answer: the reason the Admiralty is more or less satisfactory 
at present is not because a civilian is solely responsible for its 
conduct, but owing to its old traditions, the extreme loyalty that 
pervades the Navy, and the fact that the procedure is carried on on 
much the same lines as previous to 1869, when the Board and not 
the First Lord was responsible. If the War Office is to be reorganised 
on the model of the Admiralty, it must be as the Admiralty was 
previous to 1869. You must get rid of the sole responsibility of the 
Secretary of State for War. Of course there will be objections, and 
the civilians will not give up what they have got if they can help it; 
but the majority of foreign countries have naval and military officers 
at the head of their army and navy, as seems natural. Under our 
Constitution this, however, is impossible, for it can only be very 
rarely indeed that a naval or military man can be found who to 
competent knowledge of his profession adds capability for Cabinet 
and Parliamentary work. It therefore seems that a Board where 
the experts are in a majority, and the civilian First Lord head of the 
Board and its mouthpiece in the Cabinet and Parliament, and which 
has proved so successful for ages in the Navy, is the right organisation 
for both Navy and Army. 


M. Cutme SEYMOUR. 





LONDON EDUCATION 


THE transformation effected in the course of half a century in the 
manners and morals of the London manual working class is one of 
the most remarkable chapters of social history. Nothing but the 
unimpassioned revelations of the Blue-books, or the incidental refer- 
ences of contemporary newspapers to what they took as a matter of 
course, can give an adequate vision of the abominations that, within 
the memories of men still living, prevailed in all the working-class 
quarters—two-thirds of the whole child population growing up not 
only practically without schooling or religious influences of any kind, 
but also indescribably brutal and immoral; living amid the unthink- 
able filth of vilely overcrowded courts, unprovided either with water 
supply or sanitary conveniences, existing always at the lowest level of 
physical health, and constantly decimated by disease; incessantly 
under temptation by the flaring gin-palaces which alone relieved the 
monotony of the mean streets and dark alleys to which they were 
doomed ; graduating almost inevitably into vice and crime amid the 
now incredible street life of an unpoliced metropolis. It was with 
this problem, only partly alleviated in its gravity, that the educa- 
tional reformers of 1860 and 1870 had to grapple. It is, in the 
main, out of this material that the present working-class population 
of London—taken, as a whole, perhaps the least turbulent, the least 
criminal, and the most assiduous in its industry of any of the world’s 
great capitals—has been fashioned. 

In this arrest of a nation’s suicide, what influences have been 
most potent? We'do not need to dilate upon the organisation of a 
preventive police, the elaboration of the sanitary code, and the 
ever-increasing regulation of the conditions of factory employment. 
But, potent as these remedial agencies have been, it is not by 
inhibition alone that men and women are rescued from deterioration. 
Hence the heroic efforts to establish church schools and chapel 
schools, night schools and ragged schools; and the gradual develop- 
ment of these by Government grants until more than a hundred and 
fifty thousand children were under their influence. Like all volun- 
tary effort, this work was patchy, unorganised, and of very varying 
quality. It left, even at the period of its greatest development, two- 
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thirds of the boys and girls completely outside its scope. Not until 
the establishment under the Education Act, 1870, of the London 
School Board was there any systematic attempt to rescue the whole 
of the children of London. Thus it is that to the School Board for 
London has fallen by far the largest share in the beneficent trans- 
formation. By the persistent efforts of its army of attendance 
officers it has, at last, got London’s 800,000 children to school. 
The voluntary schools stand, numerically, almost precisely where 
they did in 1870. It is the School Board which has provided the 
buildings for the half a million additional scholars brought under 
the wonderful discipline of the public elementary school. These 
five hundred new public buildings, covering a square mile of valuable 
land, existing now in every one of London’s fifty-eight electoral 
divisions, four to every square mile of London’s surface, erected at a 
cost of fourteen millions sterling, constitute by far the greatest of 
our municipal assets. And improvement in quality has kept pace 
with increase in quantity. It is, in the main, to the School Board 
that London owes the transformation which has, in these thirty-three 
years, come over its elementary schools—the change from frowsy, 
dark, and insanitary rooms, practically destitute of apparatus or play- 
grounds, in which teachers, themselves mostly untrained, mechani- 
cally ground a minimum of the three R’s required by the code of 
1861-96 into the heads of their scanty pupils, to the well-lighted 
and admirably decorated best school halls of the present day, with 
ample educational equipment, with pianos, school libraries, extensive 
playgrounds, &c., served by a staff of trained professional teachers, 
free to develop the growing intelligence of their pupils in whatever 
subjects and by whatever educational methods they find best. 

Yet great as was the stride taken by the establishment of the 
London School Board, the dominant idea was still merely the rescue 
of children from the abyss. In the Government Code of 1860 the 
object was expressly limited to ‘ the education of children belonging 
to the classes who support themselves by manual labour,’ and as late 
as 1868 minute regulations were framed to admit the sons of 
policemen and porters, but to exclude from the public schools those 
of excisemen, clerks, and the humblest shopkeepers. The proceedings 
of 1870 were full of the same idea. It is refreshing to study the 
plucky audacity and persistence by which the London School Board, 
largely through the imperturbable zeal and ingenuity of Mr. Lyulph 
Stanley, has forged its way through Government red tape and the 
grumbling of Philistine ratepayers across all these social barriers to 
the higher grade school and the advanced evening classes. For 
some years this audacity seemed to receive the sanction of 
the Education Department. Then came friction, resistance, and 
estrangement. In the end the courts were driven to decide that the 
legislators of 1870 had not authorised more than the elementary 
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education of mere children. The limitation thus practically 
reimposed by the judges in 1900-1 was, as we now see, not due to 
any special perversity, but to the historical fact that English public 
education, unlike that of Scotland or Switzerland, had its origin in 
what we have termed rescue work. 

Meanwhile the community had been approaching the problem 
from another standpoint. England experienced successive waves of 
uneasiness about the supposed lack of craftsmanship in the British 
workman, and the deficiency in technical knowledge of the foreman 
and superintendent. First, as usual, came voluntary effort—the 
early mechanics’ classes, the technical colleges of the City Companies, 
Quintin Hogg and the polytechnics ; presently to be magnified by 
the dramatic ‘rolling up’ of the City parochial charities under 
Mr. Bryce’s Act. Then, at last, the London County Council, 
reluctantly taking up the duty put upon it by the Technical 
Instruction Acts, began to spend its ‘whisky money.’ Beginning 
where the legal powers of the School Board ended, the Council, 
through its Technical Education Board, has, during the last ten 
years, laid down the lines of a highly complex system of specialised 
education, partly in the dozen great polytechnics, partly in its own 
technical institutes and art schools, and culminating in the technical 
faculties of the reorganised University of London. 

But, with all this, London was still without an authority 
competent to deal with education as a whole. Fifty years ago, 
Matthew Arnold, crying in the wilderness, pointed out the absurdity 
of confining collective action to this or that particular grade of 
education, or to any one section of the community. Imperceptibly 
public opinion gained a new point of view. The leaders of all the 
political parties unconsciously absorbed the idea that national 
efficiency depended on our making the most of the capacities of the 
whole population, which form, after all, as truly part of the national 
resources as our iron and coal. Indeed, as we now see with painful 
clearness, we have, in the long run, for the maintenance of our 
pre-eminent industrial position in the world, nothing to depend on 
except the brains of our people. Public education has, therefore, 
insensibly come te be regarded, not as a matter of philanthropy 
undertaken for the sake of the individual children benefited, but 
as a matter of national concern undertaken in the interest of the 
community as a whole. It is this notion which has, almost without 
the notice of the controversialists, been embodied in the Education 
Acts 1902-3. We no longer prescribe, as the sphere of the local 
education authority, ‘ elementary education,’ or ‘ technical education,’ 
or any other kind or grade of education. For the first time in 
English history it has been definitely made the duty of the public 
authority to provide anything and everything that is needed in the 
way of ‘ education’ without definition or limitation, without restric- 
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tion of age, or sex, or class, or subject, or grade. Thus the task 
of the new Education Authority for London is very different from 
that hitherto undertaken either by the School Board or the Technical 
Education Board. It is called upon to endow London with a complete 
educational system. To give to each of London’s 800,000 children 
during the years of compulsory school attendance the most effective 
physical, moral, and intellectual training ; to develop in them the 
utmost mental acquisitiveness; to arouse in as many as possible 
of them the indefinable quality that we call resourcefulness, 
initiative, inventiveness, or the capacity for meeting new conditions 
by new devices; to provide for the whole of them the widest 
possible opportunities for continuing their studies after leaving the 
day school; to carry on, by a ‘capacity-catching’ scholarship 
system, all whose brains make it profitable for the community to 
equip them with more advanced instruction; to organise, as well 
for these scholarship-holders as for all others able to benefit by it, 
an efficient and duly varied system of secondary and university 
education, whether predominantly literary, scientific, artistic, 
commercial, technological, or professional in type; to provide the 
best possible training for teachers of every kind and grade; and so 
to organise the whole machine as, while increasing knowledge and 
efficiency, to promote everywhere the development of character and 
culture, and ultimately to encourage the highest scholarship and 
the most advanced research—all this, and nothing less than this, 
is the task which Parliament has committed to the London County 
Council. 

How much is yet accomplished towards that great task? To 
‘take stock’ of London educationally seems to be the first duty 
of the new Education Authority. It was the comprehensive survey 
of London’s technical education, made for the County Council by 
Mr. Llewellyn Smith in 1892, which made possible the successful 
ten years’ work of its Technical Education Board. A similarly 
comprehensive survey of London education as a whole, as it stands 
in 1903, would be of inestimable value to the new Education 
Committee. It is an inevitable characteristic of educational adminis- 
tration in so vast an area that those who are interested in it have 
seldom had personal experience of, or come closely into contact with, 
more than a small portion of the field. One member knows about 
elementary schools, another almost exclusively about secondary ; 
one is interested in the teaching of science, and is quite unaware 
of the progress made in drawing or modern languages ; others, again, 
have governed boys’ schools, but have hardly an idea of what is 
required for infants or for girls, and may be only dimly aware of 
the technical college or the university. No complete or systematic 


description of the educational institutions of London at present 
exists. 
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To begin with the broad base of the public elementary school, 
such a survey would, I think, show that the great task committed 
to the School Board in 1870 has been at last accomplished ; that, 
of the child population living in houses under 40/. rental, practically 
all are now either on the rolls of schools recognised as ‘ efficient’ or 
otherwise accounted for; and that, roughly speaking, there is a 
school place for every child. This does not mean that there need 
be no more building of schools, even if London’s child population 
eontinues stationary, but that such buildings may, broadly speaking, 
henceforth be confined to coping with the shifting of the people 
from the centre to the suburbs, and to the necessary substitution, . 
as time goes on, of new schools for old ones. At least a quarter of 
the present public elementary school buildings of London are old 
and insanitary, and will have to be rebuilt, if not by the foundation 
managers out of private subscriptions, then as ‘provided schools’ 
at the publi¢ expense. 

Passing from the buildings to their inmates, it will be found 
that the children are, taken as a whole, more regular in their 
attendance than they have ever previously been, the average in 
1901-2 being 83:7 per cent. ‘his, however, is not satisfactory. 
If several dozen schools in London, some in poor districts, can 
maintain an average attendance of between 90 and 95 per cent. ; 
if all Leicester can achieve 88°7 per cent., and the whole of sparsely 
peopled Westmoreland 89°3 per cent., London cannot remain content 
with only 83°7, which means that there are at all times over 120,000 
children away from school. What is even more unsatisfactory is 
that a great part of the absences are made by the same 6 or 8 
per cent. of ‘ regular irregulars ’"—a body of perhaps 50,000 children 
who, by habitually missing half the possible attendances, escape 
most of the educational discipline of the school. Much has been 
done by the School Board of late years, mainly at the instigation 
ef Dr. Macnamara, to look after these children, and various 
improvements are already in progress. More can be accomplished 
when the visitors are more closely associated with the teachers, with 
a view to promptly visiting every absentee, and when the voluntary 
schools, where the attendance is much below that of the board 
schools, are brought under the same central control. 

Having got our children to school, the supremely important 
question remains: what is the quality of the education there given 
to them? On this point no materials exist for any confident answer. 
Since the abolition of the individual examination of the Govern- 
ment inspectors, no common measure has been applied to all the 
schools, and there is no statistical evidence to appeal to.’ If, 


? On the School Board itself there have been grave searchings of heart as to 
whether the greater freedom now allowed to the teachers, beneficent as the change 
as been on the whole, may not have resulted, in all but the best schools, in a 
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indeed, we confine our attention to the best hundred of the board 
schools, with their splendid new buildings, their unstinted equip- 
ment, their specialised departments, their completely trained staffs, 
and their energetic headmasters or headmistresses of the modern 
type, some complacency can be excused, for it may be doubted 
whether there is anything in the world equal to them. 

Even if we survey the whole of the board schools, educating 
five-sevenths of the children, these may, with their high average of 
excellence of buildings and equipment, and their superiority in 
proportion of fully-trained teachers, safely challenge comparison, 
taken as a whole, with the schools of any other English town. But 
the difference in real educational quality between the best and worst 
London board school is pretty considerable, and it may be doubted 
whether anybody but the School Board’s own inspectors knows how 
unsatisfactory the worst schools are, or what proportion the bad ones 
bear to the whole. Still greater divergencies exist among the 500 
voluntary schools, which educate two-sevenths of the children. It 
would seem as if, speaking generally, the few Jewish schools, nearly 
all the Wesleyan and British schools, and the best score or so of the 
Church schools are of good average efficiency. But there is no 
resisting the inference that nearly all the hundred Roman Catholic 
schools, and probably 300 of the 331 Church schools—having, in the 
aggregate, more than 150,000 children—are, so far as secular 
education is concerned, most calamitously behindhand. It is not 
merely that their buildings are inferior and often hopelessly 
antiquated, their equipment and furniture insufficient, and their 
teaching staffs inadequate and in too many cases inefficient. What 
is more serious is the extent to which these schools have fallen 
behind in educational ideas and methods; their inability to provide 
adequate instruction in the upper standards; and their hopeless 
failure in such subjects as elementary science and drawing. No 
child in these 400 schools has any practical chance of winning a 
scholarship under any system of open competition, and is thus 
inevitably debarred, however gifted it may be, from access to higher 
education. Putting together what little is really known of all the 
thousand public elementary schools of London, including both board 
and voluntary, there are competent observers who declare that 
nearly half of them, containing about a quarter of all the children, 
would probably be condemned as inefficient, either in respect of 
buildings or sanitation, of staffing or equipment, of curriculum or 
real success in child-training, by a Swiss, a Danish, a Saxon, a 
Prussian, or a Massachusetts school inspector. 

So grave a condemnation of the schools in which 200,000 
London children are being educated—a greater number than the 
serious falling off in the accuracy and thoroughness with which the elementary 


subjects are taught, See the significant report, and the still more significant 
evidence, of the Special Sub-Committee of the School Management Committee, 1902. 
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whole child-population of Manchester and Birmingham together— 
will come to most people, as it did to the present writer, with the 
shock of surprise. We must with all speed find out whether it:is 
borne out by the facts. We simply cannot afford to leave 200,000 
London children to this fate. At the same time we must take care 
to maintain, and even to multiply and improve, the excellent 
higher grade, higher elementary, and other superior schools which 
set the pace to the rest. 

Any general levelling up of the London elementary schools will 
bring the County Council face to face with the most pressing of 
educational problems, the supply and training of teachers. The 
present practice of the School Board of appointing to its permanent 
service none but fully trained teachers will, of course, be adopted 
by the County Council for all the schools. But this will be to 
raise the number required by nearly one half, and to demand, for 
London alone, more than 40 per cent. of the entire annual output 
of all the training colleges in England and Wales put together, and 
more than twice that of those situated in the London area. With 
the growing demand of the other counties and county boroughs, it 
is clear that London cannot possibly continue to get even as many 
as heretofore, let alone half as many again. Moreover it is only by 
each county training as many teachers as it needs (not in the least 
implying that each county should employ only those whom it has 
trained) that the total supply can be kept up. London, in fact, must 
somehow get established, primarily for its own supply, additional 
training college accommodation equal to an annual output of 500 
teachers, chiefly women. 

So far, no controversy arises among those acquainted with the 
needs ; and we may confidently expect the London County Council 
to provide what is required. But there is as yet no agreement 
whether we should add to the number of residential training colleges, 
in which the future teachers are boarded, lodged, and instructed in 
a sort of ‘seminary’ fashion, or whether we should simply enlarge 
ten or twelvefold the existing ‘Day Training College’ established in 
connection with London University, in which the students live at 
home or in lodgings, and, whilst provided with special pedagogic 
training, obtain their academic instruction as ordinary students in 
the various university colleges. Strong arguments are urged in 
favour of both systems. The residential training college, when at 
its best, offers many advantages to the London boy or girl of eighteen, 
coming from an artisan or lower middle class home. The removal 
from the crowded household in a monotonous street, from the often 
narrow outlook of the family life, with somewhat restricted diet and 
scanty exercise, to an institution in the fresh air and generous space 
of the country, with a common table, and a collegiate life, with all 
its training in manners and discipline, under a regimen specially 
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devised for healthy development of body and mind, inspired, we 
may add, by corporate traditions, and by the personal influence of 
a highly selected staff—all these circumstances have, in the past, 
made the two or three years at such colleges as that of the old 
‘ Borough Road,’ at Isleworth, or for women at Stockwell, a veritable 
stride forward in health, conduct, and culture to the young men and 
women who were fortunate enough to gain admission to them. But 
there are drawbacks. The establishment of a dozen new Stockwells 
or Isleworths would mean a capital expenditure of half a million. 
Moreover, the segregation, for two or three years, of young men or 
young women, all of nearly the same social class and the same ante- 
cedent education, all bent on passing the same examinations and 
intending to follow the same occupation, all taught the same subjects 
by the same teachers—is not calculated to give either breadth of 
culture or knowledge of life. The alternative of a Day Training 
College, attached to a university, offers, it is said, at any rate to the 
abler and better educated of the pupil-teachers, a far more valuable 
training. The pupil-teachers entering, in London, University College 
or King’s College as ordinary undergraduates, working for a degree 
in one of the faculties of the university, attending the lectures of 
men of distinction, and mixing, so far as university students in 
London mix at all one with another, with undergraduates of other 
antecedents, other faculties and other vocations in life, cannot fail 
to get a broader and more humane education than is possible at even 
the best seminary. The balance of advantage seems on the side 
of the university Day Training College. Its drawbacks are that 
only the ablest of our future teachers in elementary schools are at 
present sufficiently well educated to profit by the university cur- 
riculum ; and that the pedagogic work which they necessarily have 
to add to that of the ordinary undergraduate makes it a severe strain 
upon them. And there is the practical difficulty of absorbing, in 
the existing university colleges of the metropolis, anything like so 
large a number as 1500 additional teacher-undergraduates. The 
inference seems to be that we must, in London, adopt both plans, 
making the best of each of them—on the one hand enlarge as 
rapidly as possible the present excellent nucleus of a Day Training 
College, admitting both secondary and elementary school teachers, 
securing, in some way or another, the necessary corresponding 
enlargement or multiplication of the existing university colleges, 
and’providing residential hostels for such students as need them; 
on ,the other hand, grasp eagerly at any opportunity of establish- 
ing in the country round London, at least, a couple of new 
‘Stockwells’ for those London girls who find themselves excluded 
from existing residential colleges because they are not members of 
the Anglican or Roman Catholic Church, and whose needs and cir- 
cumstances make the university Day Training College unsuitable. 
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The provision of training colleges is, however, only half the 
problem. Between fourteen, the age of leaving the elementary 
school, and eighteen or nineteen, that of entering the training 
college, the future teachers have to be caught, broken in to teaching 
work, and given some sort of secondary education. Hitherto we 
have relied for this on the pupil-teacher system. This system, as it 
was, and as in many country districts it still continues to be, may 
fairly be denounced as a combination of child-labour and soul- 
destroying intellectual drudgery unworthy of a civilised nation. 
The boy or girl of thirteen, who a few weeks previously had been in 
the sixth standard, was often put straightway in charge of fifty or 
sixty younger urchins, whom he or she sometimes learnt to control and 
discipline, if not to teach, in a marvellous manner. At fourteen he 
or she would be regularly apprenticed to the teaching trade, receiv- 
ing a few shillings a week, and being supposed to be instructed by 
the head-teacher. For the next four or five years the pupil-teachers 
would be slaving all day in the exhausting task of school-teaching, 
struggling with the large classes in the lower standards; and 
cramming up in the evening the woodenest of text-books with the 
scantiest of tutorial assistance, in order to pass the Government 
examinations on which depended their whole professional careers. 
It is difficult to imagine a more cruel and less enlightened way 
of preparing those who are to become the intellectual guides and 
inspirers of the masses. Fortunately, the whole system is in course 
of transformation, and the London School Board has long treated 
its pupil-teachers very differently. Yet notwithstanding all that is 
done for them, even in London the recruits fall short of the numbers 
required. To fill the annual vacancies among its assistant teachers, 
London needs, at least, 2000 new pupil-teachers a year, one-third 
boys and two-thirds girls, allowing for the percentage which drops 
out by the way. The School Board gets only about eight hundred 
and fifty and the voluntary schools perhaps half that number. With 
both the deficiency is greatest on the male side. The London boy 
has, in fact, nearly ceased to enter the teaching profession. In 
all London last year, with close upon five millions of people, the 
number of boys who became pupil-teachers in any kind of school 
did not reach two hundred.? 


? Apart from the objections to attracting any continuous stream of immigrants 
to the already overcrowded metropolis, the extent to which whole sections of 
London’s services are habitually recruited from the provinces is disquieting in its 
restriction of the opportunities practically open to the London boy. There is reason 
to infer that less than a third of the vacancies for male assistant teachers in London 
are filled by London boys. The competitive examinations for entrance to the 
great services of the Customs and Excise show an overwhelming proportion of 
non-Londoners among the successful candidates. Few London boys enter for the 
national scholarships for science and art teachers. In other spheres it may be noted 
that both the porters and clerks of the wholesale drapery houses are largely drawn 
from the country ; that the London police are largely recruited from the country ; 
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Instead of remedying this dearth of pupil-teachers, the Board of 
Education has just issued new regulations, which revolutionise the 
whole system. The pupil-teacher of fourteen or fifteen, as he 
exists to-day, is peremptorily abolished. The future teachers are 
henceforth to devote themselves exclusively to secondary education 
up to the age of, at least, sixteen; and their period of actual 
apprenticeship is limited to two years, which may begin as late as 
nearly eighteen years of age. The whole of the regulations point 
to an intention on the part of the Board of Education to make it 
impossible for the pupil-teacher of the future to be taken straight 
from the elementary school. However much we may welcome the 
spirit of this revolutionary change, it involves, even in London, and 
much more so elsewhere, some difficult readjustments. The present 
scarcity of pupil-teachers shows that the payment made to them 
between fourteen and eighteen cannot be reduced, and ought rather 
to be increased, especially for boys. The new Education Authority 
will therefore not only have to see that a sufficient number of 
efficient secondary schools are available for the appropriate instruc- 
tion up to sixteen of all its future pupil-teachers. It will also have 
to pay them, in a new form, at least the equivalent of the wages 
which they have hitherto received up to that age, nominally in 
return for their services in the school. It looks as if the London 
County Council, merely in order to keep up the necessary supply of 
pupil-teachers, would find itself compelled to increase its junior 
county scholarships to 2000 a year, and to give two-thirds of 
the total number to girls, perhaps confining the last thousand to 
candidates who undertake to complete their pupil-teacher appren- 
ticeship, and possibly modifying for such candidates its financial 
regulations. 

The scholarship system which the Board of Education’s new 
pupil-teacher regulations will thus revolutionise is one of the most 
successful developments of the past decade. Every year about 
eight hundred of the ablest boys and girls in the public elementary 
or lower secondary schools, between eleven and thirteen years of 
age, are picked by competitive examination for two to five years’ 
higher education. These two thousand scholarships provide for the 
cleverest children of the London wage-earners a more genuinely 
accessible ladder than is open to the corresponding class in any 


that the Metropolitan Fire Brigade is nearly wholly drawn from sailors, compara- 
tively few of whom are London-born; and that such a typically London industry 
as the building trade takes, nowadays, hardly any boys, and is mainly recruited by 
young journeymen from elsewhere. It must be remembered that the London boy 
seldom starts as a teacher, clerk, policeman, fireman, porter, bricklayer, or carpenter 
in any other town. It will be deplorable if we have to infer that, apart from the 
great army of junior clerks, it is the still greater host of dock and other unskilled 
labourers which is recruited in the largest proportion by Londoners. We should 
at any rate take care that the London boy has the first steps to the entrance of all 
skilled occupations and professions made genuinely accessible to him. 
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American, French, or German city. In addition to these mainten- 
ance scholarships there are free places at most of the London 
secondary schools, from St. Paul’s downwards, which are utilised, 
as is found to be the case with all provision of merely gratuitous 
secondary education, by the lower middle and professional classes. 
Above these opportunities stand the intermediate and senior county 
scholarships, and others provided by various trust funds, probably 
altogether about two hundred in each year, for candidates between 
fifteen and nineteen years of age. These serve partly to carry on 
the best of the junior scholars; partly to admit to the highest 
secondary schools the ablest children of parents ineligible for the _ 
lowest rung of the ladder; and partly to take the very pick of 
London’s young people to the technical college and the university. 

This scholarship scheme has now necessarily to be revised, to 
bring it into accord with the changes lately made in the school- 
leaving age and the pupil-teacher system. Practically all children 
now stay at school until fourteen, and it is no longer necessary for 
any substantial payment towards the maintenance of the scholarship 
to begin before that age. On the other hand, there is a consensus 
of opinion that, when a child passes from an elementary to a 
secondary school, it should do so before the age of twelve, and 
should remain for not less than four years. It looks as if the limit 
of age for the normal junior scholarship should be reduced from 
thirteen to twelve, and its duration extended from two to four 
years, whilst the annual maintenance allowance up to the age of 
fourteen might be reduced to 5/., rising to 10/. and 151. in the last 
two years. And if the need for pupil-teachers causes the number 
of scholarships to rise to 2000 a year, it would perhaps be possible to 
effect the further desirable reform of beginning the selecting process 
by a preliminary examination, conducted by the head-teachers them- 
selves, in their own schools, of all the children who had attained 
the fifth standard before the age of twelve; and of undertaking to 
award the scholarships, not to any fixed number of winners, but to 
all who, in the subsequent centralised competitive examination, 
reached a certain percentage of marks. Such a reform would 
organically connect the scholarship system with all the public 
elementary schools, instead of, as at present, only about a third of 
them ; and would bring London’s ‘capacity-catching machine’ to 
bear on every promising child. 

There must, however, be an adequate supply of efficient secondary 
schools for these picked scholars to attend, not to mention the 
needs of those who can afford to keep their boys and girls at school 
until seventeen or nineteen. There isa common impression that the 
public secondary schools of London are few and inefficient. Yet, 
including only foundations of which the management is essentially 
public in character, London has to-day certainly not less than 25,000 
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boys and girls between seven and nineteen in its secondary schools, 
actually a larger number than either Paris or Berlin. In the back- 
ground, and not included in this calculation, stands the horde of 
private adventure ‘commercial academies’ and ‘colleges for young 
ladies’ of the genteel suburbs, These we may leave gently on one side. 
The publicly managed schools number about ninety, well dispersed 
over the whole county, ranging from those like Parmiter’s School 
(Bethnal Green) and Addey’s School (Deptford), where the leaving 
age is sixteen or seventeen, through the dozen admirable institutions 
of the essentially public Girls’ Public Day School Company, up to 
such thoroughly efficient ‘first-grade’ schools as the North London 
Collegiate, for girls (St. Pancras), and Dulwich College (Camberwell) 
and St. Paul’s (Hammersmith) for boys. Yet so dense is London 
that, with one or two exceptions, the very existence of these schools 
is forgotten by the ordinary citizen, and is often ignored by the 
legislator or administrator. Many a middle-class family which 
could well afford to send its boys and girls to secondary schools is 
unfamiliar with those which exist within a mile of its home. Even 
to the best informed educational administrators the real state and 
quality of the London secondary schools, taken as a whole, are 
far less accurately known than those of the elementary. All 
the information points to the conclusion that the efficiency varies 
immensely from school to school; that nearly all of them have good 
buildings, mostly well provided with science laboratories and suitable 
equipment; and that, where any school falls below the mark, the 
weak point is the staffing. In at least a third of the London 
secondary schools the income from fees and endowment is insufli- 
cient to provide more than one good salary, which goes to the 
head-teacher, whilst the assistants, who ought to be university 
graduates, are paid, for the most part, less than is earned by 
an ordinary certificated teacher in a board school. Yet, even 
recognising all the shortcomings of these schools, the department of 
secondary education is not one which will give the London County 
Council any serious trouble. About forty of the publicly managed 
schools are sufficiently well off to be independent of its aid, and 
these, nearly always charging high fees, and providing an education 
of high grade, may be left to themselves. The other fifty, including 
practically all those in need of help, have already shown by their 
cordial co-operation with the Technical Education Board their 
willingness to fall into line. It would, of course, be unnecessary to 
disturb the present governing bodies, on which the local authorities 
are already well represented, and it would be unwise for the Council 
to interfere in the details of administration. In no department is it 
so important to maintain variety and independent experiment as in 
the secondary schools. The policy should be one of very strenuous 
organising, supervising, criticising, subsidising, and advertising. 
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What needs to be insisted on is that every secondary school should 
attain a high level of efficiency in its own particular line; that the 
quality of the work should be systematically tested by thorough 
public inspection, if not also by the new ‘school-leaving’ form of 
the London matriculation; that any shortcomings in buildings, 
equipment, and curriculum should be promptly made good, and that, 
in particular, the science, drawing, and modern languages should be 
specially attended to; that accommodation be found, either by en- 
iargements or by the establishment of new schools; for the necessary 
addition to the number of scholarship holders ; and above all that 
an adequate scale of qualifications and progressive salaries be adopted - 
for the teaching staff, so that all future vacancies may be filled by 
the appointment of men or women of education and professional 
training, whose remuneration and prospects will be such as to secure 
stability and continuity of work. 

But construct what scholarship ladder we will, the secondary 
schools can be used only by a small fraction of the population. For 
the secondary education of the masses there has been organised, by 
the School Board on the one hand, and the Technical Education 
Board on the other, an extensive assortment of evening classes; 
providing instruction in every imaginable subject of literature, 
science, art, and technology. The classes of the School Board, 
which enrol over 120,000 students for the winter session and have 
an average attendance of half that number, are conducted in 400 of 
its day-school buildings, mainly by the younger and more energetic 
of its staff of day teachers. The work of the Technical Education 
Board, dealing usually with a more advanced stage and older scholars, 
is concentrated in the forty polytechnics, art schools, and technical 
institutes under its management or control, which have in the aggre- 
gate about 50,000 students. Here the lecturers and teachers are 
specialists in their respective subjects, teaching in institutions 
specially equipped for their work. At six of the polytechnics, the 
highest classes have been included in the faculties of the reorganised 
London University. These two schemes of evening instruction have 
now to be co-ordinated, differentiated, and developed. There can be 
no question of stopping either one or the other ; on the contrary, both 
sides of the work will have to be increased. It ought not to be too 
much to ask that every boy or girl who leaves school at fourteen or 
fifteen should, up to twenty-one, be at any rate enrolled at some 
evening-class institution, even if attendance is confined to an hour a 
week. Yet there are in London over 600,000 young people between 
fourteen and twenty-one, and not a third of these are at present 
members of any sort of institution, recreational or educational. Out 
of 84,000 boys and girls between fifteen and sixteen, only 21,000 are 
on the rolls. What is happening to the others? We cannot, as yet, 
compel them to come in, as the Bishop of Hereford proposes, though 
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this is done in various parts of Germany and Switzerland. But we 
might try the experiment of using the school attendance officers to 
look after those who have not joined an evening school, using the 
method of persuasion, just as they look after the younger defaulters 
from the day school. Meanwhile we could bring the whole of the 
evening instruction in each borough into a single harmonious 
organisation ; we could allocate the work in such a way as to provide 
appropriately for each age and each grade, and avoid overlapping ; 
we could take care that each subject is taught under the most 
effective conditions, and properly co-ordinated with more advanced 
instruction elsewhere ; and we could arrange for the progression of 
the students from stage to stage, until they reach the highest classes 
of the nearest polytechnic, or the technical college itself. 

Finally, we reach, as the crown of the whole educational system, 
the newly reorganised University of London, with its 600 professors 
in eight different faculties, its twenty-five constituent colleges, its 
3,000 ‘internal’ undergraduates, and its still larger army of 
unmatriculated students attending university courses, constituting 
already the nucleus—especially in medicine, science, technology, and 
economics—of a centre of academic teaching and research not un- 
worthy of the great city that it serves. What is important in the 
present survey is the closeness with which the university has already 
connected itself with all the other branches of educational work. 
By its inspection of schools and its new ‘school-leaving’ matricula- 
tion examination, it stretches down its roots to the secondary schools, 
from which it is attracting a steadily increasing number of under- 
graduates. By the bold opening of many of the ordinary courses to 
the evening student, it has—though at the sacrifice of the professors’ 
dining engagements !—put itself in touch with a crowd of able and 
eager students. Alike in respect of the training of teachers and the 
adequate development of the scholarship system, it has made itself 
indispensable to the elementary schools. It is a tribute to the far- 
sighted statesmanship of those who drafted the scheme of reorganisa- 
tion, and also to the prudent catholicity which has marked its present 
administration, that the University of London, only five years ago an 
isolated examining board without professors, students, colleges, or local 
connections of any kind, forms to-day an integral part of the London 
educational system. This connection is evidently destined to con- 
tinue, and to become even more intimate. The urgent need for an 
extensive enlargement of the Day Training College, and the improve- 
ment in the education of pupil-teachers, will bring to the doors of 
the existing university colleges hundreds of additional young men and 
women, for whose academic training between eighteen and twenty- 
one the local education authority will have to provide. The develop- 
ment of the scholarship system will add another contingent, whom it 
will not be profitable to have to send to Germany, to seek the in- 
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struction in chemical technology or specialised engineering which is 
lacking in London. The need for considerable developments in the 
provision of more specialised science and technology, to say nothing 
of modern languages and economics, is, indeed, too patent to require 
argument. The grant of 10,000/. a year made by the London 
County Council towards such part of the university work as falls 
within the statutory definition of technical education, and the recent 
conditional undertaking of the Council to contribute 20,000/. a year 
to the projected new College of Technology, warrant us in assuming 
that, with the wider powers conferred by the Act of 1903, the muni- 
cipal authorities of London, like those of Liverpool and Manchester, 
Birmingham and Glasgow, will not be unappreciative either of the 
requirements of their local university or of its place in the sys- 
tematic organisation of London’s education. 

This rapid sketch of the most prominent facts and problems of 
London education will have seemed to some to omit the most press- 
ing and the most important of them all. Some such readers may 
have looked for a discussion of the relative merits of a controlling 
body elected ad hoc, and the common municipal authority of the 
county, whilst to others the all-engrossing issue will have been the 
relation between denominational teaching and the public purse. 
It is my personal opinion that the Acts of 1902-3 require amend- 
ment at many points. But it is the simple fact that none of these 
hotly debated political questions traverses the actual work of edu- 
cational administration. Neither the political nor the religious 
difficulty is met with in the schools themselves. Thus, if people 
feel strongly on these issues, it is as legislators and electors, not as 
educational administrators, that they must decide them. 

With regard to the first of these controversies, as to whether the 
London Education Authority should be the County Council or a body 
elected ad hoc, not much need be said. The attitude of the educa- 
tionist will be that of real mother at the judgment of Solomon—so 
long as the babe remains whole it is of secondary importance which 
body takes charge of it. What is vital is that there should be no 
more delay. The interregnum is paralysing the daily administra- 
tive work. Now that Parliament has decided, the sooner the new 
Education Committee grapples with its great task, and makes the 
necessary reorganisation of the administrative machinery—a subject 
which would demand an article for itself—the better it will be for 
London’s children, Whatever alteration is required in the constitu- 
tion of the County Council itself can best be obtained when experi- 
ence of the new work has been gained. 

When we come to the religious question, the first impression of 
the practical administrator is that grave indeed is the responsibility 
of those who seek to disturb the status quo. From this standpoint 
it is a merit of the Acts of 1902-3 that, so far as religious teaching 
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is concerned, they simply maintain the existing arrangements. They 
make no change whatever, and they require no change, in the re- 
ligious instruction given in any London school. In the 498 board 
schools educating 71 per cent. of all the children, there will go on 
the same ‘undenominational Christianity,’ according to the widely 
accepted syllabus of the ‘Compromise of 1871,’ which the County 
Council will certainly not dream of disturbing. In the 331 Anglican 
schools, with their 21 per cent. of the children, the Church Catechism 
and the Book of Common Prayer will continue to be taught. The 
100 Roman Catholic schools will go on providing their 4 per cent. 
with the doctrines of their own Church. The 15 Wesleyan schools 
and the 7 schools of the British and Foreign School Society, 
with their 1 per cent. of the scholars, will persist in giving exactly the 
religious instruction they prefer. The 9 large Jewish schools, with 
about the same proportion of the total, will inculcate their own faith 
and observe their own festivals. Exactly the same continuity is 
preserved to them all, and to any secularist or nondescript school. 
Whether this freedom in diversity represents an ideal arrangement 
or not, it has the great merit of existing ; of having worked smoothly 
and well for a whole generation; and of exciting practically no 
objection among the children, the parents, the teachers, or, in fact, 
anyone actually connected with the working of the schools. 

This diversity in schools involves, as every practical educationist 
knows, some segregation of teachers according to their views on the 
deepest problems of ethics and theology. It is easy for those who 
do not face the problem to earn the cheap applause of the unthink- 
ing by denouncing all religious tests. Asa matter of fact, in the 
London board school of to-day, the teachers are appointed to give 
religious instruction on a syllabus involving the existence of a 
Personal Deity, the Divinity of Christ, the Incarnation, the Resur- 
rection, Heaven (if not also Hell), and other highly controversial 
theological dogmas, in which many persons in the teaching profession 
do not believe. Even the Bible cannot be read as the Word of God 
without offending some consciences, In one or two London board 
schools, by a convenient evasion to which no one objects, the creed 
expounded is not that of Christianity at all; the Gospels are im- 
plicitly put on a level with the Koran; and Jewish teachers are 
deliberately selected in order that they may expound the Jewish 
Bible to Jewish children, for whose convenience the whole school 
is closed on the Jewish festivals. It is plain that in Roman Catholic, 
Anglican, and Wesleyan schools there is, for the most part, a similar 
selection. This inevitable segregation of teachers, or, as some per- 
sons choose to call it, this use of a religious test, is neither estab- 
lished nor increased by the Acts of 1902-3. There ought to be no 
exclusions, either by law or trust-deed. To put any such invidious 
distinctions on record is inconsistent with the spirit of what is 
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essentially a public service. But as a mere matter of administrative 
practice, whenever we have Roman Catholic or Protestant or Jewish 
children segregated in groups, it is convenient to have each group 
taught, at any rate as far as some of the staff of each school are 
concerned, by teachers of its own faith. It cannot surely be sug- 
gested that men and women should be required, or even encouraged, 
to give ethical or religious instruction in which they disbelieve, 
that they should day after day stand before their pupils and in- 
culcate the supreme duty of veracity, with a more or less carefully 
hidden lie on their lips. Nor is this position created by the existence 
of schools connected with different ethical and religious systems. If 
we made all schools ‘undenominational,’ or even ‘secular,’ and im- 
posed one particular form of moral instruction on all of them alike, 
we should necessarily have to couch this in some phraseology of 
scientific, metaphysical, or theological exposition of the order of the 
universe; and by any such uniformity, inevitably by implication 
either theistic or agnostic, we should be erecting a far more restric- 
tive test than is involved by the present diversity. We should, in 
fact, in that case exclude, not from this or that school only, but 
from the whole teaching profession, all those who could not conscien- 
tiously swallow either the positive or the negative implications of 
the one official formula for the time being. The diversity of creed 
of the parents and the children being accompanied by an equal 
diversity of creed among those who wish to be teachers, the actually 
existing diversity of schools involves, as a matter of fact, the mini- 
mum of exclusion on account of ethical views or religious beliefs, 
and thus makes the teaching profession compatible with the widest 
practicable variety of opinions. 

What the Acts of 1902-3 do, as regards the voluntary schools, 
is neither to create nor to alter the existing diversity, nor yet to 
establish any new test, but, in consideration of the provision of the 
sites and buildings free of cost to the public, to make the salaries 
of the teachers and the current expenses of education independent 
of the charitable subscriber, and to charge these expenses to the 
public purse. Whether or not this is financially a good bargain for 
either party to it we need not now discuss. Educationally, as 
Dr. Macnamara has consistently pointed out, it is pure gain. We 
cannot afford to go on trusting the educational efficiency of 218,000 
London children to the whims and vagaries of individual charity. 
Nor need the ratepayer shrink from the burden. It so happens that 
the London County Council will make an actual profit by the trans- 
action. The whole annual cost of the voluntary schools hitherto 
borne by subscriptions is only about 82,000/. per annum, whereas 
the net increase in the total Government grant to London, which 
becomes payable only when they are taken over, is no less than 
190,000/. per annum. The financing of the voluntary schools and 
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the substitution of the County Council for the School Board as the 
education authority, ought to mean therefore, not an increase, but 
a reduction of the rate by a halfpenny in the pound. It is true 
that to bring up to the same educational level as the best 100 
board schools the 25 per cent. of London’s schooling which is now 
below the mark will require a gradual increase of expenditure during 
the next few years. It is, however, to be noted that the whole of 
this increase will be spent on the secular education, not on the 
religious instruction ; that it will be required alike in the defective 
board schools and the defective voluntary schools; and that it will 
be spent in all cases directly by the London County Council, and as 
that body, not the managers, may choose. 

There are those who advise the electors to refuse to the 
voluntary schools any support from the rates; and who are willing 
to see them close their doors if their present subscribers will not 
keep them efficient. Whether or not this would be fair, it would 
at any rate be ruinous to the London ratepayer. The present 472 
Anglican, Roman Catholic, Wesleyan, British, and Jewish schools 
stand on 150 acres of London land, nearly all freehold, worth, on 
the lowest computation, as land alone, something like 2,000,000/. 
Their buildings, though often defective, are actually serving over 
200,000 children, and they have to be rebuilt, whenever rebuilding 
is necessary, at the private subscribers’ expense. We cannot 
arbitrarily take away from their present legal owners these sites 
and buildings, worth a rental of at least 150,000/. a year, which the 
Act places gratuitously at our disposal. To discard them, relegating 
them to use as Sunday schools and Bible classes (which would in 
most cases satisfy their trust-deeds), and to build board schools for 
200,000 more children, would cost the London ratepayers over 
5,000,0000. 

There are some who imagine that the powers of control over 
the voluntary schools which the new Acts give to the London 
County Council are incomplete and inadequate. If this proves to 
be the case, they will very soon be strengthened. The managers 
will not find that they have much power. My own impression, based 
on some knowledge of the Council, is that this body knows how to 
make effective any control which is entrusted to it. What with its 
absolute authority over secular education, and its unique opportuni- 
ties of training teachers and pupil-teachers ; what with its fixing the 
qualifications and salaries of every grade of teachers in every school, 
and the annual increments of salary, which it can give or withhold 
at its will ; what with its carefully considered confirmation of every 
teacher’s appointment, and its putting them all as its own officers 
on its own salary lists; what with the opportunities of evening 
employment which it has to offer to them, and the unparalleled 
field for promotion which it controls; what with its supply of 
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approved books and apparatus from its own central store, and the 
teaching of special subjects by its own peripatetic instructors ; 
what with its extensive staff of school inspectors, on whose reports 

the teachers’ increments of salary will depend, and its no less 

influential staff of dilapidation surveyors, with whose requirements 

the foundation managers will have to comply, I shall be surprised 

if the London County Council finds any administrative difficulty in 

getting all the power it desires. Does anyone imagine that any of 
the Churches, however potent in its own sphere, is going to be able 

to ‘draw out Leviathan with an hook’ or ‘bore his jaw through 

with a thorn’? 

These objections to the Acts of 1902-3 are, as is now plain, not 
the serious point of the attack. In the end the person with whom 
we stand face to face is the conscientious objector. To propose to 
give under public auspices any sort of ethical or religious instruction 
which earnest men and women deem erroneous, is, in 1903, as in 
1843 and 1870, to stir up a storm of passionate conviction. Against 
the full force of this conviction, electoral or financial considerations, 
the efficiency of the physical and mental training given to the 
children, or even the continuance of any publicly organised and 
subsidised education system at all, are as dust before the whirlwind. 
To the fervent Protestant it is an infamy that the Government 
should seem to support the teaching of Roman Catholicism. The 
earnest Free Church minister is wounded in his soul at any public 
countenancing of the errors of Anglicanism. To the conscientious 
Roman Catholic, mere participation in the indiscriminate reading 
and discussion of the Bible which goes on in all Protestant schools 
is to incur the damnable guilt of heresy, whilst the ordinary school 
history-book, with its Protestant version of the Reformation, is a 
blasphemy. To many a devout Anglican, incredible as it seems to his 
Nonconformist brethren, the ‘undenominationalism’ of the board 
schools is an evil monstrosity of the most pernicious tendency. The 
exclusion of every shred of religion, which the Comtist and the 
Secularist would prefer—the turning of God and the Bible out of all 
the public schools of the land—is vehemently objected to by every- 
one else. It is in vain that you point out that, as each denomina- 
tion pays its own share of rates and taxes, each may be regarded 
as, in effect, paying only for the particular schools which do not 
offend its conscience. Those of us who have been brought up to 
regard all truth as relative to the person who believes it are apt 
altogether to underrate the horror and offence given to many an 
earnest soul by the very notion of deliberately ‘ subsidising error.’ 

To the problem thus raised I know of no solution. It is not 
enough to answer, as does the practical man, that the State, with all 
its thousand working compromises, must somehow go on. To all 
who feel deeply on such questions there comes a solemn parting of 
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the ways—a point at which, at whatever hazard of personal or class 
or party interests, they resolutely refuse to participate in sin or to 
co-operate in bringing about a disastrous calamity to the commu- 
nity. The dilemma we are in is that the possession of conscientious 
feelings of this kind is no monopoly. It is not even confined to 
the conflicting bands of religionists. We must honour the motives 
of these idealists, and admit their several rights to struggle one 
against another in the Parliamentary arena for the triumph of what 
they respectively think of supreme importance. But they, in their 
turn, must recognise the existence of equally conscientious idealists, 
who will fight quite as hard for that on which, as it seems to them, 
the salvation of the nation depends. There are whole ranges of 
human thought and feeling, whole regions of our life in this world, 
indispensable to any education that is worthy of the name, which 
we cannot deal with in our schools without candidly accepting the 
principle that the State, if it is to educate at all, not only may, but. 
frankly must, ‘ subsidise error’; that is to say, must accept as the 
basis and vehicle of its instruction that which some or other of its 
members deem to be error. Above all, we must not allow these 
disputes to interfere with the current administration. There are 
fervent educationists to whom the point of conscience comes in the 
reflection that, whilst the various other conscientious objectors are 
disputing as to how they would like to alter the existing status quo 
im the schools, there are 800,000 London children waiting to be 
taught. To these particular conscientious objectors, who will make 
a stand for their faith, the supremely important thing is not whether 
this or that ethical or theological form shall be used as the medium 
of instruction, but that these 800,000 children shall not be denied 
the mental, moral, and physical training that we all agree must be 
given to them, up to whatever standard London can afford; that 
in all this great city, from this time forth, there shall grow up no 
human soul in the blindness of ignorance ; that henceforth no spark 
of genius shall for lack of opportunity be lost to the world ; and 
that, whatever fate may be in store for the British Empire, London, 
at any rate, in bringing its whole population up to the highest 
practicable efficiency, this day shall do its duty. 
SipNEY WEBB. 





THE NEGRO PROBLEM IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


THE inability of a surgical operation to effect a permanent and com- 
plete cure of diseases in the body politic is once more attested by 
the recent inflammation of the Negro Question in the Southern 
States of America. The Civil War saved the Union and secured the 
emancipation of the slaves, but it left behind the seeds of fresh 
racial, political, and economic trouble which are now beginning to 
appear above ground. The fatal chain of logic by which force 
generates force, fraud, and every form of illegality, by an inevitable 
sequence of events, is plainly marked in the history of the last forty 
years. The military resistance of the South was broken by the war, 
emancipation was imposed upon them, they could not openly resist or 
hope for any full restoration of the political and economic status of 
society before the war. But they did not acquiesce. As soon as 
State governments were again permitted to arise, they passed laws 
for the regulation of negro labour and the restriction and punishment 
of vagrancy, which, under the plausible pretext of securing society 
against a temporary condition of disorder, were really designed to re- 
impose servitude upon large numbers of emancipated slaves. This 
breach of the spirit, if not the letter, of the Emancipation Act 
exasperated the North, and led to the adoption of the famous 
Fifteenth Amendment, which bestowed a full franchise on the 
negroes, and the Reconstruction Act, which vested the Federal 
Government with the duty of providing ‘efficient governments for 
the insurrectionary States.’ Southern whites in seeking to justify 
their present attitude invariably dwell, not on the violence of the 
war, which they condone, nor upon the Act of Emancipation, but 
upon the abominations of misgovernment which they suffered under 
the tyranny of the negroes and the Northern ‘carpet-baggers’ 
during the years of reconstruction. It is the injury and insult of 
this period that ate into their souls, inspiring a conscious race 
hatred which did not exist before. If any reader wishes to under- 
stand the legacy of horror which Southerners to-day inherit from 
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the period 1865-1877, he will find a powerful presentation in a 
recent work of fiction, expressly charged with the Southern point of 
view, entitled ‘ The Leopard’s Spots.’ 

It is quite impossible to grasp the real issue of to-day without 
an adequate realisation of the grotesque horror of this ‘ Recon- 
struction’ period, when the legislatures were filled with negroes who 
could neither read nor write, and who, with their white confederates, 
shared out the assets of the State in schemes of open wholesale 
plunder. Itis these years of ‘anarchy’ that stick in the Southerner’s 
memory and stiffen him to any acts of force or fraud which he thinks 
necessary to prevent a recurrence. Since the last draft of Federal 
troops withdrew from the South in 1877, and free self-government was 
again permitted to the Southern States, the Fifteenth Amendment 
has habitually been set at defiance by the white inhabitants through- 
out the South. Until lately this denial of the franchise to the 
negroes was achieved by open force or fraud. Negroes were told 
that they would not be allowed to vote, and whites with revolvers 
lined the polling-booths ; or else in quieter States the registers were 
falsified, the ballot-boxes were ‘stuffed’ with bogus votes, or negro 
votes were simply not counted. The attitude of the North towards 
these malpractices was characteristically American.  [llegality is 
always excused in an emergency; the idea that a law should be 
enforced because it exists has no hold on the American mind. The 
negrophil sentiment of the North during the period following the 
war had undergone a ‘slump,’ and even the party feeling among 
Republicans against the habitual monopoly of the Southern voting 
power by Democrats was not persistent or intense enough to induce 
active interference. The Force Bill of 1890 was the only serious 
attempt to apply the law, and the tacit withdrawal of this measure 
was taken as an admission that the South was free to cheat the 
negroes out of their votes so long as it was done informally. 

A novel aspect, however, has been put upon the franchise issue 
by the action of a number of State governments during the last few 
years. The degradation of resorting to force or open fraud in order 
to maintain white supremacy was keenly felt by many respectable 
whites, and they began to cast round for legal methods of compassing 
the same end. This they profess to have found in the form of 
Constitutional Amendments, placing a variety of qualifications upon 
the franchise, In several cases the payment of poll-tax is required. 
But the most efficacious measures are those imposing an education 
test, according to which a voter is required to be able ‘to read any 
section of the Constitution’ or ‘to understand the same when read to 
him, and give a reasonable interpretation thereof.’ The example 
thus set in Mississippi has been followed in Louisiana, the Carolinas, 
and in fact in all States where the black population forms a large 
proportion of the whole. In several States, in addition to the 
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education test a ‘ grandfather clause’ is inserted, which excuses the 
property or education test in the case of descendants of men who 
voted before the war. Although there is no formal discrimination 
of colour in these tests, all of them operate or are operated so as to 
admit whites and to exclude blacks. The ‘ grandfather clause’ has 
of course no other possible meaning, while it is not seriously con- 
tended by anyone that the education test is fairly and equally applied 
to the two races. The actual effect of these ‘legal’ methods of 
exclusion is measured in South Carolina by the fact that, out of 
120,000 male adult negroes, only about 6,000 are registered voters. 
There are some eight million negroes in the Southern and South 
Central States; in two States, South Carolina and Mississippi, they 
are a majority of the population ; in three States, Georgia, Louisiana, 
and Florida, they form nearly a half of the population ; and in several 
other States they form a majority in certain districts. Yet so 
thoroughly effective is this infraction or evasion of the Fifteenth 
Amendment that nowhere are negroes returned to any of the 
legislative assemblies, nowhere do they possess any reality of political 
power. Ina very few towns, largely occupied by Northerners, such 
as Jacksonville in Florida, a few negroes are found upon the City 
Council, but I could find no other instances where any real electoral 
rights were secured to them. 

It is often represented that this denial of political rights to the 
negroes is not a substantial grievance. An increasing section of 
public opinion in the North is ready to admit that the general 
bestowal of the franchise on the negroes was a mistake ; and many 
Northerners go so far as to defend the conduct of the South in ex- 
cluding them from the polls, on grounds of sheer necessity. So 
long as it was possible to ‘lump together’ the great mass of the 
negroes as an ignorant brutal people, incapable of self-restraint or 
training in the acts of industrial civilisation, it was not difficult to 
justify withholding political power from them. The first two decades 
following emancipation were a terrible strain upon the negro cha- 
racter. Suddenly released from a state of servitude, which gave no 
scope for individual initiative or for any full sense of responsibility, 
endowed with a liberty and even a political authority which they 
had never learnt to use, they fell victims to every form of license. 
Chattel slaves driven to labour by the lash were very slow to respond 
to the ordinary economic stimuli of free men: all property even 
in their own persons had been denied them, so that the desire for 
property and regard for the property of others were absent; inured 
to a fixed routine consumption for the satisfaction of the barest 
animal necessities, they were naturally slow to discover an economy 
of progressive needs which should offer a steady incitement to 
regular voluntary industry. No wonder that large numbers of field 
labourers lapsed into habits of idleness and vagabondage, and that 
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even those who had received some training as house-servants, 
artisans, or factory hands retrograded industrially and morally in 
the early days of freedom. With all its faults, the ‘domestic system,’ 
at any rate as administered in the better plantations of such States 
as Virginia and South Carolina, was doing a certain civilising work 
for the negroes who were brought into close contact with the ordinary 
life of white communities. Such plantations were little feudal 
villages, largely self-sufficient in their economic resources, and 
negroes were carefully trained in skilled handicrafts and in minor 
offices involving elements of responsibility; the crude status of 
slavery was modified by many distinctions in which some scope for 
personal ambition was found, and, most important of all, sentiments 
of personal attachment and habits of familiar intercourse frequently 
grew up between the ‘superior’ and ‘inferior’ races. With eman- 
cipation this economic and social system almost entirely disappeared. 
The negro lost his old status and did not yet obtain a new one; for 
whereas slavery is a status, mere liberty is not, but only a means 
by which a new status, that of a free American worker and citizen, 
may be won. The greatest obstacle to negro progress has been the 
growing severance of personal contact and of human feeling between 
the two races. A more gradual process of emancipation, by voluntary 
action of the master race, would undoubtedly have yielded far better 
results in the orderly progress of freedmen under white leadership 
and the stimulus of white example. As it was, the negroes were 
thrown upon their own inadequate resources. 

The most significant fact of the situation has been the actual 
widening ofthe gap between the races. The illicit sexual intercourse, 
by which a continual infiltration of white blood passed into the 
negro race, has greatly diminished, so that the gradual fusion 
of races is no more to be regarded as a possible solution of the 
problem. Again, although there is no general drift of the negro 
race towards the more tropical States, as was once expected, a decided 
tendency to racial segregation for agricultural work is discoverable, 
not only in Louisiana and Mississippi, where the lowlands are 
becoming exclusively black, but in many of the other Southern 
States, where certain districts are becoming more definitely negro 
in their farming population, others more definitely white. Even in 
town occupations the differentiation is becoming more marked ; in 
a large measure the skilled handicrafts and personal services which 
brought negroes into close relations with the whites have passed 
from them; coloured carpenters and bricklayers are less employed 
than formerly, and even the negro barber is being displaced by the 
white. ‘Ido not mean to say,’ writes Booker T. Washington, ‘ that 
all skilled labour has been taken out of the negroes’ hands; but I 
do mean to say that in no part of the South is he so strong in the 
matter of skilled labour as he was twenty years ago, except possibly 
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in the country districts and smaller towns.’' Although negroes are 
still found in the same town occupations as white men, and are in 
a few instances members of the same labour organisations, the white 
mechanic or factory operative coming from the North will have no 
dealings with negroes, apd the growth of trade unionism in the Southern 
States is driving tha out of many skilled trades of which they had 
a considerable hold. With this growing economic severance there 
comes an almost complete severance of social intercourse, save only 
in the case of domestic service; whites and blacks travel in different 
cars, attend different churches and schools, and in all considerable 
towns use their own stores and live in separate districts of the city. 
This unique phenomenon is presented by a Southern city—two races 
of free citizens endowed by law with political and civil equality, 
occupying the same soil, walking the same streets, but destitute of 
all personal sympathy with one another and of all genuine human 
contact. Such a civilisation has not in it the elements of stability. 
America, so far as this part is concerned, is broken into two nations. 
If, however, this account of the degradation of skilled labour and 
of the economic impotence of a large section of the negro race 
were a complete analysis of the-situation, however deplorable, 
it would not constitute a grave danger, or warrant the inflammation 
of race passion which is flaring up to-day. But the last few years 
are bringing into prominence a new factor, the proved capacity of a 
considerable section of the coloured population to build up a material 
and moral civilisation for their race along the orthodox lines of 
American progress. This is to be regarded as a beginning of re- 
covery from the moral enfeeblement and recklessness which ensued 
on sudden emancipation. Although the majority of negroes are 
poor, ignorant, and occupied with low-skilled employments, a growing 
minority are making definite and fairly rapid progress in economic 
independence, in education, and in the moral capacities for good 
citizenship. Albeit still heavily handicapped by lack of schools, a 
majority of negroes can now read and write, the proportion of 
illiterary having sensibly diminished within the last decade, while 
the demand for higher education is everywhere in large excess of 
the supply. Not only in the great institutions of Hampton and 
Tuskegee, but in numerous colleges in Washington, Raleigh, Charles- 
ton, and other Southern cities, I found numbers of young negro men 
and women possessed of the sume grit of character and determina- 
tion to get knowledge which are so conspicuous in the career of 
Booker Washington. Though the initiative in these educational 
enterprises has usually come from white philanthropists in the 
North, the negroes are beginning to furnish a considerable financial 
support for higher education, and the ambition to get learning, and 
to enter professional careers, is widespread among the negroes of the 
1 The Future of the American Negro, p. 78. 
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towns. Along with this, and in part to counteract the dangerous 
attraction of a too literary education for a people prone to overvalue 
words, a movement for industrial education has been set on foot, 
which is already going far to compensate the tendency of the second 
generation of freemen to sink to a common level of unskilled labour. 
Indeed, this new industrial education may be said to embody a 
distinct policy, of which Booker T. Washington is the chief exponent, 
and which has won the active support of many influential Northerners 
and of not a few enlightened Southern whites. ‘Learn to work with 
your hands in some skilled labour of general permanent utility, be 
content with a very little book-learning, and leave politics alone for the 
present.’ This sums up the gospel of industrial education, which 
rests on the conviction that personal economic efficiency is a sufficient 
basis for a successful career in America. The example of Hampton 
and Tuskegee is being followed elsewhere, and every year several 
thousands of young men and women, trained in two or three handi- 
crafts and with some general culture as well, are scattering them- 
selves over the South as pioneers in skilled industry and the arts 
of civilisation. 

Thus there is growing up a large body of educated intelligent 
coloured people, most of them with some white blood, getting 
property and earning a good livelihood in the cities as professional 
men, clergymen, lawyers, teachers, or in trade and to a less extent 
manufacture, sometimes as skilled artisans. In Charleston I com- 
puted a population to exist of at least four thousand belonging to this 
class, persons of good appearance, living in middle-class houses (as we 
should call them), with four or five churches, several schools, and with 
a highly organised society of their own. Conversing with many of 
them, I found them well informed in current affairs ; quite as in- 
telligent and more temperate in utterance than most of the white 
Southerners with whom I talked. In every city of the South this 
class is to be found. In the country districts, though there are 
fewer opportunities of education, some substantial progress in 
economic independence is everywhere attested. Perhaps the most 
solid proof is afforded by the Census returns for 1900, which show 
that, whereas in 1890 the number of farms occupied by negroes was 
549,632, that number had risen by 1900 to 746,717, and that, 
whereas in the former year only 22 per cent. of these holdings were 
the property of their occupiers, that percentage had risen to 36:3. 

From many evidences it is quite clear that a large class, forming 
a considerable minority of the whole race, are already living the 
life of ordinary intelligent American citizens, as professional men, 
tradesmen, and artisans in towns; and that a still larger number 
are earning their livelihood as quiet, law-abiding, and moderately 
prosperous cultivators of the soil. Now among these classes a 
ferment of feeling is arising in favour of an insistence upon their 
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constitutional rights, and a fair share in the offices and other goods 
which belong to them as American citizens. These coloured 
people are trained in their schools to salute the flag which is the 
national emblem of equality, they have imbibed in the atmosphere 
the sentiments of American democracy; and, while evincing no 
desire to force their society upon the whites, they actively resent 
the illegal disqualifications to which they are subjected. Moreover, 
while eagerly accepting the opportunities of industrial education 
offered to them, they cannot consent to abstain from protesting 
against the injustice of a government in which they have no share. 
They are, I think, right in maintaining that industrial education is 
not merely no substitute for political and civil rights, but that it 
will not even win them the economic independence and opportunity 
of material progress which it is designed to secure. 

The common lesson of history, that where there are no political 
rights civil rights also disappear, is reinforced everywhere in the 
South. To take a chief instance: trial by jury is little better than 
a farce. Wherever the issue is between a white man and a black, 
the jury is packed solidly with whites, and justice goes accordingly. 
Though many negroes have been slain by white men ‘ with malice 
prepense and intent to kill,’ I could learn of no single instance 
where a white man suffered the death penalty, or indeed underwent 
any serious term of imprisonment for such a crime. On the other 
hand, where a negro slays a white man, he is seldom allowed even 
the chance of a packed jury; it is in many places a point of white 
honour that he shal! not have the dignity of a trial, but be hanged by 
lynch law. In many parts of the South, in country parts, the rape 
of negro women by white men is of frequent occurrence, and the 
criminal goes absolutely scatheless: not only does he suffer no trial 
or punishment, but his act involves no personal disgrace in white 
male society. In the case of a negro—not proved, but charged, or 
only suspected of such an assault—we are familiar with the procedure, 
in which not death, but prolonged and brutal torture, commonly by 
fire, is an accepted form. 

The growing prevalence of lynching is not merely one striking 
illustration of a flagrant abuse of civil rights, but it serves as an 
index of the general degradation of character among the Southern 
whites. I found few Americans even in the North who appeared to 
realise the magnitude of the danger which this practice attests. 
Two salient facts mark its recent development. One is the fact that 
lynching cannot be regarded as the wild outburst of a momentary 
passion of revenge by rude men who take a negro in the actual 
commission of a horrible crime. Recent lynchings are in many 
instances an organised supersession of the law, in which not merely 
the lowest rabble, but large numbers of ‘ respected’ citizens take 
part, the act being condoned, if not approved, by the local authorities : 
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in many instances deliberate arrangements for the ‘ execution’ are 
made, special trains bring throngs of male and female visitors, and 
the event forms an interesting public holiday. 

Again, it is wholly untrue that lynch law is only applied in cases 
where negroes are charged with criminal assaults upon white women, 
though this theory is almost universally prevalent not only in the 
South, but in the North. In less than one-third of the cases where 
negroes are lynched is this the charge, and in a much smaller 
number of cases can that charge be regarded as capable of even an 
informal proof. The charge of ungoverned lust against the negro 
race plays so important a part in the medley of sentiments that 
underlies the ‘ Negro Question’ as to give great significance to any 
well-authenticated facts and figures bearing on this charge. Though 
no official record of lynching is kept, one of the most reputable news- 
papers in America, the Chicago Tribume, has for many years carefully 
recorded and tabulated the cases reported in the Southern press, and 
the following figures may be regarded as accurate : 


‘Persons lynched, from January 1891 to November 1902 inclu- 
sive, 1,862. 
Of these coloured persons numbered 1,350 (724 per cent.). 
White persons numbered 485. 
Indians numbered 23. 
Chinese numbered 4. 
Lynched for murder 770. 
Lynched for criminal assaults on women 448 (24 per cent.) 
Lynched for other causes 644.’ 


It is impossible to discuss the negro policy with any Southerners for 
a quarter of an hour without evoking a general charge of sexual 
immorality against the negro race, which charge is made a chief 
defence of the necessity of lynching as the only adequate protection 
of white women. Now the falsehood of this defence is made 
manifest by the above-quoted figures. If lynching were reserved for 
this peculiarly heinous crime, the Southern argument would have 
some merit of consistency. But it is not. Lynchings for alleged 
murder far outnumber lynchings for assaults on women: ‘ other 
causes’ comprise not merely charges of arson and highway robbery, 
but include many cases of petty larceny and of ‘insolence.’ What- 
ever specially deterrent effect this practice might be expected to 
exercise as a preventive of criminal assaults on women is obviously 
weakened by every extension to minor offences. Indeed, further 
investigation of the facts show that lynching has its roots not in this 
special criminality imputed to the blacks, but in a general lawless- 
ness among the whites, closely associated with the forcible assertion of 
race superiority. The punishment of homicide by death or long im- 
prisonment in any part ofthe Black Belt is extremely rare, even when 
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the assailant and his victim are both white. The result is an appalling 
recklessness in the use of fire-arms : in South Carolina in 1902 no fewer 
than 223 homicides were placed on record: the lieutenant-governor 
of the State shoots at sight in the public streets of the capital a 
defenceless editor, and the general belief prevails that he will be 
acquitted by ajury of his ‘equals.’ Yet in the vast negro population 
along the coast of this very state, only one case of lynching for assault 
has occurred during the last thirty years, a clear testimony to the fact 
that such misconduct forms no normal factor in negro nature, or else 
that lynching is not needed for its repression. The wide and grow- 
ing prevalence of lynching, confined not only to the Southern States, 
but occurring in portions of other states such as Indiana and Illinois, 
which have been largely settled by migration from the South, must 
clearly be taken as an index of a recrudescence of race feeling among 
the white population as a whole. To what is this directly attribut- 
able? Certainly not to any fear of rebellious outbreak among the 
negroes: however great the provocation, an organised rebellion is 
not a serious menace in the South. Nor is there any real dread lest 
the negroes should regain any measure of the political control they 
held with the assistance of United States troops during the years of 
Reconstruction. It is not the backward unprogressive majority 
whose ignorance and brutishness awaken the alarm of the civilised 
white South: the hostile feeling is directed primarily at the pro- 
gressive minority whose educational and industrial progress I have 
described. It is the aspirations and ambitions of the ‘new’ negro 
that arouse white animosity ; the preacher, the lawyer, the teacher, 
who are accused of being ‘ politicians’ and of stirring up sentiments 
of equality among the lower negroes, the well-to-do negro store- 
keeper, the educated artisan who asserts his economic independence, 
these are the real objects of suspicion and hatred. 

A little cluster of recent events, each in itself insignificant, 
attests the nature of the real sentiments aroused among the 
Southern whites. A few coloured appointments to offices were 
made by President Roosevelt, fewer in number than those made by 
his predecessor, but one of them was to the collectorship of the port 
of Charleston, a post of some little dignity where a coloured official 
would be brought into personal contact with the ‘ aristocrats’ of the 
South. The qualifications of the nominee, Dr. Crum, an able honest 
educated half-caste, were not seriously contested, but the appoint- 
ment was none the less treated as an affront. About the same time 
occurred the Indianola incident, where a coloured post-mistress, who 
had served the public of her village with satisfaction for many years, 
being forced under menaces of violence to resign her post, the 
President marked his resentment by refusing to appoint a successor, 
subjecting the town to grave inconvenience in consequence. These 
cases brought the question of ‘coloured’ appointments to the front 
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of Southern politics. President Roosevelt made the matter worse 
by broaching a theory which furnished a test of Southern feeling. 
He announced his intention of dealing with every applicant for 
office upon his individual merits ‘without discrimination of race.’ 
The offence given by this declaration of eqnality of treatment was 
exasperated by another incident. Mr. Booker Washington, visiting 
the White House one day at the request of the President, to give 
his opinion on some matters affecting the negro people, was inter- 
rupted in his discussion by the sound of the luncheon bell, and Mr. 
Roosevelt, wishing to continue the talk, asked him to come in to 
lunch. The whole Southern press flared up with a mendacious 
story, which is still current everywhere in the United States, to the 
effect that Mr. Roosevelt had planned a deliberate affront to 
Southern feeling by inviting a ‘nigger’ to be the guest of honour at 
a dinner-party. But even those Southerners who know the actual 
facts are filled with indignation at the idea of a negro sitting down 
at table with white women. : 

It is this incident that furnishes the clue to the Southern feeling. 
White Southerners do not really fear lest they should be subjected 
to inefficient or corrupt government by the appointment of numbers 
of negroes. They will indeed usually urge that wherever there is an 
appointment to be made, a white man, more competent than any 
negro, is available and ought to be appointed. But it soon becomes 
manifest that this is not the real gravamen of their position, for they 
raise no objection to negroes being placed in subordinate posts where 
no authority is exercised over white men. Their objection to negro 
officials is based on the assertion that the practice will feed negro 
aspirations and lead to ‘insolence.’ Negroes, it is alleged, will soon 
come to regard themselves as being ‘as good as whites.’ 

Southern white sentiment is summarised in a repudiation of 
equality between the two races. Franchise, offices, culture, even 
industrial elevation, are feared and disliked not on their own account, 
but because they will lead negroes to aspire to ‘ social equality’ with 
whites. This phrase, this ‘masked word,’ is ever on the white man’s 
lips, and it is not possible to understand the negro problem until 
one pierces the mask and discovers the real sentiment which it con- 
ceals. In discussing the matter with a stranger the Southern white 
man avers that the slightest relaxation of the race line, the admission 
of any coloured men to the rights they claim, will lead to an entire 
collapse of the race barriers. ‘How would you like a nigger to 
marry your daughter?’ is the triumphant retort which is always 
made to any argument in favour of the concession of political and 
civil rights. The negro must be kept down in order to preserve the 
purity of the white race from the degradation of negro blood. The 
Southern white thus poses as the guardian of the integrity of the 
Caucasian race. For the argument is manifestly a pose. In the 
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days of slavery no care was taken by the fathers of these men to 
‘ preserve the purity of the race,’ and it is fatuous to suppose that 
any real regard for future generations animates the present policy of 
repression. Moreover, there is no ground for supposing that an 
admission to equality of political and civil rights would lead to misce- 
genation. A Southern white man will not be compelled to receive 
a negro into his house as a visitor because he has a vote or holds an 
office, any more than a Northerner is now compelled to receive a 
‘Dago’ ora Chinaman. He is perfectly well aware that no legal 
enforcement of rights for negroes would deprive him of the right to 
choose his visitors, or would lead to a breakdown of the social 
boycott which excludes negroes from white society. Nor is there 
any evidence that negroes themselves ‘aspire’ to this sort of ‘social 
equality,’ or desire to force their company upon white folk. It is 
not this dread of miscegenation that underlies the protest against 
social equality. 

Still less defensible is the hypothesis of physical repugnance, in 
face of the preference which white Southerners show for negroes as 
domestic servants, a capacity which brings them into the closest 
personal contact with the master’ race. Indeed that physical re- 
pugnance sometimes exhibited by Northerners is admittedly absent 
from the Southern whites, who choose negro nurses for their children 
and even hand over their infants to be suckled at the breast of negro 
foster-mothers. It is impossible to reflect upon certain salient features 
of Southern life, ¢.g. the fact that nowhere is a coloured person 
allowed to sit down in the presence of a white person, without 
reaching the conclusion that the real sentiment couched in this pro- 
test against ‘social equality’ is the crude craving for personal 
masterhood, inherited from the time of slavery and hardly impaired 
by the process of two generations. The lust of direct personal 
assertion of one’s will over the wills of other persons, the glorification 
of one’s own personality by crushing the personality of others, is the 
most primitive and powerful of all passions; and the slave-owning 
practice which is the organised expression of this sentiment dies 
more slowly than any other social practice. 

It is idle to shirk the issue. The Southern negro problem 
expresses the clash between the sentiment of democracy in a free 
republic and the sentiment of masterhood. The seven millions of 
coloured people in the South are still to all intents and purposes a 
race of ‘ serfs,’ and it is the single fixed determination of the whites, 
humorously misnamed Democrats, to keep them so. This deter- 
mination is partly embodied in the attitude we have described, 
which is fairly summarised, so far as the views of the majority of 
Southern whites are concerned, in the following statement: 


First.—He should not be allowed to vote or to hold office. 
Second.—He must be educated in manual labour only: attempts to give him a 
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liberal education will be wasted effort. He is incapable by reason of racial 
defects of acquiring it. ' ’ 

Third.—His instruction should be limited to teaching him to work, to be 
orderly and obedient—in a word, to make him a good servant, mechanic, or 
labourer. 

Fourth.—The establishment of institutions like the Hampton Institute should 
therefore be discouraged, so far as they teach a liberal education. 

Fifth.—The exceptional coloured man who may show some capacity for an 
intellectual training should be discouraged, because he will find nothing to do, and 
will therefore become discontented, and thus spread discontent among his fellows, 

Sixth—Before the law he should not stand equal with the white man. 
Whenever suspected of the crime of rape, he should be punished by lynch law. 
His right of assemblage and of free speech should not be unrestricted. 

Seventh.—In a word, his civil and social status should remain substantially 
the same as when he was a slave. 


But the most striking testimony to the dominance of slave-owning 
sentiments consists in survivals and revivals of slave-owning practices, 
exhibited in the administration of the criminal law. It is a common 
allegation against the negro race that it contributes more than its 
proper share to the crime of America, as attested by the number of 
convictions and the prison population. These statistics, however, are 
vitiated by the habit, which has grown up in certain Southern States, 
of arresting negroes upon trivial charges, ignored in the case of white 
men, and of condemning them to periods of imprisonment monstrously 
disproportionate to the offence, in order to let them out in gangs to 
white employers for labour in mines or upon farms or in other 
industrial occupations. A convict is worth at least 150 dollars per 
annum to the State in this capacity, and several States have for many 
years earned a considerable income out of convict labour, either 
employed in public industrial establishments, or let out on contract 
to private employers. A variety of this abuse has recently been 
brought to public notice in the State of Alabama, though the 
practice extends to Mississippi, Georgia, and other parts of the Black 
Belt. Where some trouble occurs among the negro population, a 
number of arrests will be made, and the defendants will be haled 
before a local magistrate charged with a breach of the peace. A fine 
will be imposed in excess of what the negro can possibly pay, in 
order that a white man, in collusion with the Court, may come 
forward, and pay the fine upon condition that the negro enter his 
service and work it out. The prisoner is thus handed over under 
contract to the white man, a neighbouring planter, who practically 
possesses the power of life and death over his charge, and is able to 
regulate almost without limit the length of service, by abusing the 
practice of ‘truck’ which is generally prevalent on Southern planta- 
tions. It will easily be understood how impotent the ordinary ignorant 
negro is to protect himself against this abuse of the criminal law. 

Closely associated with this practice is the employmient of negro 
gangs under the Contract Labour Law, as devised by the legislatures 
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of Georgia and Alabama for the protection of white planters. Written 
contracts are made which virtually hand over the entire possession of 
the negro worker to his employer during the period of contract, with 
right to use physical force in order to exact labour. In case a negro 
proves refractory he can be sued in damages for breach of contract, 
and is thus saddled with a debt which he must work out in addition 
to his term of contracted service. This labour law, supported again 
by the ‘track’ system, keeps large numbers of labourers in a hope- 
less quagmire of indebtedness, and maintains a large serf class 
wherever it is operative. Terrible revelations have been made from 
time to time of the cruelties inflicted upon coloured men and women 
both under the convict gang system and under this practice of 
‘peonage,’ as it is termed. Taken together they constitute a very 
real and considerable recrudescence of slavery. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the democracy of America is on 
its trial in finding a solution of this negro problem. If the white 
Southern opinions and sentiments which I have described are per- 
mitted to dominate the situation, not merely is no solution of this 
specific problem possible, but the festering sore will eat away the 
democracy of the nation. For the negro race does not die out, it 
grows at almost the same pace with the white population ; it cannot 
be deported, for, in the first place, it would not consent to go, in 
the second, its economic services could not be dispensed with. The 
Southern whites do not, indeed, desire to get rid of the negro: they 
want him to remain and to perform the rough manual labour and 
the domestic service which support their civilisation. They are 
determined to deny him that equality of opportunity, economic and 
political, which belongs to the status of American citizenship. Will 
the free North and West acquiesce in this denial? At the present 
moment it looks as if they might. Not only the forms but the 
spitit of American democracy are suffering a temporary eclipse. 
The latest expansion of America has established sovereignty without 
rights over ten million persons, subjects not citizens, and is inuring 
the American mind to the idea of forcible rule over inferior races. 
Northern soldiers and officials fresh from the conquered Philippines, 
and the politicians who approve this policy, find that the virus of 
imperialism acts as an alterative in their views about the negro. 
Such a one comes readily to the acceptance of the Southern dogma 
that the negro is not ‘a man and a brother,’ not ‘a white man with 
a black skin,’ but a creature living mid-way between beast and man, 
capable of work but not of rights, meriting the sort of kindness with 
which humane people treat their domestic animals, but not the 
consideration which men owe to their fellows. If this idea should 
gain upon the Northern mind, it plots the destruction of democracy, 
co-operating as it does with certain other dangerous tendencies of 
recent political and industrial evolution, in particular the increased 
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immigration of lower types of European population, but little 
superior in present intelligence and proved capacity for progress to 
the Southern negro. It must at least be accounted a possibility of 
the future that this idea of permanently subject peoples may so 
transform American civilisation that upon a servile base of negro 
and mean white labour may be erected a commercial and professional 
aristocracy, consisting of the higher and more dignified grades of 
white Teutonic and Celtic Americans, with the real powers of 
political and industrial government vested in the hands of a small 
able oligarchy of millionaires. In this larger peril the negro 
problem has its proper place. It is indeed a test question for the 
American character. 

While the problem admits of no final satisfactory solution, there 
is one plain present policy, which lies straight along the line of the 
true democracy. The Federal Government should insist upon the 
administration of the laws of the several states conforming to the 
principles of the Federal Constitution, not bartering away the 
Amendments which were the substantial fruits of the Civil War, for 
some small party advantage in the field of current politics, but 
insisting upon such rigorous supervision through the Federal Courts 
as will secure equal political and civil rights for all American citizens 
regardless of race or colour. Such an enforcement of the law will 
not bring negro domination, nor will it threaten in any way the 
civilisation and good government of any Southern State. On the 
contrary, by securing for the first time equality of races before the 
law, it will rescue the South from some of her gravest and most last- 
ing causes of disorder ; it will sharpen for both races those incentives 
to industrial development which have been conspicuously feeble in 
the past ; and it will help to heal the sorest wound in the body of 
American democracy. 

JoHN A. Hosson. 





THE PRESENT POSITION OF RELIGIOUS 
APOLOGETICS 


IF a modern theological Epimenides were to awaken to-day from his 
long slumber of even twenty-seven years, he would be astonished on 
seeing the remarkable changes of belief which had taken place since 
he had fallen asleep; but on reflection he would perceive that they 
are the inevitable effects of enlightenment, and of time which tries 
all things. The old order indefinitely changeth. As the world 
grows older it grows wiser, whether we will or no. The illusions 
of intellectual youth, which seemed so golden, are recognised to be 
delusions by the eye of age. The Juggernaut car of Science is drawn 
steadily on, and crushes thousands of cherished myths in its course, 
and as it has been in the past, so will it be in the future. The 
evolution of religious opinion has not reached its perfect form, and 
the great error of every epoch has been to imagine that the enduring 
truth has been attained. This, as we shall see, has especially to be 
recognised at the present time, when retreating clerical forces are so 
apt to suppose they have reached positions which, though obviously 
weak, they think capable of permanent occupation. 

The Church has hitherto maintained that Christianity is a religion 
the doctrines of which, being undiscoverable by the reason of man, 
had to be communicated to us by Divine Revelation, and their truth 
and divine origin attested by evidence which man must recognise 
as miraculous. Men like Butler and Paley could not conceive that 
revelation could be made in any other way than by miracles, or be 
accepted on any authority which could not be proved to be super- 
natural. This view was fully shared by all divines down to very 
recent times, and a powerful thinker like Dean Mansel asserted that 
the whole system of Christian belief with its evidences—all Chris- 
tianity, in short, so far as it has any title to that name, or has any 
special relation to the person or the teaching of Christ—is overthrown 
at the same time, if the reality of miracles not only as evidence but as 
facts, and as facts of a supernatural kind, be denied. Similar state- 
ments were made in equally forcible terms by men like Dr. Mozley 
and Dean Farrar. Dr. Westcott expressed his conviction that if the 
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claim to be a miraculous religion could be considered essentially 
incredible, apostolic Christianity is simply false, for the essence of 
Christianity lies in a miracle ; and if it could be shown that a miracle 
is either impossible or incredible, further examination was superfluous. 

This position of the Church, if it could be maintained, was strong 
and logical, but it could not resist the attacks made upon it by 
earnest reasoners, and in default of the requisite evidence its foun- 
dations have crumbled away. So complete has been the collapse of 
the Butler and Paley theology that, at the present day, the majority 
of the active thinkers of the Church, though they have really nothing 
substantial to put in its place, disavow the ancient belief, and con- 
temptuously repudiate it. We find an able writer, who does not, 
however, ‘ wish to associate himself with the contempt which has 
been cast on the “Old Bailey theology” of Paley,’ nevertheless 
saying concerning it: 

This mode of apologetics was very popular in the last century, and was 
elaborated with great skill by divines whose names are still famous. But it was 


not an accident that it flourished most at the period when religion was at its very 
lowest ebb in England.’ 


Mr. Inge, however, very clearly betrays the reason which induces 
him to warn his readers against that method, for he feels that those 
who rely upon it are trusting to ‘a broken reed,’ which is sure to 
pierce their hands as soon as they really lean upon it.? That is to 
say, he recognises that the necessary evidence cannot be produced. 
Further on in the pages of Contentio Veritatis, an able writer says 
on the same subject : 

The time is past when Christianity could be presented as a revelation 
attested by miracles, depending on these for the main evidence of its truth. For 
a while these were the walls that formed the chief bulwark of the city; to-day 
the defences are placed far up on the surrounding hills, wholly unmarked by 
unobservant eyes, but infinitely more subtle and more strong. At the same time, 


though no longer of defensive value, the ancient walls still stand, lending a 
peculiar character and aspect to the city they once protected,’ ® 


A very peculiar character and aspect indeed! for the walls really 
lie in ruins round the former Christian position, from the intellectual 
bombardment directed against them. A ‘tremendous change of 
front has avowedly taken place; but there has been no voluntary 
retirement, but the hasty and disordered retreat of a beaten army, 
with bag and baggage left behind. The abandonment of the older 
form of argument involved a very momentous sacrifice. It must 
be apparent that if Christianity really had the support of super- 


natural evidence, it would be unassailable, but it is not too much to 


1 The Rev. W. R. Inge, M.A., Fellow, Tutor and Chaplain of Hertford College, 
Contentio Veritatis, p. 103 f. 
2 Ib. p. 104. 


® The Rev. H. L. Wild, M.A., Vice-Principal of St. Edmund Hall, id. p. 144. 
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say that miracles have been completely discredited ; and it is only 
the recognition of the truth that it has not this miraculous testimony, 
and that the central dogmas of the Church, which are in themselves 
miraculous, are dwindling away through the same process of disinte- 
gration, that the renunciation of supernatural evidence has been 
forced upon serious thinkers. Professor Adeney, for instance, 
frankly admits : 

In point of fact, the change from the Paley position to that of the intelligent 
believer of our own day means that the case is entirely reversed, so that the 
latter, instead of accepting Christianity on the ground of the miracles, accepts it 
in spite of the miracles. Whether he admits these miracles or rejects them, his 
attitude towards them is towards difficulties, not helps.‘ 


One cannot help admiring the charming illogical accuracy of this 
last sentence, but I must add that Dr. Adeney is not an advocate for 
rejecting or accepting miracles en bloc, but advises our being more 
discriminating and endeavouring to explain away as many as we can. 
The whole attitude of the ‘ liberal school’ in the Church in regard to 
the Paley argument reminds one forcibly of the scene of Moliére, 
where the sham doctor assures Géronte, who had been under the 
impression that the heart was on his left side, and the liver on his 
right: ‘Yes, sir, they were so formerly, mais nous avons changé 
tout cela,’ 

With the rejection of the old system of theology, and the accept- 
ance of the modern method of criticism here described, of course 
the former views of inspiration and revelation can find no place, and 
it is with no surprise that we consider the hesitating definitions of 
these processes which are given by modern teachers in the Church. 
Dr. Ingram, Bishop of London, may first be quoted. He says: 

Thus the first thing that inspiration means is that a special instruction in 
truth was given to a special nation. But it means more than that; it means 


that certain members of that nation were supernaturally helped to record the 
history of its education.® 


The Bishop sums up : 


This then is what we mean by the inspiration of the Bible. In one sense God 
is inspiring all good men and good actions in all time, but we mean that special 
help was given to the good men who carried on the work recorded in the Bible, 
to the good men who recorded it, and to those who selected their writings from 
other writings. "What remains for us to do is to ‘wash for the gold’; the Bible 
contains the Word of God; let us by study and meditation get at the Word of 
God, and work out the hidden treasure.® 


This may perhaps be represented as one of the earlier stages of 
the modern teaching. Dr. Moorhouse, the Bishop of Manchester, is 
not quite as definite. He says, 


In respect to the inspiration of the scriptures of the Old Testament, there is a 
difference of opinion amongst Christian men, but that difference is not such as is 





* The Hibbert Journal, 1903, p. 393. 
5 Popular Objections to Christianity, ed. 1902, p. 48. * Ib. p. 51. 
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popularly imagined. It relates not to the fact of inspiration, but to the 
nature thereof. It is agreed that ‘all scripture is given by inspiration of God’; 
but the answer to the question ‘What is that inspiration by which Holy 
Scripture is given?’ has never been precisely determined. The Church has 
nowhere defined inspiration; nor is it perhaps desirable that a precise definition 
should be sought. Why then, it may be asked, meddle with the subject at all ? 
Why not leave it in the salutary indefiniteness with which the Church has been 
so far satisfied ? 7 


The Bishop of Ripon, who has made such courageous attempts to 
deal with Bible problems, more fully admits the difficulty of recog- 
nising inspiration and revelation when we see them, or in fact of 
even knowing what we are looking for, and confesses that he knows 
no satisfactory definition of either of them.* Indeed, he ventures to 
think that a precise definition of Bible inspiration is not to be 
expected and ‘ ought not to be insisted on,’ and the only explanation 
which he can give of it is the characteristic that it is ‘ persistently 
Godward.’® His definition of revelation is equally vague. After 
much hesitating illustration he concludes : 


Briefly, then, revelation is best understood as the name given to the gradual 
process by which God made Himself known to men—revelation as disclosed in 
the Bible must be looked for as subject to this gradual process.'® 


To show that the Bishops are not alone in their modest views of 
inspiration and revelation, some remarks on the subject in Contentio 
Veritatis may be referred to. The Rev. W. C. Allen admits that the 
religious value of the New Testament is bound up with the ideas of 
revelation and inspiration, but he confesses the difficulty of giving 
any clear definition of these terms, and that definition must be con- 
tent with negative rather than positive methods. The negative is, 
of course, a total abandonment of the old view of verbal inspiration, 
and after some curious statements regarding the degree in which 
not merely the intellect but the moral and ‘volitional’ nature of 
man are involved in consciousness of God, Mr. Allen says: 


Hence there can be no proof of God’s existence, and it follows that it is 


impossible to prove that the Bible is a history of God’s revelation of Himself to 
mankind," 


There is in all these writers complete agreement as to the impossi- 
bility of defining what is even meant by inspiration and revelation, 
and any one who calmly considers the instructive vagueness of their 
statements must perceive that the processes discussed by the new 
school are far removed from the old doctrine of Divine revelation, 
for which the evidence of miracles was considered essential. They 
cannot lay claim to any authoritative influence, and with such liberty 


* The Teaching of Christ, 1892, p. 1. * The Temple Bible, p. 88 f. 
* Ib. p. 92. © Jd, p. 99 £. 
" Contentio Veritatis, pp. 235-238. 
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- of selection the religion of Buddha makes as clear an appeal to one 
ly race as the religion of Jesus can make to another. The Bishop of 
as Ripon, in another work, evidently anticipates such objections, for he 
on SAYS : 
lP 
en 1t will be said that, of course, whatever man wants in the form of his religion, 
he will be ready enough to invent—that nobody ever doubted the religious 
inventiveness of human nature.... We may be sure that the only religion 
to which has a chance of survival is that which meets the essential demands of bis 
“a (man’s) nature. . . .'* The law is true: as we are, we see. Our deceptions take 
. i the colour of our character. . . .'* Most religions admit the sovereign influences 
2 of ideas, and therefore provide their worshippers with doctrines." 
i's 
0 In the doubt as to what is inspiration and revelation, the individual 
e and the sect will always trace to them that which most appeals to 
n their personal ideas and aspirations. 
y Able men in the Church quite recognise the disability under 
r which they suffer through the unfortunate position of miracles. I 
may quote a few more sentences from Contentio Veritatis to repre- 
1 sent what that position is. 
, But the long-standing secularisation of dogma is not the only reason why 
much of it holds a precarious position at the present time. The miraculous 
F element in the Gospels is a very serious crux. This is a burning question, on 
which both caution and candour are necessary. Primitive man lives among 
) miracles; he expects them, and he finds them. By miracles I mean what the 
: word has always meant in periods when such miracles are reported—a special 
i intervention of the Divine will, contrary to the natural order of things. This is 
the notion of miracle in the Bible as well as in profane literature. In unscientific 


ages belief in miracles is not a sign of piety. Everybody shares it; it puts no 
strain on the conscience of men; it is simply the most obvious and natural way 
to account for anything unusual. The Jews and King Herod saw nothing 
improbable in the supposition that Christ was Elijah, or even John the Baptist 
who had just been beheaded. They did not doubt His miracles, they attributed 
them to Beelzebub. These are indications of a state of things so different from 
our own that we cannot be surprised if the religious symbols of that age do not 
appeal to us quite as they did to the first Christians. 











Of course the general feeling against miracles, whether as 
evidence or as mere incidents of supernatural intervention, leads to 
the very natural desire to remove them from the records, or give 
them a naturalistic explanation. As an instance, I may quote the 
procedure of the Bishop of Ripon in regard to a miracle related in 
the fourth Gospel. Before coming to the point, he makes some very 
pertinent remarks regarding the writers of Bible books, which may 
possibly strike sceptical readers as either like driving a coach and 
four through the theory of inspiration and revelation, or at least as 












2 *The Permanent Elements of Religion,’ Bampton Lectures, 1887, ed. 1894, 
p. 17 f. 

13 Tb. p. 33. ™ Ib. p. 35. 
8 Contentio Veritatis, p. 87. 
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opening a wide field for rationalistic explanation of all the Gospel 


statements. The Bishop says, 


In the course of our Bible study, we meet not only narratives of certain events 
which took place, and certain phenomena which were observed, but also with 
the contemporary interpretation of the event or of the phenomenon. The 
judicious student will not feel bound to accept the writer’s interpretation of 
everything which he narrates. In fact, phenomenon or event is one thing, the 
interpretation which the narrator puts upon: these is quite another. In his 
interpretation he is limited by the knowledge current in his age. We may put 
the matter this way. We moderns, seeing such phenomena, would not describe 
them as the ancients did. This would not mean that we discredited the fact or 
existence of the phenomena, but that being what we are, and knowing what we 
know, we must describe them in one way, whereas the earlier writers, no less 
honest than ourselves, being what they were, and knowing what they knew, were 
constrained to describe them as they did. Let us take a single example. In 
John v. (the authenticity of the passage is of no moment to this argument) we 
read that the stirring of the waters and the consequent healing virtue was 
attributed to the presence of an angel. The modern would speak of the pool as 
a medicinal spring. The fact is the same. The mode of description is different. 
The ancient knew little of what are called natural causes. We are not bound 
to accept or adopt the theory of a special angel visit. The devout mind will, 
however, realise that the natural spring of healing virtue is just as truly of God 
as any angel visitor.'° 


Any one who remembers, or will refer to, the details of this 
episode as narrated in the fourth Gospel twill see how far-reaching is 
the Bishop’s conclusion, that in such cases ‘we are not bound to 
accept or adopt the theory’ of the narrator ; and in this way we may 
at one fell swoop dispose of all the leading doctrines of Christianity. 
Nothing can escape the application of such sensible principles of 
reasoning, whether it be the story of the sun and moon being made 
to stand still that a small people might kill a few more of their 
enemies, or the accounts upon which are based the doctrines of the 
Incarnation, Virgin-birth, and Resurrection. The change of front 
which has taken place from the Butler and Paley system of theology, 
or even from that which Dr. Westcott held sacred, is well illustrated 
by this example. 

The difficulty of digesting statements of Gospel writers regarding 
miracles, however, leads to the consideration of another important point, 
which the Bishop of Ripon, with his usual candour, frankly discusses. 


How far does the acceptance of the standards of ignorance current in the past 
invalidate the teaching authority of great religious leaders ? *7 


The Bishop thinks, with regard to general religious teachers, that as 
they are only concerned with ethical or spiritual teaching, it would be 
as absurd to speak of their scientific ignorance invalidating their 
teaching, as it would be to suppose that Phidias was a worse sculptor 
because he knew nothing of the law of gravitation ; but he admits that 
the case is somewhat different in the case of Jesus Christ. 


‘© The Temple Bible, p. 50 f. " Tb. p. 52. 
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In His case, the dilemma is put forward somewhat in this fashion. Lither 
Jesus Christ knew or He did not know the great laws of the universe. If He 
did know, He is open to the charge of allowing people to continue in great and 
harmful errors; if He did not know, what becomes of the claim that He is one 
with God P #8 


The Bishop evidently feels the reality of the dilemma, but he does 
not do much ‘to remove it. His argument is singularly instructive, 
and I refer to it'mainly as illustrating the change of views which we 
are considering. He says, 


It seems to me a pity that either on one side or the other this question is 
raised, and that the history is not read as a history belonging to its own age 
and coloured by its prevalent scientific or unscientific ideas. Jesus Christ lived 
in a certain period; He is to appear as a true man in that age; it must be as 
one accepting ideas of that age that He appears, except, of course, in the spiritual 
questions in which His mission is concerned. What was the measure or limit 
of His acquaintance with matters outside the sphere of His mission does not in 
the least concern us.’® 


The example which the Bishop takes for treatment is the question 
of demonology. He admits that the writers of the New Testament 
did ascribe certain evils to the malignant influence of spirits, for 
they accepted the current explanations of the age. He makes, how- 
ever, a very fine distinction regarding the prevalence of such stories 
in the Gospels: 


Demonological ideas were no doubt fundamental conceptions in the Gospels, 
but they are not fundamental ideas of the Gospel.”° 


He frankly goes on to the issue thus raised : 


We must not, however, shirk the real difficulty. The real difficulty does not 
lie in the conception of the Evangelists, but in the attitude of Jesus Christ towards 
the current demonological ideas. Now there are, as far as I can see, only three 
suppositions which are possible on this subject. (1) Either Jesus Christ knew 
that the evils described were due to the agency of evil spirits; (2) or He knew 
that the current conceptions were mistaken, but He did not think it to be wise, or 
a part of His mission, to correct misapprehensions on the matter;*' (3) or He 
Himself was truly limited in His knowledge of this matter, and in accepting the 
limitations of humanity He accepted the limitations of knowledge which bound 
humanity at the time. If the first supposition be true, there is an end of the 
question. Ifthe second be true, Jesus Christ appears acting as every wise teacher 
would act in refusing to attempt to correct misapprehensions on matters which 
were outside the range of His mission, and the discussion of which would only 
serve to divert men’s attention, carrying their minds to side issues away from His 
main purpose, Ifthe third supposition be the true one, then it only means that 
Jesus Christ, in accepting the limitations of humanity, accepted the limitations 
which marked the scientific knowledge of His own day. One or other of these 
three suppositions must be true. Does the acceptance of any one of these—no 
matter which—affect the veracity of the Gospel narrative or the authority of Jesus 
Christ in spiritual matters? I think not.” 

18 The Temple Bible, p. 52 f. ” Ib. p. 53. 2 Tb. p. 54, 

*t The third edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica (1797) anticipated this 
explanation by suggesting that, in dealing with Demoniacs, the Gospels ‘ adopted 
the vulgar language in speaking of those unfortunate persons who were generally 
imagined to be possessed with demons.’ In more recent editions this suggestion was 
silently omitted. % The Temple Bible, p. 55 f. 
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The Bishop does not complicate the dilemma by pointing out 
that the Gospels so completely accept the reality of demonology that 
they represent devils, when cast out by Jesus, holding conversations 
with him, and making requests which he grants. On the theory 
that evil spirits do not exist, does not this characteristic prove that 
the writers composed fanciful stories of the doings of Jesus, and 
leave us to draw the inevitable inference that we cannot rely upon 
the veracity of the Gospels? The Bishop’s statements are only 
advanced to explain away miracles which are so embarrassing a crux 
in the New Testament. The Gospels are admitted to be the 
composition of men so ignorant and superstitious that of course 
nothing they tell us can for a moment be relied on. If so complete 
a reversal of the old argument be adopted as to confess that we 
believe in miracles because of Christianity, and not Christianity 
because of miracles, even after that feat of putting the old spiritual 
cart before the horse is performed, what advantage is gained? We, 
evidently, can no more be warranted in believing the stories of the 
Incarnation, Virgin-birth, and Resurrection, for instance, which are 
derived from legends which those ignorant men record, than their 
stories of demonology. If we are at liberty to ascribe errors of all 
kinds to the ignorant superstitions of the evangelists—and that they 
were profoundly ignorant and profoundly superstitious the Bishop of 
Ripon admits—where are we to stop? The Bishop gives us the 
privilege of equally ascribing ignorance or deception to Jesus 
himself, for if it was not deception to cast out devils in the way 
he did, if devils were not cast out,?* I do not know what deception 
means: and if the choice be left us to accept the reality of 
demonology or the natural ignorance and superstition of Jesus 
himself, I think there can be no doubt what the selection must 
be. Every statement of a supernatural kind may be explained 
in the same way; and there is at once a complete elimination of 
miracles from the New Testament, and only that which is natural 
survives. The Christianity which remains is nothing but human 
ethical teaching, truly of a high and noble order, but which can no 
longer be considered a supernatural revelation. 

Miracles, then, wherever it is possible, being thrown overboard to 
lighten the labouring ecclesiastical ship, and the theory of inspiration 
and revelation, under the stress of adverse circumstances, being no 
longer the almost central dogma of Christianity, but now only 
administered in homceopathic doses to hesitating believers, it becomes 
of primary interest to inquire how those who have so contemptuously 
rejected the theology of Butler and Paley imagine they can still 
rationally maintain the three greatest doctrines of the faith: the 


33 Archbishop Trench said in regard to such a case that there would be in the 
language used ‘that absence of agreement between thowzhts and words in which 
the essence of a lie consists.’ WNotes on Miracles, p. 154. 
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Incarnation, Virgin-birth, and Resurrection ; and what is the evidence 
which is advanced as capable of proving the reality of such stupend- 
ous miracles. It would, at first sight, seem impossible for a logical 
mind to cling to any supernatural events recorded in the Gospels 
after the admissions which have to be made regarding their charac- 
ter and composition. The late Dr. Bruce confessed : 


All the miraculous must go, if amy goes on speculative grounds. The moral 
miracles must be sacrificed to the Moloch of naturalism not less than the physical.* 


The necessary surrender of any miracle in the Gospels as 
fabulous is an argument against the retention of any other as 
genuine, and it is recognised that the miraculous is not only 
commonly rejected for many unassailable reasons, but that all 
miracles would undoubtedly be rejected were it not that some of 
those of the Gospels, in spite of the admitted ignorance and super- 
stition of their writers, must at all costs be maintained, in one shape 
or another, unless Christianity, as Divine Revelation, is to be finally 
abandoned. 

We have seen how the natural ignorance of the writers of the 
Gospels, and perhaps even of Jesus,-according to so good an authority 
as the Bishop of Ripon, obliges us to disregard many of their state- 
ments which are opposed to natural law and scientific fact; but we 
have to go much further than this, and to recognise that any tradi- 
tions regarding that period of religious disturbance recorded by 
writers who, in addition to such ignorance of natural law and liability 
to superstition, are personally unknown, cannot seriously be regarded 
as satisfactory evidence for anything. In spite of the loose and 
piously prejudiced statements which are often advanced regarding 
the authorship of the four Gospels, I do not hesitate to affirm that 
no capable scholar pretends to identify, by more than mere conjec- 
ture, the actual writers of those works. With the ancient claim to 
Divine Revelation practically abandoned, how can the statements of 
these Evangelists have any weight when miraculous events are narrated 
by them? A certain difference is made by the more careful of the 
modern theologians in the value of the records as evidence. Mr. 
Allen says frankly : 


The view current in the Christian Church since the beginning of the second 
century is that St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke wrote, independently, the 
Gospels called by their names. This view still has its adherents, but they diminish 
in numbers daily. . And, indeed, the theory is beset with difficulties which cannot 
be explained away.”* . . . In all cases where matter is common to both Gospels, 
St. Mark must be regarded as not only earlier in point of time, but also as more 
accurate in point of detail, and St. Matthew not only as secondary in respect of 
dependence, but also as inferior in respect of the faithful transmission of historical 
fact.” 


** The Miraculous Element in the Gospels, 1899, 4th ed. p. 12. 
3 Contentio Veritatis, p. 208. 2 Ib. p. 214. 
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The Bishop of Ripon is quite in accord with these remarks. He 
states that we find certain portions of the Gospel narrative which are 
common to all three of the Synoptics, and other portions which are 
common to two Gospels but lacking in the remaining Gospel, and 
lastly that each Gospel has a portion peculiar to itself. He calls the 
portions common to all three Gospels the common stock, and he 
considers that in each Gospel we have an edition of the common 
stock Gospel with additions. He concludes that if we desire to reach 
the nearest sources of information regarding Jesus, they will be 
found in the common stock Gospel, as the most valuable and 
authentic record of the history of Jesus.” With this preamble we 
may now proceed to the consideration of the central miracles 
associated with the life of Jesus, and the Bishop of Ripon gives no 
uncertain testimony regarding them. He says: 

Now, in the common stock Gospel, the miraculous accessories connected with 
the birth and resurrection of Jesus Christ do not find a place. These accessories 
are found in the group of secondary witnesses, te. in narratives common to two 
evangelists. Upon these, in the first instance, we have purposely refused to lay 
stress. Our belief in Jesus Christ must be based upon moral conviction ; not upon 
physical wonder. The argument that He was wonderfully born and miraculously 
raised, and that therefore He was God, does not evoke, at any rate to-day, an 


adequate and satisfactory response ; even if it could be considered valid, it would 
not create a worthy or an acceptable faith.** 


Such arguments are of course necessarily abandoned with the 
‘Old Bailey theology’ of Paley; but it is interesting to note the 
shifts to which apologists are driven to explain the absence of such 
dogmas in what are considered the earliest records of the Gospel 
narratives of Jesus. To one only can I refer here, which seems 
intended to account for the absence of the story of the Virgin-birth 
from the ‘common stock’ Gospel. Mr. Allen says : 

It might be urged in favour of some of the incidents found only in St. Matthew, 
that their nature sufficiently explains the fact that they do not occur in the earliest 
sources. The narratives of the infancy, e.g., owing to their nature, would be with- 
held from publicity until special circumstances called for their disclosure.*? On 
the other hand, it is not diflicult to raise objections to such an explanation. The 
historical character of these narratives would, we cannot but feel, be less open to 


question, if some trace of knowledge of the facts which they present could be 
found in St. Paul or in the earlier Gospel sources, e.g. St. Mark.*° 


When one remembers, however, that there is no trace of wrilten 
accounts of the infancy till very long after the death of Jesus, and 
no suggestion by any scholar that any of such narratives was com- 
posed during his lifetime, it is not easy to understand the suggestion 
that such narratives could be withheld for any special dislike to 
publicity beyond the time when the second Synoptic was composed. 
The Dean of Westminster is well aware of the difficulties which 


” The Temple Bible, p. 128 f. 
® G. Gore, Dissertations, 12-40, 


% 7b. p. 181 £. 
* Contentio Veritatis, p. 217. 
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surround the theory of the Virgin-birth; and of the serious dis- 
quietude which prevails regarding it. In his little book Some 
Thoughts on the Incarnation, after referring to the doubts which 
necessarily disturb the minds of students of natural science, Dr. 
Robinson says in the Prefatory letter to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury : 


They are learning for the first time that it finds no direct expression in the 
writings of the two great teachers who above all others have expounded to us 
the doctrine of the Incarnation—St. Paul and St. John. They are, indeed, con- 
fronted by the first and third of our Gospels. But here they discover that criticism 
has been at work ; that it tells us without ambiguity that the earliest stratum of 
the evangelical narrative contained no statement at all as to the mode of Christ's 
birth. They learn that careful and orthodox critics do not attach, from the 
historical point of view, the same weight to narratives peculiar to St. Matthew as 
to other parts of the Gospels. They find themselves left with St. Luke as the 
strongest historical evidence within the New Testament. They begin to wonder 
whether, after all, the tradition may not be an aftergrowth. They learn, too, that 
German scholars of the highest eminence have done what English scholars of the 
highest eminence have not yet done—have definitely rejected the narratives of the 
Virgin-birth as in their judgment historically incredible. As the result of all this 
they are confirmed in the position to which they had come on other grounds." 


I am afraid that these apparently very young students of natural 
science, when they come to inquire, will find that the Dean has done 
injustice to English scholars of the highest eminence, and that most 


of them are not in this matter behind eminent German scholars. 
The Dean of Westminster, however, believes that he can explain the 
distinction in thought between the Incarnation and the special mode 
of its manifestation in the Virgin-birth, and he thinks that if he can 
enable men to realise the moral and intellectual necessity of the 
former doctrine, he has some hope of explaining the unique appro- 
priateness of the latter.** It will be interesting to follow the Dean’s 
mode of doing this. He starts with the declaration that if the Son 
of God was made man in the birth of Jesus, that was an event 
absolutely unique, and utterly miraculous ; * but it is a pity that he 
has to commence so grave an explanation with so serious an ‘if.’ 

It may startle many readers that the Dean of Westminster 
begins his demonstration with the account of the Creation in 
the book of Genesis, although he frankly says that it does not 
matter for his purpose who wrote that chapter, whether he was 
adopting more ancient materials, or describing a kind of vision, or 
composing a kind of prose-poem.* He does say, however, that ‘ the 
general idea is wholly in harmony with our latest scientific thought,’ 
although he admits that here and there it may be slightly ‘ out of 
order. This hardly does justice to scientific opinion regarding 
this myth, derived from Babylonian and other sources, and so long 


 Sume Thoughts on the Incarnation, p. viii. f. * Jb. p. x. 
* Tb. p. 8. * Tb. p. 10. 
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received as a revelation of the course of creation. The principal 
point on which the Dean rests is the creation of man. On the bodily 
side of his nature, he admits that man is but little removed from the 
animals, but ‘ his true distinction is his being made “in the image 
and likeness of God.” Man is made in God’s image. He is set 
at the head of the creation as God’s visible representative. He is to 
rule as God’s vicegerent. “Let them have dominion,” is the 
character of his authority. Man is the link between nature and 
God.’**> We shall not consider what science has to say on this 
representation, but the Dean illustrates the modern theories of 
inspiration when he goes on to say: ‘It isin a chapter like this that 
we feel inspiration, even if we cannot define it. Weare sure that it 
was the Divine Spirit who taught this early writer the sublime 
lesson which is embodied here.’ ** He goes on to assert that ‘this 
teaching is the intellectual and moral preparation for the doctrine of 
the Incarnation.’ *” However, man may have failed to maintain this 
high ideal: ‘In the midst of this failure, and with a view to its 
ultimate remedy, God taught one nation in plain terms that human 
nature is essentially God-like, that it is capable of presenting the 
very image and likeness of the Divine.’** This is the reason for 
expecting and believing the Incarnation. But Dr. Robinson 
confesses: ‘ It requires, after all, an act of faith—and not an act of 
reason by itself—to say “He came down from heaven, and was 
incarnate and was made man.” Faith I say; and I mean faith in 
the condescension of God, faith in the essential kinship of man to 
God.’** He then gives a short account of the picture of Jesus 
drawn in St. Mark’s Gospel and concludes: ‘That, in the briefest 
outline, is St. Mark’s picture of the Incarnate Son of God .. . and 
it is full of miracle, and the miracle is always appropriate, though 
never anticipated . . . And the resurrection, the crowning miracle, 
is indispensable . . . The picture is full of miracle, but the miracle 
is demanded by the uniqueness of the situation.’ *° 

Is there anything which can be called evidence in the Dean’s 
argument? His eloquent discourse seems to be nothing but an 
emotional appeal to pious imagination, and an endeavour to make 
his representations convince the reason through the poetical and 
sentimental instincts. It is a considerable drawback to the success 
of the statement that man was made ‘ in the image of God,’ that in 
his whole history he is depicted as governed by tendencies to 
wickedness. The universe might be perfect and glorious, but 


%5 Some Thoughts on the Incarnation, p. 11 f. 

%* His view is evidently shared by the Bishop of Manchester, who, although he 
might hesitate to use the decided and unconditional language of the early chapters 
of Genesis, exclaims,‘ But does this imply that we fail to recognise the Divine 
inspiration in the view of the flood which was taken by the author of these chapters ? 
Nay, the very opposite.’ The Teaching of christ, 1892, p. 9. 
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certainly man was vile. What material evidence is there of his 
being made ‘in God’s image’—if any one can conceive what that 
means—or if he was, what could the God be in whose image such a 
creature was made! From the very first, man is represented as 
falling into sin, and becoming so desperately wicked that the whole 
human race, except one small family, had to be destroyed by a flood. 
The so-called ‘Chosen people ’ betrayed the most persistent ingrati- 
tude and disobedient perversity, and were constantly punished by 
famine, pestilence, and the sword, and these trenchant remedies 
proving ineffectual, as a last resource God is said to have become 
incarnate in His Son. But so little success had this final effort to - 
reclaim man, that the Incarnate Son of God was rejected and 
despised and finally put to death by God’s chosen people, by the 
shameful death of the cross, as an atonement for sin, the just for the 
unjust, without which shedding of the innocent blood man could not 
be saved from the wrath of God. 

The Dean of Westminster’s faith ‘is not staggered by miracles in 
a life which is altogether unique, and which he believes to be the 
Incarnation of the Divine,’ and he asks those who have been able to 
go so far with him—that is to say, in believing in the Incarnation, 
for which no direct evidence is produced— If a wholly new depar- 
ture in human history was being made, is it unreasonable to suppose 
that this departure might be marked by a signal miracle?’*' In 
other words, he asks those who may already have believed in the 
Incarnation, whether they cannot also believe in the Virgin-birth. 
Certainly, it is not unfair to suppose that any who have admitted 
the reality of one great miracle will not have much difficulty in 
believing in a second ; that, to reverse a scriptural saying, those who 
have already swallowed a camel will not be very likely to strain at a 
gnat. Beyond a very marked display of pious imagination, the Dean 
offers nothing in the shape of evidence either of the Incarnation or 
of the Virgin-birth. Of the latter, he points out that we have, as a 
matter of fact, two notably different narratives. One is from the 
pen of a devout Jew, and the other by a writer who is familiar with 
Greek literature and Greek modes of thought, who professes to have 
made careful inquiries in order that he may write accurate history, 
and he goes on to say: ‘ Where we can test him, as in the Acts of the 
Apostles, by such historical evidence as inscriptions afford, we find 
him astonishingly exact in minute details. We discover that he 
was an unusually careful observer; and at this we are the less 
surprised when we learn incidentally that he was a medical man; 
for then, as now, the practice of medicine trained the faculty of 
observation and promoted a reverence for fact.’**? Iam afraid that 
few who have studied the practice of medicine at that epoch will 
endorse this theory of its medical men, but the fact is that there is 


"' The Teaching of Christ, p. 27. Td. p. 34. 
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not only no evidence that the author of Acts was a medical man, but 
every reason to believe that the tradition which identified him with 
‘Luke, the beloved physician’ was erroneous. Because it has 
recently been argued that some of his simple statements of history 
are in accordance with inscriptions of the period, it is a most un- 
warranted inference that he was careful to write accurate history. 
I have elsewhere pointed out that there is more miraculous legend in 
the Acts of the Apostles than in any other book of the New Testa- 
ment. 

The Dean’s theory as to the source of information of the two 
Evangelists regarding the Virgin-birth is that which was held by 
Dean Alford, and which has been adopted with great minuteness by 
the Bishop of Worcester and others, that, if genuine, the account of 
the first Synoptist was ultimately derived from St. Joseph, and that 
of Luke from the Blessed Virgin.* The Bishop even conjectures 
that St. Joseph (who must have died before the public ministry of 
Jesus began) left some document detailing the circumstances of the 
birth of Jesus to be given to Mary in order to vindicate her own 
virginity, and that after Pentecost it passed into the hands of the 
author of the first Gospel. Dr. Randolph honestly confesses: ‘ How 
this account has been preserved in the first Gospel we do not know, 
for we know so very little about the authorship of that Gospel, but 
there is nothing unreasonable in Bishop Gore’s conjecture.’** It 
will probably strike most readers that it is somewhat strained to 
explain what is so doubtful by such minute and fanciful conjectures, 
and still more to consider that a Gospel about which so little is 
known can be received as evidence for the stupendous miracles it 
relates. 

As a sequel to The Ripon Episode,” I may quote an explanation 
of his views regarding the Virgin-birth given by the Dean of Ripon 
to the Rev. John Verschoyle, and published by him in an interesting 
article in the Contemporary Review.“ 


In Darwin’s book on The Changes of Plants and Animals under Domestication, 
he points out that parthenogenesis is found much higher than is generally known 
in the organised creation, and he asks why the operation of the male is required, 
the germ or ovum of the female being complete in itself. He answers that he can 
give no reason except, probably, that force and energy is thus added. If, then, 
the accounts in the Gospels —that is, Matthew i. and Luke i.—are true literally, 
the meaning of my suggestion would be that the yearnings of a young Hebrew 
woman, longing with intense and holy desire to be the mother of the Messiah 
(which longings were the direct action of the Holy Spirit), excited and quickened 
the germ within her, and produced in this case what is usually produced by the 
action of the male. This seems to me the only meaning that can be got out of 


a 





Some Thoughts on the Incarnation, p. 33. 

The Virgin Birth, p.27. Gore, Dissertations, p. 28 f. 
‘© The Nineteenth Century and After, January 1903, p. 26. 
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the words of St. Luke, unless you are to invoke the word ‘ Miracle,’ But this 
will not help us. It is really nothing more than a confession of our ignorance, or, 
if definition be imposed upon it, such as that assumed by writers like Paley, then 
we must say that it is not only ambiguous but is not a scriptural word at all, nor 
a scriptural idea, for onueiov and divayu:s, the Greek words which our version 
translates by miracle, do not mean what Paley meant, and what in a somewhat 
vague way is popularly understood by the word.‘ 


The application to the Virgin-birth of the principle of partheno- 
genesis, supposed to be observed in some of the lowest forms of 

animal and vegetable life, is an interesting example of the strenuous 

effort which is being made to get rid of miracles and find a reason- 

able basis for belief. I must point out, however, that the Dean does 

not correctly quote Darwin, who does not say ‘ that parthenogenesis 

is found much higher than is generally known in the organised 

creation,’ but that ‘with most of the lower animals and even 
mammals, the ova show a trace of parthenogenetic power.’** From 
this to draw the inference that the unimpregnated human ovum 
could by any process of ‘natural law’ develop into a man shows a 
very strange conception of the laws of biology and evolution, and 
such an idea would probably have been to Darwin more inconceivable 
than most of the ordinary miracles. There is, however, an important 
remark to be made. Before offering such remarkable explanations 
of the Virgin-birth, would it not be better to produce sufficient 
evidence that such an extraordinary event ever occurred? The story 
is plainly interpolated amongst other matter in the first Synoptic, 
‘of the authorship of which we know so very little,’ and in the third, 
of which we really know little more, but it is not referred to any- 
where else in the New Testament. Even the Bishop of Ripon 
refuses to Jay stress on the miraculous accessories of the birth and 
resurrection of Jesus, which do not find a place in the common-stock 
Gospel. Such discussion of the details of alleged miracles or super- 
natural events, the actual occurrence of which has not antecedently 
been established by adequate evidence, is very like a performance of 
the play of Hamlet with the part of the Prince left out. 

There is another point to which I must briefly refer. Whilst 
some assert the necessity of the Virgin-birth to get rid of the taint 
of ‘ original sin,’ and even Dr. Sanday contends that in no other way 
is a sinless nature possible, the absolute ‘sinlessness’ of Jesus: is 
advanced, not only as a fact, but as a moral miracle, and as the 
strongest evidence for the Incarnation. For instance, the late 
Dr. Bruce, in his interesting work on The Miraculous Elements in 
the Gospels, writes : 


To the faith of the Church Jesus Christ is sinless in spirit and conduct, 





* Contemporary Review, p. 236. 
** Darwin, Animals and Plants under Domestication, second edition, revised, 
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unerring in spiritual insight, original as a religious teacher; in the strictest sense 
a moral miracle. His character is the one miracle vitally important to faith. 
Believers could part with the physical miracles of the Gospels if science or 
exegesis demanded the sacrifice; but if a sinless Christ were taken from us on 
the plea that the moral order of the world knows only of imperfect men, all 
would be lost. Nothing less than a sinless, infallible, incomparably original man 
is demanded by the titles and functions ascribed to Christ. The Son of God must 
be holy as God is holy.“ 


Similar sentiments are expressed in Contentio Veritatis : 


The sinlessness of Christ is the one of His divine attributes which we cannot 
afford to part with. We might dispense with the belief in His power over 
nature whilst He lived as a man amongst men, but to give up His divine 
character is to sever the most precious link in the chain which binds heaven and 
earth together. Ifthere has been no Incarnation, if no morally perfect Being, 
perfect even as our Father in heaven is perfect, has ever lived on earth, then there 
has been and is no revelation of God as a Person.” 


It is true that if we compare the representation of the God of 
Israel in the Old Testament with that of Jesus in the Gospels the 
superiority of the latter is striking; but these writers seem to forget 
that, with the exception of some references to the infancy, the 
Gospels at the very most concern themselves with brief records of 
three years of the life of Jesus, and these records, confining them- 
selves to selected episodes, are really worked up in the spirit of the 
prophetic Gnosis, and coloured brightly with the tints of pious 
superstition. Yet even here and there in these Gospels may be 
found passages which do not altogether accord with the ecstatic 
idea of perfection as God is perfect which the writers I have quoted, 
and so many others, ascribe to Jesus. For instance, the cursing of 
the fig tree is found not only in the first but also in the second 
Synoptic." Jesus comes to the tree to look for fruit and finds 
none, for, as the second Synoptist tells us, ‘the time of figs was 
not yet,’ and because he did not find fruit at a season when he had 
no right to expect any, he cursed the tree, which presently withered 
away. The Synoptists of course represent this as a miracle, but it 
is a miracle affecting the character of Jesus which few could wish 
to retain. I may also just refer to the famous episode of the swine 
of the Gadarenes, which is related in all the three Gospels.*? When 
Jesus casts the unclean spirit out of the man, he asks the spirit: 
‘What is thy name? and he saith unto him, My name is Legion ; 
for we are many, and he besought him much that he would not 
send them away out of the country; and they further besought 
him, Send us into the swine, that we may enter into them. And 
he gave them leave. And the unclean spirits came out and entered 


*” The Miraculous Elements in the Gospels, p. 320. 
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into the swine; and the herd rushed down the steep into the sea, 
in number about two thousand, and they were choked in the sea.’ 
Is it necessary to point out the unjust and deplorable indifference 
which gave the unclean spirit leave to destroy the property of the 
Gadarenes? We can very well understand how naturally the people 
began to pray Jesus ‘to depart from their borders.’ Of course, as 
the Gospels are presumed to be the authority for the sinlessness 
of Jesus, we are justified in quoting these episodes. Had the 
Synoptists been able to foresee the judgment of posterity regarding 
such stories, they would probably never have found a place in the 
Gospels. 

Any evidence for the Resurrection is conspicuous only from its 
absence, for, like the Bishop of Ripon, who does not find it in the 
‘common-stock’ Gospel, writers commonly relegate it to the region 
of indifference. For instance, Mr. Inge frankly says: 

The real basis of our belief in the resurrection of Christ is a great psychological 
fact, a spiritual experience. We know that Christ is risen, because, as St. Paul 
says, we are risen with Him. If this basis is forgotten, the event becomes an 
isolated occurrence in past history, which from its very uniqueness is unimportant, 
and also impossible to establish. Whenever the carnal mind (to use St. Paul’s 
phrase) is set to judge of spiritual things, this degradation of the symbol into a 
bare fact is bound to occur. And as a bare fact has no religious content, its 
flank is fatally open to the attacks of scepticism, It is a dead fact, and it is the 
nature of dead facts to decompose and vanish.** 


The doctrine is, in fact, so spiritualised by the modern school that it 
is almost unseizable, and certainly very different from the repre- 
sentation in the third Synoptic (xxiv. 38-39), for instance, where 
Jesus appears to the disciples, who supposed him to be a spirit, and 
to whom Jesus says : ‘See my hands and my feet, that it is I myself; 
handle me and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye 
behold me having’; or in the fourth Gospel (xx. 27), where the 
risen Jesus says to the doubting Thomas: ‘ Reach hither thy finger, 
and see my hands; and reach hither thy hand, and put it into my 
side, and be not faithless but believing.’ 

There are, however, some remarks of Archbishop Temple to which 
a moment’s attention may be given. He argues that if all the 
miraculous events recorded in the Bible were some day discovered 
to be the result of natural causes, this would not affect their 
character as regards the Revelation which they were worked to prove. 
The miracle would in that case consist in the precise coincidence in 
time with the purpose they served in arresting attention, which 
would otherwise not have been arrested. He then proceeds to give 
an illustration. 


Thus, for instance, it is quite possible that our Lord’s Resurrection may be 
found hereafter to be no miracle at all in the scientific sense. It foreshadows and 








53 Contentio Veritatis, p. 87. 
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begins the general Resurrection; when that general Resurrection comes we may 
find that it is, after all, the natural issue of physical laws always at work. There 
is nothing at present to indicate anything of the sort; but a general resurrection 
in itself implies not a special interference but a general rule. If, when we rise 
again, we find that this resurrection is and always was a part of the Divine 
purpose, and brought about at last by machinery precisely the same in kind as that 
which has been used in making and governing the world, we may also find that 
our Lord’s Resurrection was brought about by the operation of precisely the same 
machinery.™* 


Such suspension of judgment would certainly arrest discussion of 
this and many other theological dogmas, but would scarcely conduce 
to the present comfort of troubled Christians. I refer to the Arch- 
bishop’s argument merely to illustrate the efforts which have for 
long been made to explain away the miraculous elements of 
Christianity. 

The more one looks into the religious views in the Church at the 
present time, the more apparent it is that with the abandonment of 
the ‘Old Bailey’ system of Paley, and the recognition that there is 
practically no valid evidence producible for the doctrines it still, at 
least nominally, holds, Christianity has become a mere religion of 
the heart and of the imagination, its evidence being nothing more 
than the impressions made on the believer by the noble life and 
teaching of Jesus. Men think themselves justified in believing 
anything that seems to appeal to their own fancies and personal 
leanings. Dogmas are matters of taste, matters of opinion, which 
are adopted with little or no examination, and held with no dis- 
crimination. Miracles as evidence have been relinquished with 
relief and without regret, and the fatal consequence of discrediting 
the central dogmas of Christianity, which are, so to say, more 
miraculous than the attesting miracles, is avoided as much as 
possible by spiritualising their details and reducing the more 
stubborn supernatural elements to such a state of haze and in- 
definiteness that they may float through the mind without any 
substantial shock. No testimony is demanded or considered neces- 
sary beyond the witness of personal emotion, and perfect satisfaction 
is at least expressed regarding the certainty of views which seem 
to have no other support than assumed suitability to the needs of 
man. 

Water R. CassELs. 


% Bampton Lectures for 1884, ed. 1903, p. 196 f. 








































JOAN OF ARC 


II 


For a short space of time Joan was the idol of the hour, and 
honoured by all, so that her humility was alarmed; but the clouds 
were soon to gather. As the royal party left Rheims after the 
Coronation and approached La Ferté and Crespy-en-Valois, the 
people surrounded the King crying ‘Noél.’ ‘The Maid was then 
riding between the Archbishop of Rheims and myself,’ relates Dunois. 
‘« This is a good people,” she said to us, ‘I have seen none else- 
where who rejoiced so much at the coming of so noble a King. 
How happy should I be if, when my days are done, I might be 
buried here!” “Jeanne,” then said the Archbishop to her, “in 
what place do you hope to die?” ‘ Where it shall please God,” 
she answered, “for I am not certain of either the time or the place, 
any more than you are yourself. Would it might please God my 
Creator that I might retire now, abandon arms, and return to serve 
my father and mother, and to take care of their sheep with my 
sister and my brothers who would be so happy to see me again.”’ 
Some writers have taken these words to signify that Joan considered 
her work to be accomplished and wished to leave the King and 
return home, but it is certain that this was not so. She had still 
two tasks before her; to drive the English quite out of France and 
to bring back the Duke of Orleans, and although:she knew she would 
be opposed she was determined to do her best.' 

The celebrated Gerson had warned the French that by ingratitude 
and injustice they might hinder the success of the Maid, and his 
words were prophetic, as the history of the next few months was to 
prove. 

We see the Maid’s counsels systematically opposed, and all her 
hopes and plans for the good of France frustrated: her wise wish 
for the reunion of the Burgundian party with that of the King— 
‘Make a good firm peace with the King of France,’ she begs the 
Duke of Burgundy in her letter; ‘I pray and implore you with 

1 She said quite simply that if she was to die before that for which God had 
sent her was accomplished, she would, after her death, be more harmful to the 


English than she was in life, and that notwithstanding her death all that for which 
she had come would be accomplished. 
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joined hands fight not against France ’—her desire to take Paris 
defeated by delays on the King’s side and the enmity of the Duke 
of Burgundy, and finally the disastrous results of the attack on the 
capital and the retreat in which she was forced to take part. ‘Thus 
was broken the will of the Maid and the army of the King,’ mourn- 
fully exclaims a contemporary chronicler.? Some gleams of success 
had, however, come to the French. Beauvais had capitulated, which 
one almost regrets, as it caused the Bishop, Pierre Cauchon, to fly 
to the English for safety, and helped him to become Joan’s bitter 
enemy, and Compiégne, so soon to be the scene of her last fight, 
had also surrendered to the King. After the retreat from Paris the 
Maid had two great successes, among the last of her life. She was 
sent to take St. Pierre de Moustier and La Charité. At the former 
the wonders of Orleans were renewed ; at the latter, although she 
raised the siege, she was ill-provided with men, and the King sent 
no supplies. After this Joan had to follow the Court for some 
weary weeks of inaction. Time was passing, and the year of her 
mission was nearlyrun. Her Voices prophesied her coming imprison- 
ment, and the Maid prayed that she might die as soon as she was 
taken, but they told her to bear graciously whatever befell her, for 
so it must be. As one of her biographers says, among all Joan’s 
deeds this was the bravest—to go on fighting, knowing certainly 
that her English foes would take her—they who had often threatened 
to burn her. 

In May—just a year after the glorious victory at Orleans—the 
blow fell. The truce with Burgundy ended, and the Duke promptly 
proceeded to besiege Compiégne, held by de Flavy for the King. 
Joan hurried thither from Crespy in Valois on the 23rd of May, and 
that same day led the sortie which was to be her last effort for 
France. She drove the enemy back three times, but meanwhile she 
encountered the English, and retreated her men. The English followed 
them under the walls of Compiégne, and, to prevent their entering, 
the gate of the redoubt was closed, and Joan was shut out from the 
town she had come to deliver. They told the Maid of her danger, 
but she paid no heed, and her voice was heard as usual, calling ‘ Allez 
avant,’ ‘Forward! they are ours.’ 

The English held the entrance from the causeway, and Joan and 
a few men (her brother among them) were driven into a corner of 
the wall. A rush was made to secure her: ‘ Yield, yield, give your 
faith to me,’ was the cry. ‘I have given my faith to Another,’ was 
Joan’s reply, ‘and I will keep my oath.’ Thus was she taken 
prisoner, and her prediction accomplished. Some historians think that 
the gate was closed by treachery, but we may be sure that this was 
not so, as Compiégne was held loyally for Charles, and was relieved 
eventually by the Maid’s friend, Xaintrailles. 


? Perceval de Cagny. 
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Joan was now the prisoner of the Duke of Burgundy, whom she 
had tried in vain to bring back to his allegiance, and great re- 
joicings were made over her capture by her unworthy countrymen 
and the English. Still, had she remained in the hands of the 
Burgundians, it seems incredible that Charles should not have 
endeavoured to procure her release, and again, had the English held 
her as a prisoner of war, it is possible that the shame of having a 
woman captive in their hands would have led to their allowing her 
to be ransomed. But the English-French party were determined 
on her ruin, and united in making rescue impossible. The great 
things accomplished by the Maid bore an evident mark of their 
supernatural origin, but the old accusation of magic and witchcraft 
could be used for her destruction. She was honoured as a Saint by 
the people ; let her be shown to he a rebel to the Church. Such was 
the odious policy agreed upon, and, to add to its terrible injustice, 
the very form of procedure was to be illegal. Had Joan been really 
considered guilty of heresy, she would have been a prisoner in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts and entitled to counsel and guidance. She 
would have been placed in a proper prison in the care of persons of 
her own sex, but her wary enemies knew that she had already been ex- 
amined and approved by learned bishops and priests at Poitiers, and 
the result might well again be in her favour. They would run no 
risks. Therefore it was decided that the Maid, while charged with 
an ecclesiastical offence, should be kept in a lay prison, guarded only 
by her greatest enemies, rough English soldiers. In such proceed- 
ings an instrument was necessary, and such was to be easily found 
in the unworthy Pierre Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais, a traitor to his 
King, and still more to his sacred office. Joan had been captured 
in his diocese, which was the plea for his interference, although this 
also was illegal, as she was judged in Rouen, in another diocese. 
The University of Paris, at that moment passing through the worst 
crisis of its history, and itself tainted with unorthodoxy, was 
Cauchon’s willing accomplice, and summoned the Duke of Burgundy 
to give up the prisoner. It is said that he resisted for a long time, 
but at last, vanquished by the large sum offered to him and the 
obligation of conscience insisted upon, he gave over the Maid to 
Cauchon and his adherents. It was in the winter of 1430 that this 
treacherous deed was accomplished. Her Burgundian guards, more 
Christian and sympathetic than the captors into whose charge she 
was going, allowed Joan to hear Mass and go to Confession and 
Holy Communion during the journey to Rouen ; but at. Crotoy she 
was delivered to the English, who brought her to Rouen towards the 
end of December. There she was placed in a tower of the Castle, 
which no longer exists. The room of her captivity was on the first 
floor up eight steps, and facing the fields. The Maid was under the 
surveillance of five common soldiers, three of whom remained in the 
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room day and night, while two guarded the door. She was heavily 
ironed, and chained to a beam which crossed the end of her bed. 
For six long months she was to undergo the agony of these surround- 
ings, supplemented by the moral torture of the judicial inquiry, 
before the final martyrdom released her heroic soul.’ According to 
the official report the trial opened on the 9th of January, but we 
find no record of what occurred till the 21st of February. The trial 
was based on the procedure of the trials of the Holy Office, and the 
form, which was as follows, was punctiliously observed. Process ex 
officio, inquiry as to facts of accusation. Examination of the 
accused on the result of this inquiry. The promoter then draws up 
the case if any be undertaken. Process in ordinary, trial and 
examination of the accused, sometimes by torture. Sentence. We 
are thankful to know that by the decision of the greater number of 
assessors Joan did not suffer trial by torture. 

It is quite impossible here to enter into the details of this 
infamous trial, grave doubts of the legality of which were expressed 
even from the beginning by those not absolutely actuated by enmity 
to the accused. A few brave voices made themselves heard 
from time to time on behalf of Joan and in antagonism to the form 
of procedure, but to no avail, and she might almost have used the 
same words as did Mary Stuart, ‘ Alas, I see many counsellors, but 
not one for me.’ She, like the Scottish Queen, had to defend herself 
against the hatred and subtle questioning of her judges, and some- 
times they all attacked her together, when she—again like Mary— 
was forced to protest, ‘ Beaux Seigneurs, faites l’un aprés |’autre.’ 

Here we can but consider a few of the accusations made against 
Joan, and her replies. Let us follow her to the first interrogation. 
‘The said woman was brought by the Executor of Our Mandate and 
set before us,’ says Bishop Cauchon. . . . ‘And in the first instance 
we did require her, in the appointed form, her hand on the Holy 
Gospels, to swear to speak truth on the questions to be addressed to 
her. To which she did reply : “I know not upon what you wish to 
question me; perhaps you may ask me of things which I ought not 
to tell you.” “Swear,” we did then say to her, ‘to speak truth on 
the things which shall be asked you concerning the Faith, and of 
which you shall know.” ‘Of my father and my mother and of what 
I did after taking the road to France,” replied the maid, “ willingly 
will I swear, but of the revelations which have come to me from 
God, to no one will I speak or reveal them, save only to Charles, 
my King ; and to you I will not reveal them, even if it cost me my 
head, because I have received them in visions and by secret counsel, 
and am forbidden to reveal them.”’ Warned again to speak truly on 


* It is impossible to think that no effort was made on the Maid’s behalf by her 
gallant friends in the French army, and it is said that such an attempt was actually 
made by Xaintrailles and La Hire, but that it was defeated by treachery. 
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whatsoever should touch on the Faith: ‘The said Jeanne, on her 
knees, her two hands resting on the Missal, did swear to speak truth 
on that which should be asked her, and which she knew in the 
matter of the Faith, keeping silence under the condition above 
stated, that is to say, neither to tell nor to reveal to anyone the 
revelations made to her.’ 

Then came the questions regarding her early days at home and 
the beginnings of her mission, her Voices, her banner, her sword, 
her warfare, her spiritual state. Nothing was too sacred for the 
interrogators, and wonderful are the replies of the Maid in their 
dignified simplicity. When asked, ‘ Do you know if you are in the 
grace of God?’ ‘If I am not, may God place me there; if I am, 
may God so keep me! I should be the saddest in all the world if 
I knew that I was not in the grace of God,’ was her answer. 

As it is impossible here to give more than short extracts from 
the Processes we will select some of the interrogations put to the 
Maid on matters of special interest and her replies. We will take 
questions dealing with the fight at Compiégne, the accusation 
regarding Franquet d’Arras, the attempted escape from Beaurevoir 
and the history of her Banner, concluding with the examination on 
the famous letter to the Duke of Bedford. 

With regard to Compiégne Joan was examined as follows : 

‘On the faith of the oath you have just taken, from whence 
bad you started when you went the last time to Compiégne ?’ 

‘ From Crespy, in Valois.’ 

‘When you were at Compiégne, were you several days before you 
made your sally or attack ?’ 

‘I arrived there secretly early in the morning,‘ and entered 
the town without the enemy knowing anything of it; and that 
same day, in the evening, I made the sally in which I was taken.’ 

‘When you made your sally, did they ring the bells ?’ 

‘If they did ring them it was not by my order or knowledge ; 
I do not think it was so, and I do not remember to have said they 
rang.’ 

‘Did you make this sally by command of your Voice ?’ 

‘During the Easter week of last year, being in the trenches of 
Melun, it was told me by my Voices—that is to say, by St. 
Catherine and St. Margaret—‘Thou wilt be taken before St. 
John’s Day; and so it must be: do not torment thyself about it; 
be resigned: God will help thee.” ’ 

‘Before this occasion at Melun, had not your Voices ever told 
you that you would be taken ?’ 

‘Yes, many times and nearly every day. And I asked of my 
Voices that, when I should be taken, I might die soon, without long 
suffering in prison ; and they said to me: “ Be resigned to all—thus 


* On the 23rd of May, 1430. 
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it must be.” But they did not tell me the time; and if I had 
known it, I should not have gone. Often I asked to know the hour; 
they never told me.’ 

‘Did your Voices command you to make this sally from Com- 
piégne, and signify that you would be taken if you went ?’ 

‘If I had known the hour when I should be taken, I should 
never have gone of mine own free will; I should always have 
obeyed their commands in the end, whatever might happen to me.’ 

‘When you made this sally from Compiégne had you any Voice 
or revelation about making it?’ 

‘That day I did not know at all that I should be taken, and I 
had no other command to go forth; but they had always told me it 
was necessary for me to be taken prisoner.’ 

‘When you made this sally, did you pass by the Bridge of 
Compiégne ?’ 

‘I passed by the bridge and the boulevard, and went with the 
company of followers of my side against the followers of my Lord 
of Luxembourg. I drove them back twice against the camp of 
the Burgundians, and the third time to the middle of the highway. 
The English who were there then cut off the road from me and my 
people, between us and the boulevard. For this reason, my 
followers retreated and, in retreating towards the fields on the 
Picardy side, near the boulevard, I was taken. Between Compiégne 
and the place where I was taken there:is nothing but the stream and 
the boulevard with its ditch.’ 

The Maid, who was reproached with the death of Franquet d’Arras, 
defends herself in these terms: ° 

‘To take a man at ransom, and to put him to death, while a 
prisoner, is not that mortal sin ?’ 

‘I never did it.’ 

‘ What did you do to Franquet d’Arras, who was put to death at 
Lagny ?’ 

‘I consented that he should die if he had merited it, because he 
had confessed to being a murderer, thief, and traitor; his trial 
lasted fifteen days; he had for judge the Bailly of Senlis and the 
people of the Court of Lagny. I had given orders to exchange this 
Franquet against a man of Paris, landlord of the Hotel de ]’Ours. 
When I learnt the death of the latter, and the Bailly told me I 
should do great wrong to justice by giving up Franquet, I said to 
the Bailly, ““As my man is dead, do with the other what you should 
do, for justice.” ’ , 

‘Did you give, or cause to be given, money to him who took 
Franquet ?’ 


* Franquet d’Arras was a robber chief on the Burgundian side. The Maid, with 
four hundred French and Scots men-at-arms, had defeated and taken him prisoner 
near Lagny-sur- Marne, 
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‘I am not Master of the Mint or Treasurer of France to pay out 
money 80.’ 

‘We recall to you: (1) That you attacked Paris on a Feast 
Day ; (2) That you had the horse of my lord the Bishop of Senlis ; 
(3) That you threw yourself down from the Tower of Beaurevoir ; 
(4) That you wear a man’s dress; (5) That you consented to the 
death of Franquet d’Arras: do you not think you have committed 
mortal sin in these?’ 

‘For what concerns the attack on Paris, I do not think myself to 
be in mortal sin; if I have so done, it is for God to know it, and 
the Priest in confession. As to the horse of my Lord the Bishop of - 
Senlis, I firmly believe I have not sinned against our Lord; the 
horse was valued at 200 gold crowns, of which he received assign- 
ment; nevertheless, this horse was sent back to the Sire de la 
Trémouille, to restore it to my Lord of Senlis ; it was no good for me 
to ride; besides, it was not I who took it; and, moreover, I did not 
wish to keep it, having heard that the bishop was displeased that it 
had been taken from him, and, beyond all this, the horse was of no 
use for warfare. I do not know if the bishop was paid, nor if his 
horse was restored to him; I think not. As to miy fall from the 
Tower at Beaurevoir, I did not do it in despair, but thinking to save 
myself and to go to the help of all those brave folk who were in 
danger. After my fall, I confessed myself and asked pardon. God 
has forgiven me, not for any good in me: I did wrong, but I know 
by revelation from St. Catherine that, after the confession I made, 
I was forgiven. It was by the counsel of St. Catherine that I 
confessed myself.’ © 

‘Did you do penance for it ?’ 

‘ Yes, and my penance came to me in great part from the harm 
I did myself from falling. You ask me if I believe this wrong 
which I did in leaping to be mortal sin? I know nothing about it, 
but refer me to God. As to my dress, since I bear it by command 
of God and for His service, I do not think I have done wrong at all ; 
so soon as it shall please God to prescribe it, I will take it off, 

The above replies lead us on to the Maid’s action at Beaurevoir, 
about which she was also questioned on several other occasions. On 
the 14th of March for instance she speaks more in detail of this 
event. 

‘Why did you throw yourself from the top of the tower at 
Beaurevoir ?’ they asked her.’ 

‘I had heard that the people of Compiégne, all, to the age of 
seven years, were to be put to fire and sword; and I would rather 


* This attempted escape took place at Beaurevoir, whither she was sent early in 
August, and where she remained till November. 

7 A contemporary Chronicle, hostile in other ways to the Maid, says that she 
tried to jump from a window by the aid of a rope, which broke, and thus she fell. 
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have died than live after such a destruction of good people. That 
was one of the reasons. The other was that I knewI was sold to the 
English ; and I had rather die than be in the hands of my enemies 
the English.’ 

‘ Did your Saints counsel you about it ?’ 

‘St. Catherine told me almost every day not to leap, that God 
would help me, and also those at Compiégne. I said to St. 
Catherine: “Since God will help those at Compiégne, I wish to be 
there.” St. Catherine said to me: “ Be resigned, and do not falter; 
you will not be delivered before seeing the King of England.”* I 
answered her: “ Truly I do not wish to see him. I would rather die 
than fall into the hands of the English.” After having fallen, I was 
two or three days without eating. By the leap I was so injured that 
I could neither eat nor drink; and all the time I was consoled by 
St. Catherine, who told me to confess, and to beg pardon of God; 
and without fail, those at Compiégne would have help before 
St. Martin’s day in the winter. Then I began to recover and to eat 
and was soon cured.’ 

‘When you made this leap, did you think you would kill your- 
self?’ 

‘No, but in leaping I commended myself to God. I hoped by 
means of this leap to escape, and to avoid being delivered up to the 
English.’ 

‘When speech returned to you, did you not blaspheme God and 
His Saints? This is proved by allegation.’ 

‘I have no memory of having ever blasphemed and cursed God 
and His Saints, in that place or elsewhere.’ 

‘ Will you refer this to the inquiry made or to be made ?’ 

‘I refer me to God and not to any other, and to a good con- 
fession.’ 

And now we come to the question about the Maid’s banner, 
which won from her some of her most characteristic replies. 

‘When you were at Orleans, had you a standard, or banner; and 
of what colour was it?’ 

‘I had a banner of which the field was sprinkled with lilies; 
the world was painted there, with an angel at each side; it was 
white, of the white cloth called “‘ boccassin ;” there was written above, 
I believe, “ Jhesus Maria ;” it was fringed with silk.’ 

‘ The words “ Jhesus Maria” were they written above, below, or 
on the side ?’ 

‘ At the side, I believe.’ 

‘Which did you care for most, your banner or your sword ?’ 


* It is probable that she saw him at Rouen as he spent the Christmas of 1430 
there, and the Maid’s prison windows looked out on the fields where he probably 
took exercise. 

* Compiégne was relieved on the 26th of October; St. Martin’s Day is on the 
11th of November. 
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‘ Better, forty times better, my banner than my sword !’ 

‘Who made you get this painting done upon your banner ?’ 

‘I have told you often enough, that I had nothing done but by 
the command of God. It was I, myself, who bore this banner, 
when I attacked the enemy, to save killing any one, for I have never 
killed any one.’ 

‘Did the two Angels painted on your standard represent St. 
Michael and St. Gabriel ?’ 

‘They were there only for the honour of Our Lord, Who was 
painted on the standard. I only had these two Angels represented 
to honour Our Lord, Who was there represented holding the | 
world.’ 

‘Were the two Angels represented on your standard those who 
guard the world? Why were there not more of them, seeing that 
you had been commanded by God to take this standard ?’ 

‘The standard was commanded by Our Lord, by the Voices of 
St. Catherine and St. Margaret, which said to me: “Take the 
standard in the name of the King of Heaven ;” and because they 
had said to me “ Take the standard in the name of the King of 
Heaven,” I had this figure of God and of two Angels done; I did all 
by their command.’ 

‘Did you ask them if, by virtue of this standard, you would gain 
all the battles wherever you might find yourself, and if you would 
be victorious ?’ 

‘They told me to take it boldly, and that God would help me.’ 

‘Which gave most help, you to your standard, or your standard 
to you?’ 

‘The victory either to my standard or myself, it was all from 
Our Lord.’ 

‘The hope of being victorious, was it founded on your standard 
or on yourself?’ 

‘It was founded on Our Lord and nought else.’ 

‘If any one but you had borne this standard, would he have 
been as fortunate as you in bearing it ?’ 

‘I know nothing about it: I wait on Our Lord.’ 

‘If one of the people of your party had sent you his standard 
to carry, would you have had as much confidence in it as in that 
which had been sent to you by God? Even the standard of your 
King, if it had been sent to you, would you have had as much 
confidence in it as in your own ?’ 

‘I bore most willingly that which had been ordained for me 
by Our Lord; and, meanwhile, in all I waited upon Our Lord.’ 

The Maid’s answers about her famous letters to the Duke of 
Bedford, written on the 22nd of March, 1428-9, are as follows : 

‘Do you know this letter ?’ 

‘Yes, excepting three words. In place of “give up to the 

Vor, LIV—No. 320 + 
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Maid,” it should be “ give up to the King.” The words “Chieftain 
of war” and “body for body” were not in the letter I sent. None 
of the Lords ever dictated these letters to me; it was I myself 
alone who dictated them before sending them. Nevertheless, I 
always showed them to some of my party. Before seven years are 
passed, the English will lose a greater gage than they have already 
done at Orleans ; they will lose everything in France.° The English 
will have in France a greater loss than they have ever had, and that 
by a great victory which God will send to the French.’ 

‘How do you know this?’ 

‘I know it well by revelation, which has been made to me, and 
that this will happen within seven years; and I am sore vexed that 
it is deferred so long. I know it by revelation, as clearly as I know 
that you are before me at this moment.’ 

‘ When will this happen ?’ 

‘ I know neither the day nor the hour.’ 

‘In what year will it happen ?’ 

‘You will not have any more. Nevertheless, I heartily wish it 
might be before St. John’s Day.’ 

‘Did you not say that this would happen before Martinmas in 
winter ?’ 

‘I said that before Martinmas many things would be seen, and 
that the English might perhaps be overthrown.’ 

At times when hard pressed by repeated and useless questions 
Joan would refuse to say more—‘ Passez outre,’ she would say. 
‘You say you are my judge,’ she said one day to Bishop Cauchon. 
‘Take care what you do, because of a truth I am sent from God, 
and you are placing yourself in great danger.’ When they tried to 
persuade her that her Voices came from the evil spirit, ‘I believe 
firmly,’ she replied, ‘as firmly as I believe in the Christian faith and 
that God has ransomed us from the pains of hell, that this Voice 
comes from God.’ Another time when again pressed to deny her 
Voices, ‘I will appeal to them for help as long as I live,’ she 
replied. ‘I will call upon Our Lord and Our Lady to send me advice 
and consolation.’ 

When puzzling questions about referring to the authority of the 
Church were put to her, and her judges insisted on her submission 
to themselves as being the Church, she replied simply, ‘Take me 
to the Pope and I will answer him, for I know and believe that we 
should obey our Holy Father the Pope who is in Rome ;’ and when 
the President, recognising the importance of this reply and fearing 
to see his victim escape him, forbade the clerk to write down her 
words, she sorrowfully exclaimed, ‘Ah, you always write down what 
is against me, but not what is for me.’ One of the most affecting 


© The English lost Paris in 1436, and scon afterwards the rest of France. 
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things in the history of the trial is Joan’s intense loyalty to the 
King, the weak prince who had never been over-grateful to her and 
who now had deserted her in her extremity. She speaks with 
constant respect and affection of him, and some of her last words in 
this world were for him. 

The weary examinations went on till May. 


The Maid stood daily, friendless, unalarmed 
. » at times she smiled, at times 
Her dark eye rested, with a sadness sweet, 
On brows, some mitred yet unvenerable, 
And wrinkled scribes with hot and hurrying hand 
Transmuting truth to lies,’™ 


But worse was tocome. Joan must be brought at any price to 
deny her great mission, and must make a formal retractation. 

On the 24th of May, 1431, the cemetery situated to the right of 
the church of St. Ouen was the scene of a cruel attempt to intimidate 
her. Two stands had been erected; on one of them stood Bishop 
Cauchon and his partisans, on the other was placed Joan, heavily 
fettered. Two documents had been prepared, one the sentence of 
condemnation to death, the other announcing the canonical penance 
to be imposed should the prisoner retract. Ata short distance were 
placed the faggots with the executioner stationed near. Jean 
Massieu, apparitor, held ready a short form of abjuration, in which 
Joan was to declare that she would submit to the Church, and would 
accept a woman's dress. But, unknown to her or to the public, an 
English secretary had another and much longer paper ready in which 
Joan was to declare that she renounced her visions, and all she had 
affirmed during the trial. 

Joan had been warned that she must choose between a terrible 
death and making a slight act of submission to her judges. If she 
would recognise their authority at least outwardly, and show it by 
taking a woman’s dress, her life would be safe, and she should be 
taken from her English guardians and placed in the ecclesiastical 
prisons—for this latter boon she had long petitioned; there she 
would be safe from insult, in the charge of women, and could resume 
the dress of her sex, and there was a hope that she might be sent to 
Rome to the supreme tribunal, to which she ever turned as her only 
hope. 

"i we wonder that, threatened on the one side with death and 
implored on the other to consent, the Maid trusted her advisers, and, 
after long hesitation, agreed to sign the first short paper? ‘Let the 
clerics see it,’ she said, ‘and if they tell me that I ought to sign it, I 
willdo so.’ Bya detestable stratagem the long recantation mentioned 
above was hurriedly substituted for the short paper, and a pen was put 
into Joan’s hand. ‘But I can neither read nor write, she said, and 

Joan of Arc, Aubrey de Vere. 
TT 2 
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placed a mark as her signature. ‘She has abjured,’ whispered 
Bishop Cauchon to Cardinal Beaufort. ‘What shall we do?’ and 
we are thankful for the reply, ‘Admit her to penance.’ 

As Joan was being led away, she asked to be taken to the 
ecclesiastical prison, ‘that I may no longer be in the hands of these 
English.’ But, alas! she was to reap no benefits from her submission. 
‘Take her back whence you brought her,’ was Cauchon’s only reply. 
We have no space to linger here over the next sad hours—the cruel 
deception by which her woman’s dress was taken from her by her 
guards, and her forced resumption of her armour, and the prompt 
sentence of her enemies in consequence that she had ‘ relapsed.’ Her 
Voices, she said, reproached her with her denial of her mission—but 
in this and other parts of the process it must be borne in mind that 
the reports were much tampered with. The only thing we can feel 
sure of is that Joan wished formally to retract a pretended abjuration 
extorted from her by deception. She utterly denied that she ever 
intended to deny her revelations. 

The victim had been declared ‘relapsed,’ which was the signal of 
death. Very early on the morning of the 30th of May word was 
sent to Joan that she was to appear before the Bishop at the Market 
Place at eight o’clock, and soon Brother Martin Ladvenu came to 
announce to her that the Bishop was giving her over to the secular 
power and that she was to be burnt. In that moment Joan passed 
through the very agony of death. She, the innocent maiden whom 
we have seen in the hour of her radiant triumph and in her heroic 
calmness before her judges, was permitted for a little time to lose her 
serenity. She wept and lamented her cruel end. ‘Alas!’ she said, 
‘will they treat me so cruelly and horribly? Ah! I would seven 
times rather be beheaded than thus be burnt. . . . Ah! I appeal 
to God the great Judge against the great wrongs and evil they 
have done me.’ 

Then peace came back to Joan, for she was allowed by the Bishop 
to go to Confession and to receive Holy Communion, and Brother 
Ladvenu says that words failed him to express her pious joy or the 
ecstasy of her thanksgiving after Holy Communion. 

The hour was approaching. The executioners came to fetch the 
Maid ; her chains were taken off, and she was given a long robe. 
Over her head a sort of mitre was placed, bearing the odious words, 
‘Heretic, Relapsed, Apostate, Idolatress.’ She entered the cart 
accompanied by Brother Ladvenu and Maitre Jean Massieu, and it 
proceeded, escorted by English soldiers, to the place of execution. 
As the cart passed slowly through the crowd many showed their 
sympathy for the innocent girl. She was praying fervently 
meanwhile, and was heard to say, ‘ Rouen, Rouen, am I then to die 


here? Ah, Rouen, I greatly fear that you will have to suffer for my 
death.’ 
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We must pass over the miserable formalities that now took place 
and Bishop Cauchon’s address to the victim. When he had finished 
speaking, her young voice was heard, ‘ Holy Trinity, have mercy on 
me. I believe in Thee. Jesus, have mercy on me. Pray for me, 
O Mary. St. Michael, St. Gabriel, St. Catherine, St. Margaret, 
come to my aid!’ ‘All you here present forgive me as I forgive 
you.’ ‘You priests say each a Mass for the repose of my soul.’ 
‘Let no one accuse my King. He had nothing to do with what I 
did. IfI have done ill, he is innocent.’ ‘O Jesus, O Mary, Holy 
Saints of Paradise, protect me—succour me !’ 

Every one wept to hear her. She begged for a cross to hold, and 
an English soldier hastily made one of two pieces of wood, which 
she kissed and placed on her breast, and Brother Ladvenu fetched 
a crucifix from the church hard by, which she begged him to hold 
before her till the end. But the soldiers were impatient and she 
was hurried to the scaffold—illegally, like everything else in the 
trial, as the necessary formalities in handing over the prisoner to the 
civil power were omitted. 

The scaffold was erected not far from the old Market Place, where 
the fountain in honour of the Maid now stands. When Joan 
ascended the fatal steps, Brother Ladvenu followed her, while Massieu 
and Frére Isambart placed themselves in front carrying the 
crucifix. Bishop Cauchon approached. ‘Bishop, I die through 
you, cried his victim. The faggots were now kindled, but Joan, 
even at that moment, thought of others and cried out to 
Brother Ladvenu to leave her. ‘Take care . . . the fire... go 
down quick, but continue to exhort me in a loud voice. Hold 
the cross very high that I may see it to the end,’ she said. He 
obeyed, and now heavenly consolation came to the Maid. Her 
Saints appeared to her: she saw St. Michael, St. Catherine, St. 
Margaret, and she understood at last what their predictions had 
meant for her, ‘Do not lament your martyrdom ; through it you 
will come to the Kingdom of Paradise.’ 

Thus it was to be not victory in this world, but—through the 
fires of Rouen—a Crown of Glory in the next. 

‘No, no, my Voices have not deceived me,’ she said. ‘They 
come truly from God. It is in obedience to this Sovereign Lord 
that I have done all my actions.’ 

Her last look was for the crucifix. Her last words, ‘Jesus, 
Jesus.’ ' 

‘God grant that I may be in the place where I believe this 
woman to be!’ exclaimed one of those present. ‘ I saw many—the 
greater number of those present—weeping and bewailing for pity, 
and saying that Jeanne had been unjustly condemned,’ adds another 
witness; while one of Henry the Sixth’s Secretaries, Tressart, was 


2 Quicherat, ii. p. 9. % Ibid. iii. 90, 170. Ibid. 
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heard to exclaim, ‘ We are all lost, for we have burnt a Saint.’ 
During Joan’s captivity some hearts had remained faithful to her, 
and in the churches throughout France many prayers had been 
offered for her delivery.” Now, after her death, 


All the heart of France from north to south 

Like Alpine floods in spring rushed to the Maid, 

Till through her praise on earth and prayer on high 

King Charles—her King—reigned o’er his rightful realm.’® 


Twenty years were to pass, however, before any attempt was 
made by those in authority to vindicate Joan’s memory. In 1450, 
after the occupation of Normandy and the submission of Rouen, it 
seems to have occurred to Charles the Seventh that it was incom- 
patible with his dignity to allow the stigma of heresy and witchcraft 
to rest on her who had ‘led him to his anointing.’ 

He therefore—on the 13th of February—issued a declaration 
empowering William Bouillé to inquire into the proceedings of 
Joan’s trial undertaken by ‘our ancient enemies the English’ who 
‘against reason had cruelly put her to death,’ and to report the 
result of his investigations. Charles had chosen a competent and 
reliable person for the task—Bouillé was Rector of the University of 
Paris, Dean of the Theological Faculty, and a member of the Great 
Council, and had at one time been Ambassador to Rome. Under 
his guidance a court of inquiry was held in Rouen on the 4th and 
5th of March, when seven witnesses were heard, namely, three 
Dominicans of St. Jacques, Toutmouillé, de la Pierre, Ladvenu, 
Duval, the notary Manchon, the usher Massieu, and Beaupére, who 
had been one of the chief examiners. However, but little interest 
was taken in the matter by the Court, and although in the opinion 
of several legal authorities whom Bouillé consulted the process of 
condemnation was considered to be null and void, the whole question 
was allowed to fall into abeyance. 

Two years later the mother of the Maid, Isabelle d’Arc, made a 
formal request to the Pope’s legate in France, Guillaume d’Estoute- 
ville, for the rehabilitation of her daughter—which she claimed on 
both civil and ecclesiastical authority—and for the restoration of her 
family to the position they had lost by the imputation of heresy 
cast upon one of their members. The Cardinal accordingly held 4 
fresh inquiry at Rouen in 1452, at which twenty-one witnesses 
were heard ; bat after this again there were further delays for which, 
as before, the fear of arousing the hostility of the English was partly 
responsible. 

In 1455 Pope Calixtus IIT. ascended the papal throne, and one 
of his first acts was to hasten the great work, He granted a 


1° The prayers said daily at Mass for Joan’s deliveran ce are still preserved. 
* Joan of Arc, Aubrey de Vere, 
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rescript authorising the process of revision and appointing as 
delegates for the trial the Archbishop of Rheims, the Bishop 
of Paris, and the Bishop of Coutances—a providential choice, for 
these three sees were intimately connected with Joan’s history. 
That of Rheims had declared her virtue and approved her mission 
at Poitiers; Paris had been ‘after London’ her bitterest foe, and 
Coutances belonged to Normandy, in which diocese she had met 
her death. 

The case was solemnly opened on the 7th of November, 1455, 
in the Church of Notre-Dame at Paris. 

Isabelle d’Arc and her two sons came before the Court to present 
their humble petition for the revision of the Maid’s sentence, 
demanding only ‘the triumph of truth and justice.’ 

The bereaved mother threw herself at the feet of the Commis- 
sioners, showing them the Papal rescript and weeping aloud, ‘ while 
her advocate Pierre Maugier and his assistants prayed for justice 
for her and for her martyred daughter.’ So many of those present 
joined in this petition that we are told it seemed as if one great 
cry for justice rose from the assembled multitude. 

The Commissioners formally received the petition and appointed 
the 17th of November for its consideration, warning the petitioners, 
however, of the possible danger of a confirmation of the former trial, 
but promising careful consideration of the case should they persist 
in their desire. 

To this Isabelle and her sons replied, ‘We are certain of the 
innocence of Jeanne. We only beg for the declaration of this 
innocence—we do not ask for the condemnation of any one.’ 

The trial opened in Paris on the 12th of December, and while 
it is impossible to give here a full report of its proceedings, which, 
as became the case, were long and most minute, we wiil recall 
a few special features. On the 20th of December, the last day 
appointed for the appearance of any representatives of the accused, 
only the Advocate of Bishop Cauchon’s family presented himself. 
He declared that the Bishop’s heirs had no desire to maintain the 
validity of a trial with which they had no concern... ‘ that 
Jeanne had been the victim of the hatred of the English, and that 
therefore the responsibility fell rather on them,’ and they begged 
that her rehabilitation might not be to their prejudice. The 
Procurator declared his willingness to agree to this petition and 
the heirs of Bishop Cauchon were put out of the question; on the 
same day the Promoter formulated his accusation and placed before 
the Court certain special points in the original trial which tended 
to vitiate the whole, concluding with ‘the incompetence of the 
Court, and the unfairness of the treatment received throughout 
by the accused, culminating in an illegal sentence and an irregular 
execution.’ 
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The Promoter then asked that inquiries might be made into 
the life and conduct of the Maid and of the manner in which she 
had undertaken the reconquest of France, The inquiries lasted 
for several months and brought us the precious depositions—from 
which we have already largely quoted—of Joan’s early friends and 
her comrades at arms, besides those of many witnesses of the trial, 
of whom the notary Manchon’s are perhaps the most important, 
regarding as they do the documentary evidence and the traps that 
were laid to falsify the records of the proceedings. 

The final meeting took place, as was fitting, at Rouen, on the 
7th of July, 1456. Here the Court assembled in the Hall of the 
Archbishop’s Palace, and the formal sentence of rehabilitation was 
solemnly read by the Archbishop of Rheims. It concludes as 
follows :— 

We say, pronounce, decree, and declare, the said Processes and Sentences full 
of cozenage, iniquity, inconsequences, and manifest errors, in fact as well as in law. 
We say that they have been, are, and shall be—as well as the aforesaid Abjuration, 
their execution, and all that followed—null, non-existent, without value or effect, 

Nevertheless, in so far as is necessary, and as reason doth command us, we 
break them, annihilate them, annul them, and declare them void of effect ; and we 
declare that the said Jeanne and her relatives, plaintiffs in the actual Process, have 
not, on account of the said trial, contracted nor incurred any mark or stigma of 
infamy ; we declare them quit and purged of all the consequences of these same 
Processes; we declare them, in so far as is necessary, entirely purged thereof by 
this present. 

We ordain that the execution and solemn publication of our present Sentence 
shall take place immediately in this city, in two different places, to wit : 

To-day, in the Square of Saint-Ouen, after a General Procession and a public 
Sermon. 

To-morrow, at the Old Market-Place, in the same place where the said Jeanne 
was suffocated by a cruel and horrible fire, also with a General Preaching and 
with the placing of a handsome cross for the perpetual memory of the Deceased, 
and for her salvation and that of other deceased persons. 

We declare that we reserve to ourselves (the power) later on to execute, publish, 
and for the honour of her memory to signify with acclaim, our said Sentence in the 
cities and other well-known places of the kingdom wherever we shall find it well 
(so to do) under the reserves, finally, of all other formalities which may yet remain 
to be done. 


Thus was the Maid’s memory vindicated. In our own generation, 
the France of to-day, echoing the Frauce of the fifteenth century, 
has solemnly petitioned for yet greater honour for her deliverer, 
and the Cause for the Canonisation of the Venerable Joan of Arc, 
Virgin, is already well advanced in Rome. 

In conclusion we must again express our gratitude to Mr. 
Douglas Murray for his admirable book, which, it must be a pleasure 
to him to think, will help so many to understand and appreciate 
more fully the saintly Maiden and her heroic deeds. 


M. M. MAxweELt-Scorr. 





THE GARDENS OF ANCIENT ROME, 
AND WHAT GREW IN THEM 


From archzological experiences of the city and Campagna di Roma 
one may say that, wherever stucco-relief or actual fresco-work comes 
to light, one finds depicted not only amorini or grotteschi, but, with 
more or less skill, birds, flowers, garlands of fruit, or sometimes large 
shrubs, or even tall leafy trees. Now, these representations as 
a rule are not merely formal leaves and flowers, not conventional 
foliage, such as we frequently see in Roman or early English 
architectural work ; they are often- actually identifiable with this or 
that species or variety of plants, which was sometimes familiar, 
sometimes historic, and sometimes positively sacred in the eyes of 
the ancient population of this city. 

What is even more to the point in view, these beautiful objects are 
depicted with such vivid grace, and they betray, by form or colour- 
ing, such skilful observation on the part of the artist, that we may 
reasonably conclude the people for whom they were painted must at 
least have delighted in gardens and the things which grew in them ; 
in fact, were a people who loved Nature as their mother, rather 
more deeply than other sides of their known character would lead 
us to conjecture. 

When we go over an ancient house, whether in Rome or at 
Pompeii, we are tempted to criticise the narrowness of the windows 
and the restricted area of their sleeping-rooms, for to us they 
appear ‘poky,’ or quite impossible. But perhaps we ought to allow 
liberally for the fact that the owners passed much more of their 
lives out of doors than within them; in the sunny streets, in the airy 
porticoes, in the beautiful gardens; and, therefore, we should not 
translate these untoward evidences for proof of a dislike of fresh air. 
It seems more probable that when these artists are found, as at 
Livia’s Villa, representing these realistic leaves, flowers, and trees, 
instead of other ornaments, they are following, as it were, a line of 
least resistance, and are expressing some of that constant delight in 
the open-air life which they led, and in the things of nature which 
they most loved to observe and have about them. 

Again, if we clear for ourselves an imaginary path through the 
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throng of imported divinities and cults (worshipped by the later 
Romans with so much sumptuosity, but so little sincerity), and go 
to the primitive deities adored by the early Latian peoples, we have 
no difficulty in arriving at the conclusion that a large proportion of 
their gods and goddesses may be referred to the ‘ powers’ of the 
Vegetable world, not, as we should perhaps expect, to the Military 
spirit. They were gods of the corn, the wine, the fruits and flowers ; 
sylvani, or tree-spirits ; Saturn, the sowing god ; and Flora, goddess 
of the flower-world. And there, surely enough, we find (what at 
first may rather surprise us) Venus to be the garden-goddess (not 
the fatal temptress Aphrodite, of ‘a later dispensation’) to whom the 
myrtle is sacred, and with it the Vallis Murcia—the site of the 
Circus Maximus. Moreover we find Mars, the early god of Vegeta- 
tion, the lord of the wheatfields, and having his first temple among 
them in the Campus Martius, and to whom the first month of 
the Roman year—the budding month—is sacred. His priests, or 
dervishes, were called Salii, or leapers; and they had their meeting 
in chapter-houses on each of the hills of Rome. On the first of the 
new year they danced, singing their hymns, around the Palatine, and 
the height which they leaped was regarded as indicative as to the 
height to which Mars would allow the new grain to grow. 

Venus, we find, had a temple dedicated to her in 293 B.c. and yet 
another in 3B.C. 265, upon the feast-day of the Vinalia Rustica. 
Moreover, April was considered to be her month, therefore very 
respectable authorities have considered that, besides being the 
goddess of gardens, vineyards also were regarded as being under 
her prolific surveillance and protection. But in any case she 
was the divinity to whom the owners of gardens and orchards paid 
their vows. 

And this brings me to the consideration of the word ‘ hortus.’ 
For in early days it seems to have signified an orchard or a garden 
indifferently. And perhaps no argument is needed to persuade us, 
that, with an agricultural people such as the ancient Romans, the 
garden was for a long period a purely practical adjunct to the 
residence ; the necessary and increasingly important companion to 
the house which it supplied; and the refuse of which fed the dog 
and the pig. We may thus at the same time take for certain that 
this humble position was fulfilled by it long years before it became so 
matured as to give birth to the separate flower-garden. What flowers, 
sacred and others, were grown, probably grew as strips in what we 
should call a kitchen-garden. 

The villa, of course, had no being as yet. Pliny ' states that he 
finds no mention of a villa in the XII. Tables, ‘nusquam nomi- 
natur villa,’ but only the word ‘ hortus,’ signifying the ‘ bina jugera,’ 
or two acres inheritable by the heir to the house. 

' HN. lib. xix. cap. 19. 
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In those early times of this city, the woodlands, with their dark 
ilex shadows and gnarled trunks, were not regarded as places of 
delight and attraction ; they were not yet ‘ vocales’ or ‘ venerabiles,’ 
so much as dangerous, black, and oracular, as were our own forests to 
the medieval mind; they were looked upon with awe and fear, as 
‘selve oscure,’ ‘ caligantes nigra formidine.’ In them you would be 
likely to meet wild beasts, bandits, or apparitions. But, besides these, 
there were many strips of woodland, or at any rate preserved 
portions left over from clearings, which were consecrated to one or 
other divinity, which might neither be cut nor utilised for ‘mast’ or 
fuel, by man or pig, without due and formal act of expiation. Such. 
were the ‘nemus’ and the ‘ lucus’"—a subject for separate treatment. 

So too, in the garden, there came to be cultivated plants which, 
besides being good for food, were raised for ritual uses, garlands, de- 
corations, and sacrificial fuel, and also, no doubt, for salves and 
medicines. 

The semi-volcanic soil of Rome possesses innate genius for grow- 
ing good vegetables. For variety of salads, no city in Europe should 
excel Rome ; though it may be thought that the hotel-keepers might, 
rather oftener than they do, permiit their guests to experience these 
pleasant possibilities. Yet it is certain that, in the early days to 
which I am referring, the number of fruits and vegetables was strictly 
limited, as compared with imperial and modern days, when importa- 
tions from all parts of the then known world continually arrived 
to enrich both garden and cuisine of the Roman house or villa. It 
is perhaps impossible now to determine precisely all the strictly 
indigenous vegetables which the early Romans used—I mean in 
those days when the meat-meal occurred but once a day, and when 
libations were made, not yet with wine, but with milk or honey. 

Referring to those days of simplicity, Varro says ‘avi et atavi 
nostri, cum allio ac cepe eorum verba olerent, tamen optime 
animati erant’: %.¢., vigorous folks as they were, our forebears 
flavoured their speech with onion and garlic; and if we turn for a 
moment to the origins of some of the most aristocratic names in 
Roman history—the Fabii, the Czpiones,; the Lentuli, and the 
Pisones—we shall find that they rather corroborate the suggested 
homeliness of the national beginnings. 

It can scarcely be said that if one hears a person addressed as 
Mr, Bean the fact necessarily impresses us; yet, if in Cmsar’s day 
a Roman had heard one of his neighbours addressed as ‘Fabius,’ he 
would have become aware that the person so addressed was a 
member of the most aristocratic of the clans; albeit in that period 
the harmless, necessary bean had come to be considered as food only 
fit for peasants and gladiators. In the Louvre—or was it in the 
Hermitage ?—I once saw a golden crown fashioned of bean-leaves 
which had been taken from an Italian tomb, and which, doubtless, 
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had adorned the brows of some once-revered personage, and the 
thought came from the olden time: Was he, by chance, of the 
valiant Fabii, one of whom erected a triumphal stone arch on the 
Sacra Via, three hundred of whom once perished together in the 
Veientine war ? 

At the feast of the goddess Carna, in her temple on the Ceelian, 
used to be offered a mess of beans. Ovid explains this custom by 
saying that when her cult was instituted the Latin soil produced 
only beans and spelt. But Macrobius tells us further that beans 
were looked upon as a great source of vitality: quod his maxime 
rebus vires corporis roborentur; otherwise, the origin then of our 
phrase, ‘full of beans.’ He says also that the Kalends of June were 
called Fabarie because beans were then ripe and were called for in 
sacrificial rites.? Pliny says that in the administration of justice, a 
black bean signified condemnation, while a white one meant ‘ not 
guilty.’ The black variety was also much used as a funeral offering 
to the Lemures, and was laid in tombs. There is no doubt, therefore, 
that however much it had become despised in Imperial days, in 
preceding periods the bean had been one of the most important 
plants of the Roman garden. 

But the Fab were by no means the only illustrious family 
deriving their name from a garden vegetable. The Capiones owed 
theirs to cepa—an onion; the Lentuli theirs to lens, the lentil; 
while the Pisones derived theirs from ‘ piswm,’ the pea; moreover, 
Cicero, the cognomen of Marcus Tullius, like that of Professor Ceci 
to-day, is from cicer, the chick-pea. In Satire V. 177, Persius tells 
us that at the feast of Flora vetches, beans, and lupines were 
scattered broadcast among the populace gathered together in the 
Circus Maximus. The significance of this was doubtless the same 
as that intended by the rice, peas, and beans still thrown at 
weddings in various countries. 

The potato was, of course, wanting to the Roman garden, but 
Cato considered the cabbage (brassica) to be the very king of 
vegetables, and it is likely that many varieties of the plant were 
cultivated already in his day. Brassica est que omnibus holeribus 
antistat,* and he liked it both cooked and raw, dressed with vinegar. 
The best kind of artichokes (cimara) came from Carthage, whence 
had been imported the malum Punicum, or pomegranate; and 
also, apparently, the finest figs. For one recollects the clever use 
made by the same Cato of a bunch of quite fresh Carthaginian 
figs, which, being suddenly produced from beneath his toga, were 
intended to convince his hearers that great Carthage was become 
too near a commercial rival in the Mediterranean for the security 
of Rome. Feniculuwm or fennel, and lactuca, lettuce—both of 
them, with the Phoenicians, sacred to Adonis—were regarded, as 

2 Saturnal. i. 123, * Cato, R. R. 156. 
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they still are here, as particularly good for the ‘Minister of the 
Interior,’ and also as sleep-producers. Venus is said to have salved 
the wounds of Adonis with lettuce. Pliny mentions a family who 
were not ashamed of their name, in fact a branch of the Gens 
Valeria: Lactucini. Pumpkin (cucurbita) and cucumber (cucumis) 
may both have been cultivated in quite early times. The Emperor 
Tiberius, probably a carefully temperate man, at one time is said to 
have eaten cucumber daily. IJntybus, or endive, and wild asparagus 
were greatly esteemed, though the latter was thought inferior to 
a kind grown at Ravenna, and to that brought from Germany.‘ 

I turn from these vegetables, however, to the fruit-trees, which 
in early days must perforce have been rare, perhaps including only 
apples, pears, certain nuts, together with the almond and the fig, 
and even these came to Rome chiefly from other districts in Italy, 
such as Picenum, Nola, and Taranto. The malum Punicum or 
pomegranate, which has always thriven in Roman soil, was no doubt 
a very early introduction from Carthage, perhaps by way of Sicily ; 
and of course, the olive was regarded almost as native though brought 
up from Campania by one of the Licinian Gens.’ But so much 
during the later Republic did the. Romans apply themselves to fructi- 
culture that some ancient writers even go so far as to describe 
Italy (as some have called England) one great orchard: ut tota 
pomarium videatur.© At that period rich amateurs vied with one 
another in the culture of apples and vines, and after Lucullus had 
introduced the cherry from Cerasus (on his way home from his 
campaign against Mithridates) of that fruit also; so that we hear 
of malum Claudianum, Appianum, Cestianum, of Vitis Licinia, 
Sergia, Cominia, and finally of Cerasa Juniana, Aproniana, and 
Pliniana. The bericocca, or apricot, is mentioned by various authors 
as malwm precox.’ Peaches multiplied, while chestnuts, pistacium * 
from Spain, nuts from Thasos, and quinces from Crete, formed an 
integral portion of the festive repast. 

But, meantime, what was happening to the primitive Roman 
garden? It is obvious that powerful influences were operating all 
on the side of its elaboration. What, indeed, in Roman life did not 
begin to feel, or could resist, the electric forces of increased wealth ? 
The spread of education, the importation of Greek teachers and semi- 
oriental habits, foreign wares and foreign plants, and foreign gods, 
both after the Punic wars, and especially after the conquest of Greece, 
fatally affected the simplicity of Roman life, and the spirit that 
haunted the Roman garden likewise felt the change, as did Venus, 
the garden-goddess herself, and Mars, the god of the wheatfields. 
To simple utility was given for partner costly ornament. 

Then perfumes, derived from specially cultivated flowers, began 


* Plin. HN. xix. 61. 5 Tb. xv. 3, 4, 6. * Varro, R. R. i. 2. 
7 Dioscorides, i. 165. * HN. xiii. 5, 10. 
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to obtain recognition in fashionable life, and incense was more freely 
burned in thetemples. And I must confess that if the Tuscan dealers 
in perfumes and pot-pourris thronged the Vicus Tuscus leading into 
the Forum, the immediate vicinity of the Cloaca Maxima was not 
altogether an inappropriate situation for the centre of their commerce. 
In the words of our own poet, all the spices of Arabia might some- 
times fail to sweeten that little spot. From simple burnt laurel, 
verbena (herba sabina), and juniper, people advanced to the use of 
Cilician crocus, myrrh, costwm specioswm, and cinnamon. 

At the same time liqueurs were resorted to, and we find myrtle 
wine, palm-wine, and mastic made from wild lentisk, from which 
toothpicks likewise were cut. Absinthe was favoured, especially 
that imported from the Black Sea;* also mint, thyme, and anise. 
The stamens of the crocus were kept for colouring the dishes.’® 

But the garden itself probably most felt the change when the 
architecture of the house underwent improvement by the addition 
of the Greek peristylium or colonnaded court. Houses with no 
peristylium still kept their flower-gardens at the rear; as may be 
seen in the houses of Pansa, Epidius Rufus, and that of the surgeon 
at Pompeii; although in the latter instance both peristylium and 
rear-garden occur, the latter behind the former. In fact, the more 
precious or flowering portion of the garden was transferred to the 
peristylium, which it brightly adorned and made fragrant, and where 
it could be enjoyed by the entire household. 

Of course, matters did not stop here. Enrichments of various 
kinds presently supervened in the peristylium, or close, by the 
addition of carven well-heads, fountains and statues, and the marble- 
lined ‘impluvium’ or tank, in which, later on, were placed roots of 
scented lilies brought from the rivers of Africa. Finally, there came 
over artists who covered the court of the rich man with frescoes 
in brilliant panels. And in this manner, it seems to me at least, the 
Roman pleasure-garden may have had its ‘genesis.’ It was an 
expansion of the garden in the peristyle. 

But although some such pleasure-gardens, on quite a limited 
scale, marked the evolution from the mere strip of flower-garden— 
marked, that is to say, the superior rank and estimation put upon 
the place for flowers—the authorities practically agree in regarding 
Lucullus as the real creator of the great princely pleasure-garden, 
a place of sumptuous private entertainment. And I shall presently 
come to refer more closely to this. The example of the millionaire 
was certainly imitated with rapidity, on a smaller scale, by all the 
rich and leisured folk of the succeeding times. 

Varro! says: ‘ Saturi fiamus ex Africa et Sardinia, and he 
complains that the most fruitful districts of the land are being con- 


® Plin. xiv. 19, xxvi. 58. %” Ovid, Fast. i. 75. 
" R. R. ii, 2). 
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verted into these pleasure-gardens, and that the operation is attended 
by increasing dearness of the cereals. And, but little later than 
this,”? we find Horace lamenting that the luxury of possessing myrtle- 
woods, violet-beds, and plantations of roses has become so general 
that there is scarcely room for the cultivation of more useful plants. 
Truly we do not often find a poet deliberately regretting that the 
cabbage gives way to the rose, or the onion to the violet. 

And this, perforce, brings me to an agreeable point in my 
subject, namely, the consideration of the amazing (but who will say 
undue?) importance attained in Roman civilisation by the Rose. 
There seems to have been no known period when the rose was not at — 
home with the Romans. It belongs to their earliest traditions, and 
it flourished wherever they conquered. For they grew roses and 
imported them also. They raised them from seeds and likewise 
from runners, or threads of root. They knew all about grafting on 
to wild stocks, all about budding, pruning, and fumigating. Yet 
notwithstanding the favouring climate, the demand for this national 
passion of theirs could not be supplied. 

Roses were planted both singly and in groups, sometimes actually 
in whole plantations, and thus arose even a profession of rose- 


merchants. They possibly used glass-houses for the more delicate 
kinds? — 

Condita sic puro numerantur lilia vitro, 

Sic prohibet teneras gemma latere rosas, 


—so as to save them from frost. The culture of roses com- 
menced in February. Of the various species raised, the Campanian 
was the earliest ; later appeared the scented Milesian rose and the 
rose of Palestrina; while the Carthaginian roses bloomed every 
month and were called ‘monthly roses.’ For it: sweet powerful oil, 
the rose of Cyrene was highly esteemed, and the twice-flowering 
little roses of Peestum held great favour. 

At first the Romans possessed but three or four sorts; the wild 
hedge-rose, the musk-rose, the pimpernel-leaved rose, and the Gallica. 
In Pliny’s day, however, he is able to enumerate ten varieties of 
garden-rose, having for colouring white, light pink, crimson, and 
yellow. Zell points out how much they were given to planting roses, 
by referring to sums of money given by grateful children to celebrate 
the return of their parents (after travel) by the planting of a new 
rose.* A soldier also gives money to plant a rose on the day he 
returned from the war. In a will a bequest is made by the testator 
that three myrtles and three roses be planted upon each successive 
anniversary of his birthday. Tacitus tells us that the deservedly ill- 
fated Vitellius beheld the dreadful battle-field of Bedriacum, near 

2 Odes, II. xv. 5. Martial, Ep. IV. xxii. 5, 6. 


‘* Epigraph. i. 107, and E. F. Wiistemann, Unterhaltungen aus dr alten Welt fiir 
Garten- und Blumenfreunde, 37-68. 
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Cremona, strewn with laurels and roses. It was the custom to 
sprinkle the ashes of the departed with wine, incense, and rose- 
leaves, before placing them in the funeral urn. The graves of 
relations were most religiously decked out with roses—‘ purpureosque 
jacit flores,’—and on the 23rd of May was celebrated each year a 
Rose-feast for the departed. It finished with a banquet in which roses 
were distributed to each of the partakers, and these were, presently, 
thrown upon the tombs. Plenty of inscriptions relating to this will 
be found in C. J. L. iii. 662, 754. And this féte des roses appears to 
have maintained its influence until it passed into Christian usage." 

There were in actual fact four days in the year upon which the 
flower-gardens were heavily taxed for supplies—‘ solemnia sacrificia’ ; 
(1) Birthday; (2) Parentalia (February 13); (3) Rosalia; (4) Dies 
viola. The outsides of all the monuments were adorned on these 
occasions with roses and violets, while the lamps were lit within 
them.!’ There is a sarcophagus in the Capitoline Museum, whereon 
the Genius of Life holds in her hand a wreath of roses. 

Again, in ordinary life the joy of roses entered largely ; for the 
cushions were filled with rose-leaves in the triclinia, and the floor 
was often strewn with them. 

Nero caused roses to pour with rare perfumes from the vault of 
the banqueting-hall in his ‘golden house’ upon his guests. 
Lampridius tells us, in his Life of Heliogabalus, that the beds and 
pavements of the palace (Flavian) were strewn with flowers— 
violets, lilies, hyacinths, narcissi, and roses—when Heliogabalus 
feasted ; and from this to suffocating his guests with them was 
perhaps no very great step. A little later, the Emperor Carinus 
(281 a.p.) had caravans of roses from Milan; while in the south 
whole shiploads of them were wafted continually across the sea from 
Alexandria and New Carthage. It is pleasant to fancy ourselves 
falling in the track of one of those vessels at night upon the starlit 
sea. These must surely have been dried roses and their leaves ! 

And once again, another use for roses: on festival days the 
statues of the gods were crowned with wreaths of roses; and if the 
head of the statue could not be reached, then the crown was laid at 
the feet. The portraits of all beloved persons were likewise wreathed 
with roses; while the paths of triumphant warriors were strewn 
with them, or they were flung into the chariot as it passed on the 
route through the Forum up to the Capitol. Moreover, the rose was 
regarded as the symbol of reserve or silence, or typical of the secrecy 
of a trusted friend. The Anthologia Latina contains an epigram 
regarding the ‘Intercourse of Persons in Love,’ and it is said that 
a custom ‘sometimes’ prevailed of suspending a rose above the 
company. This action was intended to show that what was uttered 


% Cf. Bellermann, Die dltesten christlichen Begrabnisstatten, p. 16, st. 5. 
” C. I. L. iv. 9626. Ovid, Fast, ii, 539. 8 y, 127, tom. ii. 471. 
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there must not pass outside; hence ‘sub rosa.’ At Bais, when 
people went out on water-parties, they used even to sprinkle the sea 
with roses, as if it were the path of the God of Love. 

But the adoration of the rose did not end here! 

It was used by the mattres de cuisine with quinces as an essence 
for delicate dishes. Apicius even made rose-souffiées and rose-salads. 
The globules of dew were swept off roses with a bird’s feather and 
mixed with wines and liqueurs. Pliny gives a recipe for rose wine,’® 
and baths of rose wine and absinthe were a vicious novelty introduced 
by the Syrian Heliogabalus. 

But from the interesting literature of the rose I must cut myself 
adrift here to return but briefly to the sumptuous and ever more 
sumptuous gardens which grew it, and let it breathe softly through 
their dark avenues of ilex and along their white marble colonnades 
and pergule ; gardens that far surpass anything of the kind now to 
be found here or elsewhere. (1) For in these, dropping, terrace by 
terrace, down the slopes of the Capo-le-Case, the Gregoriana, and 
Sistina, for example, there occurred in the Gardens of Lucullus (as 
perfected later by Valerius Asiaticus) magnificent avenues of care- 
fully cropped ilex, box, cypress, and bay, overshadowing marvellous 
fountains, and interrupted here and there by graceful temples, shrines, 
and porticoes, along which the roses and jasmine twined and garlanded 
themselves, and where the swallows and swifts coursed up and down in 
the dazzling Roman sunlight, There, too, stood that marvellous Hall 
of Apollo, wherein Lucullus once feasted Cicero and Pompey at the 
cost of 50,000 drachmz. There also, later, Messalina desperately took 
refuge with her mother, Lepida, and presently heard the garden- 
gates behind her being beaten and broken open by the centurion, 
Euodus, who had come to make an end of her. Some of the mosaic 
floors that have felt the feet and been swept by the garments of the 
great people of those days, are still lying in situ, obscured beneath 
No. 57 in the Via Sistina and No. 46 in the Via Gregoriana. From 
one of its multitude of pedestals or niches came forth the well-known 
‘ Slave sharpening his blade,’ in the Uffizi at Florence. The head of 
Ulysses in the Vatican was likewise found when digging the founda- 
tion for the cipollino column that now stands in the Piazza di Spagna. 

(2) Trinitaé dei Monti, the Villa Medici, and the Pincian were 
included in gardens of similar splendid character belonging to the 
Acilii ; and here, in 1868, besides nymphea, porticoes, and hemi- 
cycles, was found a votive tablet dedicated to ‘Sylvanus’ by 
Tychicus, freedman of Manius Acilius Glabrio, the keeper of his 
gardens.”° 

(3) Below these, towards the Piazza del Popolo, succeeded the 
gardens of the Domitii, wherein was buried Nero. That Emperor’s 

* Plin. H. N. xiv. 10, 19. 

” Cf. Ersilia Caetani, ‘Il Monte Pincio,’ Miscellanea Archaeologica, 1891, p. 211. 

Vor, LIV—No, 320 UU 
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demon, it is well known, was supposed to haunt that spot, even as 
late as the twelfth century; and the crows which then roosted in a 
walnut-tree over his tomb were regarded by Pope Paschal the 
Second as creatures connected but too intimately with the certain 
abode of the first persecutor of the Church, and he cut it down. 

(4) Across the city, on the Esquiline were spread the Lamian 
Gardens, through which the Via Merulana now runs, adjoining those 
of Mzcenas, which became, as had most of those splendid homes of 
tragedy, Imperial property by means of successive confiscations. 
There crazy Caligula received the Jewish embassy headed by Philo 
of Alexandria, and thither his body, covered with the red wounds 
made by Chzerea’s dagger, was brought in January a.D. 41 from 
the crypto-porticus on the Palatine, where he had bled to death, 
shrieking maniacally on the pavement. 

(5) Adjoining those were spread out the rival gardens of the 
rich Statilii, which in the fourth century were owned in part by the 
famous Vettius Agorius Pretextatus, as his inscribed leaden pipes 
have revealed. In earlier days, Agrippina coveted these gardens 
from the son of that Statilius who built the amphitheatre in Rome, 
and so effectually did she calumniate him that he satisfied her 
cupidity by conveniently suiciding. 

(6) Again, in Regio VI., at that portion of the city toward the 
Porta Pia (now occupied by the Via Boncompagni and Via Sallus- 
tiana) were spread out the favourite Imperial gardens of the Flavian 
Emperors, once those of the millionaire historian, Sallust. There 
the excellent Emperor Nerva ended his too brief reign. Their 
beautiful situation and the fine air prevailing there during the 
summer, as well as the magnificent arena, the Porticus Milliarensis 
and circus (to which belonged the obelisk now adorning Trinita 
dei Monti), recommended these gardens to numbers of the later 
Emperors. Vopiscus (in his account of Aurelian, the builder of 
the walls) says that Emperor preferred living there to residing 
on the Palatine, and that, although not enjoying very good health, 
Aurelian took daily the exercise of horse-riding. Their splendour, 
however, was doomed to survive but little more than one hundred 
years later. For, albeit walled in, it so happened that Alaric, the 
Gothic conqueror, encamped with his army just outside the Porta 
Salaria; and certain traitors within the city taking the gate by a 
sudden assault, the Gothic army was let in, and fire was set 
immediately to all the houses and buildings near it, including the 
villa of Sallust. Procopius says, ‘The greater part of these buildings 
remain half-burnt, even now, in my time.’ So the beauty of those 
famous gardens perished in 409-10 a.p. 

But were one to pass in procession, jewel by jewel, along all 
the splendid girdle of luxurious gardens that encompassed Imperial 
Rome, it would not only occupy more space than would be proper, 
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but readers would at the same time be constrained, I think, to come 
to the conclusion, to which I am myself driven, that with all their 
grandeur and beauty combined there prevailed also considerable 
monotony and repetition of forms; that one garden with porticoes 
much imitated another, though on a different scale, all around Rome, 
the same architectural mouldings being repeated in various marbles ; 
that there was in fact a notable poverty of invention, which (to the 
Roman mind), however, was sufficiently atoned for by excessive 
expense and ostentation. We should surely have been wearied 
with the oppressive costliness, by the bewildering wealth, and by the 
deadly want of contrast! For, apart from the eternal colonnades — 
and fishponds, fountains and marble seats and statues, monotony, 
if not vulgarity, must have tyrannised over us in the over-prized 
achievements of the ‘topiarius’ or ‘arborator,’ that highly salaried 
pleacher, who cut and tortured trees of divers kinds into the 
various deformities then most prized or fashionable. For his duty 
was not confined to interminable neat box-edging and pruning, 
but he imitated in the living materials furnished by the garden the 
forms of sculpture and of architecture. He literally grew colonnades, 
he fashioned obelisks of box, cypress, or ilex. He not only flattered 
his lord and master by inscribing his name in odoriferous herbs, or 
gorgeous flowers, that startled the garden with occasional towrs de 
force, but he actually trimmed trees into family portraits, or even 
those of historical characters; he transformed bushes and thick- 
foliaged shrubs into the fantastic likeness of ships, lions, bears, and 
birds. And these rather degenerate ‘conceits’ and extravagances 
met with profound appreciation and were rewarded with increase of 
wages by the same individuals who, having tired of mere gladiatorial 
fights with wild beasts in the Coliseum, only derived real thrills from 
such uncanny performances as fights between women and dwarfs, or 
women with each other. Pliny says the gardeners were the best-paid 
of all workers. 

But, not to dwell too much upon this less attractive aspect of the 
wondrous gardens of Imperial Rome, let me draw to a close by re- 
ferring to one of their more important features, namely the nature 
and variety of the trees grown in them, the trees which after all 
formed the beautiful relieving background to those statues, those 
crystal fountains, and the coloured marble buildings! And, in pass- 
ing, let me remark how inordinate an influence the ancients ascribed 
in garden operations to the moon! For just as Epicurus had 
attributed a finer flavour to oysters fished up under a waning 
moon, so the Roman gardener and his master considered that apples 
and other fruits acquired a far finer colour and relish when plucked 
at that season. They also considered that unless the cypress and 
pine tree they felled for building purposes or for other needs were 
cut beneath a cadent moon, the timber was liable to rot. 


vuv2 
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And, vice versa, all planting, all sowing of cereals and vegetables, 
had to be done while the moon increased. They also calculated very 
carefully as to north and south aspects, winter and summer suns, 
light or shade, for the bettering of their plants. Moreover, they 
took extraordinary pains with irrigation, pruning, and the dressing of 
beds ; they carried on continual war with ants, snails, and earthworms, 
by means of sulphur fumigations, soot-scatterings, ashes, and oil- 
dregs. Around infected vines or other fruit-trees they burned pitch, 
galbanum, roots of lilies, and stag-horn; and planting a fresh 
plot of ground, they rooted up the too aggressive ‘ asphodels,’ just 
as the farm folk still do on the Campagna, for two years running, 
placing the bulbs in great heaps and consuming them entirely. 

The frescoes in the Villa of Livia at Prima Porta, at the house 
on the Palatine, and many of those found at Pompeii, have sup- 
plemented for us the not too abundant information contained in 
passages up and down the classical poets and littératewrs; writings, 
therefore, have been illustrated by recaptured paintings. More than 
three score ornamental trees, shrubs, and flowers represented in these 
wall-pictures have been already identified and catalogued; and 
many, let us hope, will still be added to the file. Suffice to mention 
that they used hedges as well as lattice work. The latter was made 
of reeds or canes, and the best kinds of the former were of cornel 
and pomegranate interwoven with roses orthorn. Above the hedges, 
juniper, cypress, cedar, stone-pines, bay-laurels, planes, chestnuts, 
lotus diospyros,”' walnuts, acacias, and figs lifted themselves; while 
beyond them ran even alleys of trimmed ilex and cork trees, along 
which the insinuating zephyrs travelled, mingling the breath of 
myrtle, narcissus, and rose. 

And all these timber-trees were employed by the growers for 
many various and special purposes. But I must content myself with 
one or two of those purposes. For the ancients seem to have 
counted good pine and cypress wood the equal of cedar and ebony. 
For strength, for odour, for beauty, for durability, these were held 
to be beyond praise. One is reminded that Plato wished the laws 
and statutes of Athens to be inscribed on tables of sacred cypress- 
wood, which he considered was longer-lived than bronze. The doors 
of the Temple of Diana at Ephesus were of this wood, and were said 
to have lasted four hundred years. The other day an architectural 
fragment was found in the Forum by Commendatore Boni which 
may be called a document in stone, although it contains not a single 


21 This much-prized shrub was one of the attractions of the Palatine house of 
Lucius Crassus, whom Cicero nicknamed the‘ Palatine Venus.’ The orator, however, 
purchased the house himself later on. In the peristylium flourished six lotus-trees 
which survived many masters. We hear of Cecina Largus proudly showing them to 
his friends in A.D. 42. The plant is still known around Naples as ‘ Legno Santo’ or 
* Holy-wood.’ A more famous specimen was for generations the sacred tree of the 
Vestal Convent. 
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letter of any inscription. It, however, spoke volumes. It is a 
portion of the marble jamb of the door of the Temple of Vesta, 
containing, besides the typical Corinthian mouldings, the semi- 
circular groove in which turned the hinge. 

In examining it, I noticed that there is no metal staining of any 
kind on the marble. From this it is legitimate to deduce that the 
door itself was probably not made of bronze in this instance, but, like 
many ancient doors, of wood. This wood will have been cedar or 
cypress, as being woods both sacred and resisting insect depredation 
better than any other. More probably it was of the latter. We 
have several splendid specimens still remaining in Rome of Roman 
bronze doors. They occur at the west front of the Lateran, at the 
Lateran Baptistery, and at SS. Cosma and Damiano in the Forum; 
but, as faras I know,we have but one example of truly ancient wooden 
doors, and they, it is just possible, are the very oldest wooden doors 
in the world. I refer to those of Santa Sabina on the Aventine, which, 
though restored in later times, belong to the fifth century. They 
are made of cypress wood, probably from trees two or three hundred 
years old, at least, when felled at that period. Hence, in their oldest 
portions, these doors take us back at least to the date of Aurelian 
and the walls around Rome. Moreover, they may have been made 
from specially prized trees in the villa garden of some wealthy patron 
of the early Church. 

St. CLaiR BADDELEY. 
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LONDON IN THE LANE 


It was drawing towards the end of summer, in one of our lanes—a 
winding, sandy, rutty track, with a tall hedgerow, a broad dry ditch, 
and a strip of grassy waste upon each hand—that I fell in with 
them. 

You cannot see a long distance in one of our lanes. Here and 
there, when passing a gap, you may catch a glimpse of blue hills far 
away; but extent of vision and breadth of view are scarcely our 
strong points, and fifty yards may be considered a liberal allowance. 

You walk enclosed in a sort of bower or grove of hazel sprinkled 
with clustering nuts, of maple that in autumn turns to gold, and 
whitethorn covered with its haws that will be coloured as red as blood 
by the time the hedge is bare. There are dog-roses, honeysuckles, 
and a hundred other delights, overshadowed by the cool branches of 
stately spreading elms. And underfoot, along the wayside, inter- 
woven with the grass, is spread a carpet of silver-weed, studded with 
the little yellow flowers that remain femininely delicate even when 
full-blown, and from which, in noonday sunlight, the petals are so 
ready to fall if they are touched. 

It comes from nowhere in particular, this lane of ours, turns one 
mile into two by its incomprehensible deviousness, and leads into 
another lane. But this seclusion is one of its greatest charms, and 
this irresponsible wandering its crowning merit. No dust from a 
hundred wheels shall ever deface the leaves that shelter it. No 
hurried footsteps pass this way. Here you may wander alone and 
unsuspected, meeting, in a lifetime, nothing more strenuous than a 
sheep that has broken fence or a donkey-cart. 

This quiet makes it an admirable place for the observation of life, 
for living things take courage in the solitude to reveal themselves and 
their little ways. Beneath the elms the ear catches the earliest note of 
the returning singing birds in spring, and upon the bare twigs flocks 
of linnets congregate for that sweet chorus with which they sometimes 
cheer the silent grey monotony of a cold winter eve. All the year 
round incidents of hedgerow life follow one another. One day you 
may see the weasel slink out of the wayside grass, stop by the wheel 
rut to lift his head and show his white neck as he looks suspiciously 
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around, and then hasten warily back into the cover of the ditch. 
Always there are rabbits, more or less, scurrying away when the 
ground is hard, or sitting up to make sure of the distant step almost 
inaudible after the rain. Sometimes a hare comes lopping towards 
you, but turns aside and is lost sight of at the gate. The covey runs 
and rises with a whirring of wings, and then you finda feather or two 
where they have been dusting themeelves in the dry sand. A stray 
pheasant from the cover will stalk down the hedgeside pecking at 
the brambles when blackberries are ripe. And so all the year 
through the everlasting pageant of nature goes by, always managing 
to invest its most familiar objects with the freshness of an infinite _ 
variety. 

These things are all at home and a part of the landscape; but on 
that day towards the end of summer, from around the next bend 
came a strange and unfamiliar note, inviting immediate investiga- 
tion. It was a small voice, of a shriller, thinner treble, quicker 
and more aggressive than we are accustomed to hear in this quiet 
countryside. 

‘’Ere. Isay. Look out, will yer—I’ve copped another. I’ve 
copped another.’ . 

I hastened around the corner—and lo! two rare summer visitants, 
who could not under any system of classification be included in the 
fauna of these parts. 

They were boys—little London boys, who, at a distance, looked 
to be about eight years of age, although closer scrutiny aroused a 
suspicion that they might be older. 

They were in full summer plumage, dressed upon the same 
principle, but so that they did not exactly match. They wore caps 
—strange outlandish caps, as they seemed to me, that might have 
rested for half a century in somebody’s stock, out of sight and for- 
gotten, awaiting an extraordinary clearance sale. Each was in a 
short jacket that in places fitted extremely well. And they had 
little trouserlings cut off at the knee, above black stockings that, 
either on account of the agitation of the enclosed legs or the pheno- 
menal smallness of the calves, would not keep up. One was in the 
ditch, up to his shoulders in flowering willow-herb, archangels both 
red and white, and all the glorious ragged growth in which it 
abounds. He had taken off that precious cap and was striking with 
it. Then he held it round a tall purple foxglove upon the bank, as 
if he were trying to staunch a wound, and shouted again : 

‘I’ve got im. I’ve copped another.’ 

‘Garn, ’Arry. I tell yer, y’ain’t got ‘im. Ye’ve let’im gow. I 
seen ’im fly.’ 

The second boy, his hands in his pockets and legs wide apart, but 
quivering with excitement, was standing on the silver-weed and the 
grass. As I drew near he looked round. It was such a thin pale 
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face, puckered up with eagerness and anxiety, and so old and full of 
experience for his years. 

‘ What are you after there? A butterfly?’ 

My manner was genial, after the Sandford and Merton style, and 
perhaps patronising. But since the suggestion was ill-founded, he 
received it with scorn. 

‘Now. ’Tain’ta butterfly. It’s a bee.’ 

‘But don’t you know bees sting? You had better be careful, 
or you'll get stung.’ 

‘Now. He won’t get stung. Ye won’t get stung, will yer,’Arry?’ 
he cried with derision. ‘’Ere,’Arry. ’Ere’s a bloke says you'll get 
stung. Come out an’ show ’im what you've got.’ 

I entirely failed to discover that deference which years of respect- 
ability, supported by an impressive personality, have taught me to 
regard as my due. His contempt, however, appeared to be tempered 
with pity, and it seemed possible that we might become chums. 

‘Come and show ’im, ’Arry,’ repeated the pale boy impatiently. 
It was easy to see that his was the commanding intellect, although 
the other might be more effective in the ditch. 

Then the ditch boy, who possessed a round chubby face and 
well-nourished look, clambered out at once. He was pressing 
together the orifice of his side pocket, and we all stood round in 
expectation, whilst cautiously, mysteriously, he removed his hand. 
Then the bees came swarming out—honey-bees, bumble-bees, 
dumbledors, and all the rest of them; how he had managed to get 
them there without punishment remains to me little short of a 
miracle. 

‘Now you bin an’ let em all gow,’ snarled the pale boy, and 
stamped his foot with vexation. 

‘ But what did you want them for?’ said I. 

‘What? Don’t yer know? Bees make ’oney.’ 

I have never been made to feel my ignorance so deeply in my 
life. 

In all my conversation with them the pale boy was the only one 
who talked. His better-fed friend appeared to participate, but said 
nothing. 

‘Where do you come from ?’ I asked them. 

‘From London.’ 

‘From what part of London ?’ 

‘From Pimlicow.’ 

‘Then how did you get here?’ 

‘ Why, on the Fresh Air Fund, to be sure. We come in the train 
to Yeovil. An’ then they brought us ’ere in a kerridge wif a ’orse. 
I say, when Billy come down ’ere, they didn’t bring ’im in a kerridge 
wif a ’orse.’ 

‘ Had you ever been in a train before ?’ 
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‘ Now.’ 

‘Had you ever ridden in a carriage with a horse before ?’ 

‘Now. Only a moke.’ 

‘ Have you ever seen any fields before this visit ?’ 

‘ Now.’ 

‘ Well, and what do you think of the country now you are here ? 
How do you like it ?’ 

‘Ow. Oi like it very well. Oi don’t see nuffink to find fault 
wif. Only we can’t find the bloke wot gives away the apples.’ 

‘ Can’t find who ?’ 

‘Why the bloke wot gives away the apples, guv’ner. ’E lives 
down ’ereabouts somewhere. Billy seen ‘im. But we ain’t. You 
don’t ’appen to know ’im, do yer, guv’ner ?’ 

‘ Never heard of him in my life.’ 

‘ Y’ain’t lived about ’ere long, ’ave yer ?’ 

It was a sort of whine, as if he would beguile me into the 
admission. 

‘ Longer than I can remember.’ 

He looked down upon the grass and was thoughtful. Then his 
face brightened and he made another attempt. 

‘°E’s a big fat man. As big as a barrel, guv’ner, when they lets 
it down the cellar grating. That’s wot Billy ses.’ 

‘ Never seen such a man.’ 

‘ Wif a big red face.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ And a bald ’ead when ’e takes ’is stror ’at off.’ 

‘No. I can’t think of anybody.’ 

‘’E ain’t a good-looking man, guv’ner, when ’e’s angry. That’s 
wot Billy ses. Bute ain’t a bad sort.’ 

It was quite impossible to suggest any identification, and I 
plainly told them so. They were despondent, and yet at the same 
time they clung to hope. 

‘Well, we ain’t seen ‘im,’ the child went on. ‘ We bin round 
the church; an’ we bin along the road to the mill. An’ we bin 
down the railway line. An’ we bin out to the little ’ouse to say s-sh 
to the skylarks. Billy seen im by the pond. We bin by the pond, 
but we ain’t seen ’im by the pond. We look about, an’ we arsk, an’ 
there ain’t nowheres else to gow. An’ we gow ’ome to-morrow.’ 

He paused and drew a deep sigh. The time was so short and 
the visit so seriously incomplete. Suddenly he glanced up again, 
with one eye half closed, and an expression of cunning upon his 
crafty little countenance, that might have had behind it a quarter 
of a century of guile. 

‘Do yer think Billy was kiddin’, guv’ner?’ he asked, in a whisper 
so confidential, that it seemed to beg of me, for just this once, to 
speak the truth as between man and man. 
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‘Well, you see, I’ve never seen Billy. I didn’t make his ac- 

quaintance when he was down here last year.’ 

He solemnly weighed the matter, and then laid before me what 
seemed to be a preconcerted plan. 

‘ Becos if Billy was kiddin’, I shall just kid ’im, that we seen two 
blokes this year wot gives away the apples.’ 

He looked around at the chubby boy. Clearly they seemed 
to think it might answer with sufficient corroboration. Then he 
definitely made up his mind. 

‘N-o-ow. Billy ain’t kiddin’, he drawled, and held on to the words 
as though I had suggested the idea and he was holding it up to 
ridicule. ‘ Why, ’e couldn’t make it up out of ’is own nut. See— 
Billy was chuckin’ stones at the ducks, an’ the bloke ’e comes be’ine 
an’ cops Billy. An’ he gives him a shake, an’ ’e ses, “ You young 
willain,” he ses; ‘come from London, don’t yer? an’ I'll twist yer 
neck”—an’ ’e ain’t a very good-looking man when ’e’s angry. 
“’Ow many of yer are there?” ses the bloke. An’ Billy, ’e ses 
“Twelve.” An’ the bloke ses, “‘ Just bring ’em all down ’ere, then, 
an’ when we've ’ad a word or two, I'll give ’em some apples.” An’ 
then, ’'m blowed, he lets Billy gow. N-o-ow. Billy ain’t kiddin’, 
guv’ner.’ 

Wonderful as the story might be, he stood convinced that it lay 
beyond the range of Billy’s capability of lying. 

‘ Well, and what happened then ?’ 

‘Why, the bloke wot gives away the apples, guv’ner, ’e takes em 
up into a apple-orched, where the apples was growing, ’swelp me! 
Billy ses Spennish onions is a fool to it. An’ he shakes the tree, an’ 
’e ses, “‘ There now, yer can just fill yerselves till yer bust inside an’ 
out.” An’ then they puts ‘em in their pockets, guv’ner, an’ they 
puts ‘em inside their shirts. An’ the bloke up an’ ses, “‘ Now look 
"ere, yer young scamps, if I catch another young fool chuckin’ stones 
at my ducks, I'll break all yer backs an’ ’ave yer put in quod. But 
if yer gives me no cause o’ complaint, I'll ‘ave yer down, an’ give 
yer another blow-out, the day before yer goes ome.” He ain’t a bad 
old bloke. ’E walks wif a thick stick. We ain’t seen im. But then 
we ain’t chucked at ’is ducks.’ 

I hastened to assure them that any such procedure with a view 
to attracting attention could be of no service, and must certainly 
end in disaster. 

‘ The fact is, I explained, ‘there are no apples this year. The 
frost cut off the bud and the orchards are bare. You know your- 
selves that you haven’t seen any 4 

*‘ Not seen any ?’ 

‘No. If you were to meet the gentleman, he couldn’t give you 
any—— 

‘ Not give us any ?’ 
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‘ Because he hasn’t got any to give.’ 

He would not condescend to answer so unwarrantable a statement. 
He merely put his hand into his pocket and drew out—three walnuts 
in their green cases. 

There were teethmarks on one of them, but the others were 
intact. It was no longer difficult to account for the brown stains 
around his lips. 

‘ They ain’t ripe, guvner. Or ’us they ain’t a good sort. But if 
yer keeps ’em, they gets ripe of theirselves. Sometimes they goes 
bad first, guv’ner, an’ then they chucks ’em out into our street. 
But la !’—his face beamed with a genial optimism—‘ nuffink ain’t all 
bad.’ 

‘Bless my heart!’ cried I in alarm, ‘ you cannot eat those. 
They are walnuts !’ 

They laughed at this most excellent joke—laughed until they 
could stand it no longer, but must needs lie down upon the grass 
and silver-weed and roll with delight. 

‘ What ! ain’t yer ever seen a walnut? Well, I’mblowed! Look 
‘ere, guvner, if I'd known y’ain’t never seen a walnut, I'd ha’ 
brought yer down one, to ’ang upon yer watch an’ chain, for a 
cur’osity.’ 

Then, reflecting that knowledge outside of one’s experience is 
not to be expected of any man, he concluded: ‘But yer can’t help 
it, yer know. I ain’t never seen a pig till I come down ’ere.’ 

With a view to demonstration I took out a penknife. 

‘°Tain’t no good to pare it, guwner. Yer can’t eat it if yer do.’ 

To make them quite secure he hastily put the walnuts back into 
his pocket. He had recovered from the joke and looked me in the 
face without a smile. 

* Yer seen I was kiddin’ about the apples,’ he whined, with an air 
of childish simplicity. ‘But they ain’t walnuts. Don’t yer know 
really what they are? They’re coker-nuts.’ 

We left it at that. It is difficult to convey the simplest, most 
easily established truth to a mind that regards all statements with 
suspicion, and refuses to listen to explanation. This constant mis- 
trust, both of friend and stranger, seems to me the most pathetic 
feature of the precocity begotten of the streets. He bore no resent- 
ment against me, however, for an attempt to deceive him, obviously 
destined to failure from the first. He had turned the enemy’s flank, 
was triumphant and magnanimous. That is to say, when I moved 
on, prepared to continue my walk, leaving him to the superintendence 
of his bee-catching, he came running by my side. 

They thought no more about the bees. They ran from hedge to 
hedge, picking whatever flowers shone brighter than the rest. They 
wrestled for a tall yellow spike of a great mullein, and although the 
chubby boy was easily victorious, my lean friend afterwards snatched 
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it from his hand and got it after all. We stood at a gate to look at 

a piece of standing wheat where there were poppies, and we watched 
the hauling of a last load of late hay. But they had no question 
to ask and nothing to say. Upon the waste was growing a plant or 
two of the wild chamomile. At once they threw away for this all the 
brighter flowers that they had picked, and although it stank and the 
feathery leaves quickly withered in their hands, they carried that 
bouquet home. These were ‘d’isies.’ Even into the London streets 
the sentiment that is inseparable from the name had found its 
way. 

As I have said, they asked no questions and had nothing to say. 

They looked upon the beauties of nature unmoved, as men of 
primitive races fresh from their primeval forests have been known to 
look without amazement upon the wonders of civilisation. What 
sub-conscious impressions of clear skies and sun-capped cloud, above 
broad fields of flowing corn, or of brook-divided meadows studded with 
placid herds, or tall grey hills with distant bleating sheep, their 
minds might be receiving, who can tell? Likely enough the gentle 
rustling of the sweet rain-washed leafage, that cast soft shade upon 
the lane whilst they chased the bees and plucked the flowers, may 
some day come again in some strange dream. To be sure, they had 
been here a fortnight, and the country was no longer new. It would 
be really interesting to get from them a definite opinion concerning 
something of all they had seen. 

‘Now look here. You've been running about the village just 
wherever you iike, you've seen a lot, and you’ve done a great many 
new things. What do you like best of all you’ve seen and done?’ 

He became thoughtful. 

‘I dunno,’ he said. 

After more mature consideration he continued, ‘I like to gow and 
s-s-sh to the skylarks.’ 

‘You spoke of that before. Where do you do it? Where do 
you find the skylarks ?’ 

‘What! ain’t yer seen the skylarks, guv’ner? Down at the little 
’ouse ?’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean.’ 

‘ Wot, didn’t yer ever say s-s-sh to the skylarks? Not when yer 
was a kid ?’ 

He tried to lure meintoan admission. Truth, however, demanded 
that I should reply, ‘ Never.’ 

‘ Well, I’m blowed! I'll show yer.’ 

We travelled in haste after that until we came into the village. 
The first dwelling is an ancient cottage, low and thatched, with a 
narrow strip of garden in front, with yellow evening primroses, and 
tall hollyhocks, at that time just beginning to open their satin flowers, 
standing erect between the diamond-paned windows. Under the 
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eaves and close together was a row of the ‘procreant’ cradles that 
testify to the delicacy and purity of our air. 

He went ‘ S-s-sh!’ 

A young martin flew out from one of the nests. 

‘There y’are, guv’ner. Didn’t yersee ’im? A skylark.’ 

‘No, my lad. That was a house martin.’ 

‘What! don’t you think I ever seen a skylark, guvner? Billy’s 
father, ’e ’as two skylarks. He puts ’m out by day in kedges in front 
of ’is ’ouse.’ 

‘But look! These have white breasts and forked tails. Look 
at that one—there in the sky.’ 

‘They're wild skylarks, guv’ner. But lor! wild skylarks they 
don’t sing nuffink. I seen one come an’ ’old on up there one day. 
There! ’E done ’is best. Bless yer! You should just ’ear Billy’s 
father’s old skylark sing, when ’e’s got ’is ‘ead up.’ 

We did not come to an agreement upon the matter, but never- 
theless parted excellent friends, and I walked slowly homewards down 
the village street. 

Truly it is an appalling thought that a human being may be born, 
and live—even to old age—and die, and never catch one glimpse of 
the glorious earth which is his heritage. To send these children 
into the country is a real philanthropy. Many letters have been 
written, and I know the objections that have been raised. That they 
damage property—that they teach the vices of the city to a simple 
village childhood—that they scatter around a vocabulary containing 
jewels of such brilliancy, that nothing so dazzling has ever before 
been known in remote parts. 

But will these objections stand after quiet consideration ? 

As to the damage to property—the philanthropist is in my 
estimation, and sometimes in his own, a very superior person. But 
he ought to pay, and let it be known that he will pay, for the 
properly authenticated duck. The mere preserver of foxes does as 
much as this. 

Then for the other and more serious accusations. The respectable 
cottager I know well, the patience of his life of healthy toil, the 
cleanliness of his mind and of his home, and the extreme sensitiveness 
of his whole family lest the merest whisper in the viMage should cast 
aspersion upon any member of the household. I do not believe that 
a wholesome village child, in good surroundings, can take permanent 
harm from an influence so transitory, however evil. Besides, so far 
as I could observe, the London children associated very little with 
the rural youth, but instinctively preferred to keep to themselves. 
And are we so immaculate down here, after all? Alas! there is 
another sort of person living under the thatch, and if any Londoner 
of experience can teach his children anything in lurid speech—let 


him try. 
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As the result of these visits will any child, I wonder, leave the 
great town to find his way back to the half-deserted land ? 

After all, it is a good thing that these summer visitants have to 
get back to school. The bold spirit that can attempt a corner in 
bees might surely try experiments with the fruit of the red-berried 
bryony that is so bright a feature of the autumn hedge. There are 
cherries on the barrows in the London streets. What if these 
children should happen upon the shining ‘devil’s cherry’ of the 
deadly nightshade? There are twelve of them. Horrible night- 
mare! A fortnight of working days spent in dodging the village 
police-constable in order to keep off the coroner's ju 

‘Hi! Guvner! Guv’ner!’ 

He came running after me as fast as his spindle legs could carry 
him. Even now I am not quite sure whether he was trying it on, or 
whether this was a last forlorn hope!on the eve of his departure. 

He thrust his head forward and it looked too big for his slender 
neck. 

‘I say, guvner, y’ain’t the bloke yerself, now, are yer—wot 
gives away the apples ?’ 


WALTER RAYMOND. 
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A MOVEMENT IN AID OF 
OUR NATIONAL ART COLLECTIONS 


‘ENGLAND is the only country in the whole world in which a 
national movement of acknowledged usefulness and importance can 
always depend upon patriotism and public spirit to carry it through.’ 
This, the verdict of a foreigner, half in admiration, half in envy, 
may perhaps occasion a slight lifting of the eyebrows on our side. 
We are so often taken to task for not seeing ourselves as others see 
us that it comes with something of a shock to find how highly one 
of the least considered of our national virtues is prized. At least it 
may serve as an incentive to deserve the praise; we may doubt its 
justice, but we must avoid its being proved false. 

The movement now on foot for benefiting our great national 
art collections, by the establishment of an organised fund, is surely 
an admirable test of how far the maxim be true. The proposal is 
to assist the art collections in Trafalgar Square and at Millbank, 
the South Kensington and British Museums, as also those of 
Edinburgh and Dublin, by gifts in money or in kind, and to 
encourage and direct private liberality in the shape of donations and 
legacies in the best interests of these collections. That there is 
ample scope for a society with aims such as these, if properly 
administered, can hardly be doubted. And there are two urgent 
reasons why it should be formed without delay. The first of these 
is of course the rapidly increasing appreciation of art values; the 
second the persistent refusal of Parliament to meet this by increased 
grants. 

The recent rise in prices of all works of art has been so much 
noticed and insisted upon that it scarcely needs further proof. The 
most important point is, however, that the rise is likely to continue 
and to advance further. Private collectors are on the increase. We 
have enjoyed a new renaissance, at least in Old Masters. To amass 
them brings not only pleasure but fame. To found a collection is 
more permanent than to found a family. And the widely spread 
knowledge of art to-day, the result of cheaper travelling, multi- 
tudinous art literature, and improved photography, has inspired 
many with a desire for beautiful objects, not for the mere sake of 
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possession itself, but for the actual thing possessed. Collecting is 
not only a fashion, it isa hobby also. On the other hand, owners of 
works of art that have belonged to their house for generations are 
not only becoming alive to their intrinsic vajue in the market, but 
are being forced to realise, often owing to reduced circumstances 
coupled with the heavy burden of death duties. It is, then, not to 
be wondered at that private houses are being everywhere ransacked 
for their treasures, and that armies of eager agents are at hand to 
sweep up whatever comes to light. 

Above all, the increase of public galleries and museums tends 
to send up prices by continually increasing the demand while 
simultaneously reducing the supply. Most galleries in Europe are 
buying, as well as all in America. Indeed, the presence of a new 
continent in the auction rooms of Europe is one of the most potent 
factors in the rise. Works of art once absorbed in a public gallery 
never again emerge. And while all are buying or anxious to buy, 
Italy, one of the chief sources of supply, is partially closed by the 
action of the Government in acquiring the great historical and 
Church collections and in trying to enforce the old Papal laws 
against the export of works of art. 

As a result, prices have advanced, in certain cases, at the rate of 
some hundreds per cent. To some extent it is a question of fashion, 
but, making full allowance for its vagaries, the increase has been 
stupendous. On the other hand, absolutely no increase has been 
made in the yearly purchasing funds available. Taking, as an 
instance only, the case of the National Gallery, as representing one 
of the most important branches of art, the figures are conclusive as 
to the altered circumstances calling for increased funds, but calling 
in vain. The yearly purchasing fund still remains at 5000/., with 
occasional special votes for special purposes as before. Our system 
of government is said to be founded on anomalies ; and here is one 
which must surely appeal to a nation of business men. 

From a purely financial point of view the National Gallery has 
never been rich as national museums go. Considering the wealth of 
the country it is poor; compared with our Continental neighbours it 
is starved. Taking the purchases since the Gallery was founded, 
they amount to 681, at an average cost of 980/. per picture. But in 
late years this average has risen considerably. Comparing the 
figures for the past thirteen years, the table on page 3 will show at a 
glance the amounts expended, and by whom the money has been 
supplied. 

The result for these thirteen years is that 112 pictures have 
been purchased, or about nine pictures a year, at an average cost of 
12401. per picture. Of this the Treasury has provided an average of 
about 8000/. per annum; private donations and pecuniary bequests 
nearly 2800/, per annum, these last including the 30,000/. given by 
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Contributed by 
| Government as Annual Contributed by 
Grant in Aid or Private Gifts 
Special Vote 


Number of 
Year Pictures Total Sum Expended 
Purchased 


£ 
59,013 
6,114 
2,562 
5,857 
14,153 
10,129 
1,388 
4,912 
5,431 
15,620 
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3,910 
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£ 
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Lord Rothschild, Lord Iveagh, and Mr. Cotes towards the 53,000/. 
required for the acquisition of the three great pictures from Longford 
Castle—Holbein’s ‘ Ambassadors,’ Moroni’s ‘ Portrait of an Italian 
Nobleman,’ and Velasquez’s ‘ Admiral ’—as also instalments from the 
Walker, Lewis, and Wheeler bequests. Yet 10,000/., nearly a whole 
year’s income, is nowadays no very high price for a fine picture. 
The three canvases just mentioned cost nearly 20,000/. apiece, and 
instances of prices of 30,000/. and upwards paid for a single master- 
piece will readily suggest themselves. 

If, then, financially, the national collections, apart from private 
generosity, often stand in need of assistance, there is also the artistic 
side to be considered. Though undoubtedly rich in the works of 
most schools, the National Gallery has some extraordinary gaps. The 
most glaring of all, the almost entire absence of works of the French 
school of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, has been recently 
filled to a considerable extent by the great windfalls of the Wallace 
and Ionides bequests, supplementing the national collection as they 
do where it was weakest. In the same way the Tate and Vaughan 
bequests and the Watts gift have just taken away the reproach that 
modern English painting was only worthily represented outside of 
London in the various provincial galleries. But even in the combined 
collections in the National and Tate Galleries, Hertford House and 
South Kensington, there are still many serious gaps, both in the Old 
Masters and the painters of more modern times. Some are of 
importance for themselves, others because their presence would add 
strength to the Gallery from the point of view of historical complete- 
ness—the point of view of the student and connoisseur rather than that 
of the general public. Taking the Old Masters first, the German 
school is represented by nothing from the hand of Diirer or his 
followers, Kulmbach and Schaiifelein; there is no Schongauer, no 
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Altdorfer, not to mention many lesser masters. In the Flemish 
school we have no real Roger van der Weyden or Hugo van der Goes, 
and nothing by any of the Brueghels; and from among the Dutch- 
men Lucas van Leyden, Mierevelt and Moreelse are missing. 
Magnificently, too, as are the Italian schools represented in the 
Gallery, there still remain some conspicuous gaps. Among the early 
Florentines we have no Giotto or Masaccio, while Ghirlandajo and 
Fra Bartolommeo figure far from adequately. In the Venetian 
room we seek in vain an example of the portraiture of Titian and 
Tintoretto. 

To some extent private subscribers have already stepped in to 
acquire and present to the Gallery some works which would add 
to its completeness. Madox Brown’s ‘ Christ Washing Peter’s Feet’ 
was purchased and presented by a body of subscribers in 1893, 
Giovanni Costa’s ‘ Landscape’ and Legros’ ‘Femmes en Priére’ in 
1897, McLachlan’s ‘Evening Quiet’ and Goodall’s ‘ Ploughman 
and Shepherdess’ in 1896, and Burne Jones’s ‘Cophetua’ in 1900, 
to mention only some recent instances. 

But especially in the works of modern artists of foreign schools 
is this country still lamentably deficient, in spite of the Wallace 
and Ionides bequests. The nineteenth-century art of Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, Spain, and Italy, is practically unrepresented in 
our national collections. Beyond the Giovanni Costa landscape 
and a few canvases by Ary Scheffer, Dyckmans, and Clays (all 
hanging, by way of paradox, in the National Gallery of British Art), 
there is nothing to represent any of these schools; not a single 
work by Menzel, Lenbach, or Thoma, Israels, or the brothers Maris, 
Baron Leys, Fortuny, or Segantini. Evenas to France, there are still 
no examples of Ingres, Courbet, and Manet, to come no later. In this 
respect we lag far behind our American cousins, who early hastened 
to acquire the works of foreign contemporaries, before they in their 
turn should become ‘Old Masters’ and their pictures run up to 
famine prices. Our appreciation of the real ‘Old Masters’ seems 
to have blinded us to the merits of their successors. Greater 
courage undoubtedly is needed in the purchase of modern works, as 
yet unsanctioned by time and prestige, than goes to the acquiring 
of productions by those artists who have already taken a sure 
position as classics. 

It may be objected that these national wants are merely the 
result of the smallness of the annual grant in aid for the purchase of 
pictures, and that efforts should be directed to increasing this rather 
than to the formation of an independent society to assist the 
Trustees. But the mere increase of the grant, however desirable in 
itself, would not meet the whole difficulty. It is not only a question of 
the necessary funds, though this is sufficiently important: it is also 
largely one of seizing the opportunity of snapping up a work of art 
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which comes suddenly and without warning into the market. It is 
the first in the field who now secures the prize. The National 
Gallery is no longer treated with the same chivalrous respect as of 
old in the cosmopolitan life and death struggle for the few remaining 
masterpieces of the world as they come to the hammer. There is 
often no time to haggle, to take thought, to whip up subscribers. 
What the responsible authorities hesitate over is instantly whirled 
away to Berlin or to Boston, never to return. Much, therefore, 
depends on the power to strike quickly if at all, and the directors 
and trustees are strictly limited by their funds—as strictly, indeed, as 
these are limited by Parliament. Even elasticity in dealing with 
them is sadly to seek, owing to the restrictions imposed by the ever- 
watchful Treasury. Assuming that the trustees have an annual 
sum of 5000/. to spend, it might be desirable to anticipate the 
grant of the following year to purchase a masterpiece which has 
suddenly come into the market, or, at all events, to supplement the 
annual grant unless the picture is to be lost. To obtain a special 
vote in Parliament, as is sometimes done, takes time. The wheels 
of the Legislature and Treasury move slowly. 

That this danger of missing opportunities which may never recur 
is no fanciful one may be seen from past experience. It is scarcely 
necessary to refer to the famous instance in the middle of the 
century, when the whole of the great Pitti Collection, with its 
wonderful treasures, could have been bought for a comparatively 
insignificant sum, though such an opportunity was unique in every 
sense of the word. In 1852 a pair of the finest Tintorettos in 
Venice, the ‘Marriage of Cana’ and the ‘S. Cassiano Crucifixion,’ 
could have been procured for 12,0001. through the kind offices of 
Mr. Ruskin; yet the trustees declined the offer. But even in the 
last few years, to go back no further, the Gallery which boasts no 
single Direr might have obtained one for 8001. The chance 
occurred, but could not be taken. The picture is now in the Berlin 
Gallery which already had no less than five examples of the great 
master. Berlin, again, has just snapped up from a London dealer 
a charming example of Diirer’s precursor, the rare Schongauer, also 
unrepresented in the National Gallery; and the beautiful little 
*S. John in a Landscape’ by Gerard of Haarlem, lent by Mr. 
Macquoid to the Bruges Exhibition, which might so fitly have 
supplemented our collection of early Netherlandish masters, has 
followed the Diirer and Schongauer to Berlin. In the same way this 
well-endowed museum acquired at the Peel sale in 1900 the two 
superb Genoese portraits by Vandyke, which should never have been 
allowed to leave the country. Two or three years ago, a charming 
early work of Giotto, ‘The Presentation,’ came into the English 
market, and had to be permitted to cross the seas to America, though 
we have nothing from Giotto’s hand. Quite recently, too, the fine 
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‘Woman’s Portrait’ by Frans Hals, shown at the Old Masters in 
1902, might have been acquired by the Gallery. Again, Mr. 
Bodley’s ‘ Memlinc,’ so much admired at Bruges, has passed into the 
Rothschild collection in Paris, and the newly discovered portrait 
by Titian of ‘ Isabella d’Este,’ one of the ‘finds’ of the century, 
exhumed from an English collection, has also migrated to Paris to 
enrich Mr. Goldschmidt’s gallery. Yet we have no single portrait 
by the great Venetian master in our national collections. 

Instances in other branches of the fine arts of opportunities 
missed through lack of funds or lack of opportunity to strike rapidly 
need not be multiplied here. The report of every sale, whether it 
be of marbles or bronzes, etchings or engravings, medals or coins, 
porcelain or furniture, books or manuscripts, is full of these lost 
opportunities of retaining what the wealth and taste of our fore- 
fathers have given us; treasures over which we retain, as it were, a 
preferential right, though now on equal terms with our foreign rivals. 
London has become the world-market of art, as of so much else, and 
yet we have to stand looking on while New York and Boston, Berlin 
and Frankfort, Paris and Brussels carry off our spoils. It is to enable 
us to face the position so unpleasantly forced upon us that the present 
proposal has been made. The idea is no new one, on the Continent at 
all events, and we can learn much in this respect from our neighbours. 
Even here, indeed, quite recently a movement was set on foot by a 
private body of lovers of art to acquire a work by Rodin for the 
national collection at Kensington, resulting in the purchase of the 
bronze ‘S. John the Baptist.’ It was hoped, indeed, at the time that 
some such organisation might be perpetuated. 

In France the idea has already taken shape in the Société des 
Amis du Louvre, formed in 1897. The object of this society is to 
enrich the collections of the Louvre by uniting all lovers of the great 
national collections housed there, and including all branches of art, 
in such a manner as to contribute both morally and pecuniarily to 
its support. It works in perfect harmony with the authorities and 
officials at the Louvre. The director of the Louvre picture-gallery 
is a member of its council. So are five departmental chiefs of the 
museum, and the presidents of the two Salons are honorary 
members. Its council and membership include all the best-known 
connoisseurs and collectors in France. Beginning with about four 
hundred members, it now comprises over fifteen hundred, and has 
over 1200/. a year to spend on its purchases. Membership involves 
an annual subscription of twenty francs or more, according to the 
generosity of the subscriber, which can be compounded for by a single 
payment of 500 francs, carrying the rank of Membre fondateur. Of 
these there are about eighty ; the rest are subscribing members. The 
Government has officially recognised it as a société reconnue d’utilité 
publique, and conferred upon it the legal standing of such institu- 
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tions, including the right of receiving donations and legacies, Its 
members enjoy special privileges, amongst them the right of entry 
to the Louvre on Mondays, when it is closed to the rest of the world, 
admission to the private exhibitions at the Hotel Drouot, and to 
various private collections in Paris not generally accessible to the 
public. They receive invitations to the public openings of new 
rooms at the Louvre, Luxembourg, and Versailles, and can also 
purchase at greatly reduced prices the reproductions on sale at the 
Louvre. The intention of the council is to organise special exhibi- 
tions from time to time to which members will be asked to lend 
works of art. 

Its record since its formation is no small one. Before it was 
fully established the Louvre begged it to co-operate in the purchase 
of the beautiful ‘Madonna’ by Baldovinetti, then ascribed to Piero 
della Francesca, from the Duchatel collection, which was in the 
market. Neither the Louvre nor the society could alone have pur- 
chased it, and it would doubtless now be hanging in Berlin or 
Philadelphia but for the society’s contribution of 800/. towards its 
purchase price of 5200/, a sum which it had to borrow for the 
purpose from one of its own members. In 1902 it purchased and 
presented to the Louvre a magnificent fifteenth-century Flemish 
tapestry of the ‘ Last Judgment.’ It also purchased in the Hayashi 
sale of Japanese oljets-d’art a carved wooden mask, bronze vase, and 
a Kakemono, amongst other things. In addition, many of its 
members have presented and bequeathed pictures direct to the 
Louvre, including the recent princely bequest of M. Tomy Thiéry. 
Indeed, in the last year there have been seven separate donations or 
bequests, enriching the Louvre by some thirteen important pictures, 
and the Luxembourg by several more, apart from numerous gifts by 
members to other departments of the national museum. In pur- 
chasing it acts through its council, which fixes the price it will pay, 
and the purchase is then carried out through one of its members. 

In Berlin a somewhat similar organisation exists under the 
name of the Kaiser Friedrich’s Verein, founded in 1894. Its 
system is based on making loans to the national museum to facili- 
tate the purchase of desirable works of art, and came into being 
to secure the great Rembrandt from the Ashburnham collection. 
It has already assisted in adding to the gallery a series of five Old 
Masters—Jean Fouquet, Memlinc, Rembrandt, Guardi, and a Luca 
della Robbia. The sums so advanced are repaid by the museum 
authorities by instalments spread over a number of years. 

Amsterdam has a somewhat analogous institution in the Rem- 
brandt Society, founded in 1883. Its system, an admirable one, like 
that of the Berlin society, is to obtain loans without interest from 
its members, and then to purchase such pictures as the State 
gallery cannot for the moment, at all events, secure owing to lack 
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of funds. These are then sold without profit to the State as soon 
as it is in the position to purchase them, either at once or by 
instalments. 

The National Art Collections Fund proposes to adapt and 
combine the advantages of these foreign societies. It will receive 
loans, gifts, and legacies, whether in money or works of art, buy and 
present others to the Gallery, or subscribe towards their acquisition by 
the responsible authorities. It will focus in itself a vast amount of 
real interest and enthusiasm already existing for our great national 
collections, while the prestige of membership will further encourage 
and call out public spirit and national pride. Some privileges, too, 
might at a future date be accorded to its members in graceful 
recognition of services rendered: free entrance to the National 
Gallery, the Tate and Wallace Galleries, and South Kensington 
Museum on paying days; possibly, if suitable arrangements could 
be made, entrance on other days an hour before the general public; 
a great boon for many who are busy in the middle of the day. 
But the granting of any such privileges would no doubt only be 
entertained when the membership had become large and important 
enough to enable the Fund seriously to benefit the national 
collections. 

In regard to the constitution of the Fund, it will probably have a 
large and influential council, and its affairs will be administered by a 
small executive committee of such council. The subscription for mem- 
bership has been purposely fixed at the small figure of one guinea, 
though donations will no doubt also be forthcoming according to the 
means of the donors. An annual report and balance sheet will be 
issued, giving a list of the members, reporting on the results achieved 
for the year, and calling attention to members who in one way or 
another have specially benefited the Fund. The purchasing of 
works of art will be carried out through properly qualified buyers 
appointed from time to time by committees, and their services 
will of course be purely honorary. The cordial co-operation and 
sympathy of the heads of the great national collections which it is 
proposed to benefit have been assured. 

Two points will no doubt occur to the minds of those who feel 
interest in the work of the Fund. It may perhaps be objected that 
what the Fund undertakes is really the duty of Government, 
and that, in so far as the Treasury is relieved of responsibilities, 
so will its pitiful doles be further reduced or at least not 
increased. But this is surely far from the truth. The Fund will 
for the first time focus an influential and organised body of public 
opinion upon this very question. The result should be in course of 
time that the serious attention of the Legislature would be brought 
to bear upon the altered position in the world’s art-market, and once 
so much had been achieved, the stern logic of facts and figures could 
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not but prevail. On the other hand, it is important to dispel any 
suspicion that the efforts of the Fund would hamper or interfere 
with the work of the private collector in this country, or that it 
would in any way compete in well-doing with the generosity of 
individuals. The work it would undertake would be both direct and 
indirect: direct in finding money either by way of loan or gift for 
the purchase of works of art ; indirect—and this is at least of equal 
importance—in inspiring interest in the great national collections 
and directing the attention of generous collectors to their most 
pressing wants, while at the same time encouraging a spirit of 
friendly and patriotic rivalry with our foreign neighbours. If it 
could only but ensure that every important work of art sold out of 
the marvellous private collections in this country should in the first 
instance be brought to the notice of the heads of our national 
collections or of the Fund, it would by this alone more than justify 
its existence. 
R. C. Wirt. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AUGUSTA: PRINCESS OF WALES 


THE neglect which the House of Hanover has suffered from historians 
and biographers is strikingly illustrated by the case of Augusta 
Princess of Wales, the mother of George the Third. No books written 
on the early Hanoverian period contain any adequate sketch of her 
life, and by a strange omission she is not included in the Dictionary 
of National Biography. Yet she was the mother of a king whose 
reign was one of the longest and most eventful in English history ; 
the training she gave her son moulded his character, formed his views, 
and influenced his policy for good or evil on the destinies of the 
nation ; she lived in England nearly forty years (only once quitting 
it for a few weeks) and always took a keen interest, and at one time 
an active part, in public affairs. From the day her son ascended the 
throne until her death, a period of ten years, her name figured 
prominently in the savage political controversies of the day; her 
fair fame was besmirched and her motives were assailed, she was 
hooted from the theatres, burnt in effigy in the streets, and de- 
nounced by name in the House of Commons. No Princess of Wales, 
except perhaps the unfortunate Caroline of Brunswick, has aroused 
such fierce passions in the breasts of the multitude. Yet despite all 
her personality remains vague and shadowy; in the pages of Whig 
writers and pamphleteers she appears as a presence rarely seen but 
always felt, a baleful influence behind the throne threatening in 
some mysterious way the liberties of the people. 

Augusta of Saxe-Gotha was only seventeen years old when she 
came to England to wed Frederick Prince of Wales, the son of 
George the Second and of his consort the illustrious Caroline. She 
did not come a welcome bride. The pet project of the King and 
Queen was that their younger son, William Duke of Cumberland, 
who was born on British soil, should succeed to the throne of 
England and supplant his elder brother Frederick, born in Hanover, 
to whom they allotted only the Electorate. But Frederick had other 
views ; he was clamorous to be wed and become the father of kings 
to be. As his cause was supported by the Government and strongly 
by the Opposition the King reluctantly gave way. On one of his 
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journeys to Hanover, George the Second met the young Princess of 
Saxe-Gotha and arranged matters with her father the reigning Duke. 
He therefore ungraciously sent Frederick word that he might have 
her for wife if he would. The Prince returned a dutiful reply to 
the effect that he had every confidence in his father’s|judgment, and 
was ready to wed Augusta of Saxe-Gotha, the sooner the better. 
The King then sent Lord De la Warr to bring the bride-elect over to 
England, and she landed at Greenwich on Sunday,)the 25th of April, 
1735. The young Princess came unaccompanied by any member of 
her family, she was ignorant of England and the language, and was 
a stranger to her future husband. Yet neither Queen Caroline nor 
the Princesses went down to greet her, and she was lodged alone in 
the great empty palace of Greenwich. The Prince of Wales, however, 
travelled to Greenwich to welcome his bride, and was much pleased 
with her, despite her shyness and inexperience. She was a tall 
slender girl, with regular features, an oval face, and abundant light 
brown hair ; her figure was unformed, but she gave promise of beauty, 
and her bright eyes were full of intelligence. The Prince dined with 
her, and ‘afterwards gave her Highness the diversion of passing on 
the water as far as the Tower and back in his barge, finely adorned, 
preceded by a concert of musick.’ 

The next morning (Monday, her marriage day) the Princess 
made her entry into London. She drove by royal coach from 
Greenwich to Lambeth Stairs, thence to Whitehall in a state barge. 
Here she landed and was conveyed to the garden entrance of 
St. James’s Palace, where she was met by Frederick. The Prince 
conducted her to the throne-room, where the King and Queen, the 
Royal Family, and the whole Court were waiting to receive her. 
Augusta at once disarmed hostility by her graceful and appealing 
manner, and was welcomed by her husband’s parents with some- 
thing like cordiality. The same evening she was married to the 
Prince of Wales in the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, by the Bishop 
of London. 

The young Princess of Wales in the early days of her married 
life fully maintained the favourable impression she had created. 
Though a stranger in a strange land, taken from a home of almost 
pastoral simplicity, and plunged into a Court full of vice and 
intrigue, she yet conducted herself with such discretion as to win 
admiration even from her husband’s enemies. Walpole, the Prime 
Minister, noted her conduct and said it ‘ spoke strongly in favour of 
brains that had had but seventeen years to ripen’; and old Sarah 
Duchess of Marlborough, who had rarely a good word to say of any 
one, declared that the Princess ‘always appeared good natured and 
civil to everybody.’ Very wisely Augusta threw in her lot with her 
husband, and abstained from taking any active part in the quarrel 
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which was raging between him and the other members of the Royal 
Family, but her sympathies were all with her husband. 

When Frederick announced to his parents that his wife was 
likely to give birth to an heir, the King and Queen, seeing in this a 
deathblow to their hopes that their son William should eventually 
succeed to the throne, affected to believe that the Prince was capable 
of passing off a spurious child on them and the nation, and therefore 
commanded him and the Princess to come down to Hampton Court 
and abide under the same roof with them until the event was over. 
Both the Prince and the Princess resented these unjust suspicions, 
and though they went to Hampton Court, they secretly determined 
that the child should be born in London. 

One Sunday evening in July the Princess showed signs of being 
taken in premature labour. The Prince ordered a coach to come 
quietly round to his wing of the Palace, and while the King and 
Queen, all unsuspecting, were playing cards in their apartments, he 
smuggled his wife into the coach, attended by only Lady Archibald 
Hamilton, and drove at full speed to St. James’s Palace. Half an hour 
after their arrival the Princess was delivered of a girl child, who in 
later life became Duchess of Brunswick. That both she and her 
infant did not lose their lives through this impradence was little 
short of a miracle. At St. James’s Palace nothing was prepared : 
there were even no sheets for the bed, and tablecloths had to be 
improvised. When the news reached Hampton Court some hours 
later, the King was furious at the way he had been tricked, and the 
Queen set off in hot haste for London, where she saw the mother 
and child. Yet in response to the Queen’s inquiries, the Princess, 
from between her tablecloths, persisted in saying that she wanted 
for nothing. Regarding her as a passive instrument in her husband’s 
hands, all the Royal parents’ rage was vented on Frederick. 

The King, as soon as the Princess was sufficiently recovered to 
be moved, sent his son a curt message: ‘It is my pleasure that you 
leave St. James’s with all your family.’ The Prince, being thus 
turned out of doors, removed with his household to Kew, where he 
had a country palace, and for a London residence took Norfolk 
House, St. James’s Square. All communication between the two 
Courts was now broken off, and neither the Prince nor the Princess 
was received by the King and Queen. A few weeks after this rupture 
Queen Caroline died, to the great grief of her husband and the 
nation. Her death rather widened the breach in the Royal Family 
than narrowed it, for the King considered that her son’s undutiful 
conduct had hastened his mother’s death. Frederick now ranged 
himself in open opposition to his father and the Government, and 
gathered around him rising young politicians of the type of Pitt and 
Lyttelton, who saw in Walpole’s fall, or Frederick’s accession to the 
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throne, their only chances of obtaining office. The following year 
(the 4th of June, 1738) a son was born to the Prince and Princess 
of Wales at Norfolk House. The little Prince, afterwards George the 
Third, was what is known as a ‘seven months’ child,’ and was so 
sickly that he was privately baptised the day of his birth by the 
Bishop of Oxford. 

The birth of a son and heir in the direct line of succession to the 
throne strengthened the position of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, especially as the King’s health was reported to be failing. 
Frederick removed to the more spacious dwelling of Leicester House, 
and there inaugurated a Court which offered a curious parallel to 
that of the Prince and Princess of Wales in the previous reign, at 
the same place, when also the heir to the throne was at variance 
with the King. Again Leicester House became the rallying place of 
the Opposition, again there flocked to its assemblies the most 
beautiful among the Court ladies, the most fashionable beaux, the 
most brilliant wits, politicians, and men of letters. Frederick’s 
intelligence has been much abused, but he was intelligent enough to 
gather around him at this time much that was best in the social and 
intellectual life of the day, and his efforts were ably supported by 
his clever and graceful Princess. 

When Bolingbroke came back to England later he renewed his 
friendship with the Prince of Wales, and often paced with him and 
the Princess through the gardens and shrubberies of their favourite 
Kew, waxing eloquent over the tyranny of the Whig oligarchy which 
held the King in thrall, and holding up before them his ideal of 
a patriot king. Both the Prince and Princess listened eagerly to 
Bolingbroke’s theories, and in after years the Princess instilled them 
into the mind of her eldest son. Chesterfield and Sir William 
Wyndham came to Kew also, and here Frederick and Augusta 
exhibited with pride their flower-beds to Pope. The Prince not only 
sought the society of men of letters, bnt made some attempts at 
authorship himself. His verse was not very remarkable; perhaps 
the best was the poem addressed to the Princess beginning : 

’Tis not the liquid brightness of those eyes, 
That swim with pleasure and delight ; 


Nor those heavenly arches which arise 
O’er each of them, to shade their light. 


And so on through five stanzas of praise of Augusta’s beauty 
until : 

No, ’tis that gentleness of mind, that love 

So kindly answering my desire, 

That grace with which you look and speak and move 

That thus has set my soul on fire. 


Perhaps it was of these lines that the Prince once asked Lord 
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Poulett his opinion, ‘Sir,’ replied that astute courtier, ‘they are 
worthy of your Royal Highness.’ Yet notwithstanding his admira- 
tion of his wife Frederick was not faithful to her. It may be doubted, 
however, whether after his marriage he indulged in any serious 
intrigue ; his affaires were probably only tributes offered to the 
shrine of gallantry after the fashion of the day. In every other 
respect he was a good husband ; he wasalso a devoted father to his 
numerous family, a kind master to his servants, and a true friend. 
We get many pleasant glimpses in letters and memoirs of the time 
of the domestic felicity of the Royal household at Kew and Leicester 
House, of games of base-ball and ‘ push-pin’ with the children, of 
gardening in the summer, of little plays composed by the Prince, 
staged by the Princess, and acted by their sons and daughters. ‘The 
Prince’s family,’ Lady Hervey writes, ‘is an example of innocent 
and cheerful amusement,’ and her testimony is corroborated on all 
sides. 

After the fall of Walpole in 1742, an outward, though by no means 
cordial, reconciliation was patched up between the King and his 
eldest son; and the Prince and Princess of Wales attended 
occasionally the levees and assemblies at St. James’s. But three 
years later relations again became strained ; the Prince and Princess 
disapproved of the harsh treatment of the Jacobites and especially of 
the severities of the ‘ Butcher of Culloden,’ the Duke of Cumberland, 
and expressed their displeasure in no unequivocal manner. The 
Princess personally appealed to the King for Cromartie’s life, and 
her prayer was granted. 

Augusta prided herself on the decorum of her household, and 
the dull and vicious Court of George the Second, presided over 
nominally by the card-playing scandal-loving Princess Amelia, in 
reality by Madame de Walmoden (Countess of Yarmouth), the 
King’s mistress, shocked and disgusted her. In revenge it was 
whispered about the King’s Court that the Princess showed particular 
favour to John Lord Bute, a favourite of the Prince of Wales, then a 
young and handsome nobleman with courtly manners. Once at a 
fancy dress ball when the Princess was present the beautiful Miss 
Chudleigh appeared as Iphigenia, but so lightly clad as to be almost 
in a state of nudity. The Princess threw a shawl over her and said 
she wondered at her bad taste in venturing to appear in so improper 
a guise. ‘ Altesse,’ retorted the young lady unabashed, ‘ vous savez, 
chacun a son but.’ The impertinent witticism ran like wildfire round 
the Court, and the names of the Princess and Lord Bute were hence- 
forth coupled in scandalous suggestion, which had no foundation 
beyond that the Princess treated Lord Bute as a friend, and he 
occasionally played the part of a Lothario in the amateur theatricals 
the Prince was fond of arranging for his children and friends. 
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Frederick Prince of Wales died at Leicester House in 1751. He 
had been unwell for a week previously, but his end was sudden 
and unexpected. The Princess was in the room when he died. 
For some hours she seemed stunned with the blow, and unable to 
realise it. Then she withdrew to her own apartments, locked 
herself in, and passed the night alone. The next morning she 
appeared calm and self-possessed, and went through the private 
papers of her dead husband and burned many—a very necessary 
precaution, for she was surrounded with spies and enemies. 
Frederick’s death was a great loss to his wife; it revolutionised 
her life. Deprived of the splendid prospect of becoming Queen 
of England, Augusta found herself at the age of thirty-two a widow 
with eight children, and expecting shortly to give birth to another. 

Contrary to expectation the King behaved with great kindness 
to his daughter-in-law, sent her a message of condolence, and paid 
her a visit. He refused the chair of state placed for him, and 
seated himself on a sofa with the widow, and at the sight of her 
sorrow was so moved as to shed tears. Yet Frederick’s funeral 
was shorn of almost every circumstance of state, and he was 
buried in Westminster Abbey ‘ without either anthem or organ.’ 
The following week the King held a levee as usual, and the period 
of Court mourning was the briefest. A few months after her 
husband’s death the Princess of Wales gave birth to a princess, who 
was christened Caroline Matilda (the unfortunate Queen of Denmark). 
For eighteen months she remained in strict seclusion ; at the expira- 
tion of that time she reappeared in public and attended Court, where, 
by the King’s command, she received the same honours as had been paid 
to the late Queen Caroline. She was also made guardian of her eldest 
son Prince George, now created Prince of Wales, in case of the King’s 
death during his minority, and an ample dowry was assured to her. It 
may be that George the Second was moved to this generosity to his 
daughter-in-law, whom he never liked, by popular sentiment, for 
the people showed the greatest sympathy and respect for the young 
widow in her grief. It is certain that the Princess did not trust 
him, for we find her telling Bubb Dodington that ‘ Notwithstanding 
the King’s kindness to the children and civility to her, those things 
did not impose on her—that there were other things she could not 
get over—she wished the King was less civil, and that he put less of 
their money into his own pocket.’ She then went on to explain that 
though the King had financially. benefited by the Prince’s death, yet 
he would not pay his debts. ‘Such inconsiderable debts,’ she called 
them, yet she admitted they amounted to some 160,000/., ‘ besides 
something to my Lord Scarbrough,’ which shows that the Princess’s 
ideas in money matters had expanded since she came to England, for 
the sum named would probably have bought up her father’s petty 
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principality. But though the Princess represented the matter to the 
King ‘ in the strongest and most disagreeable light’ he kept a deaf 
ear, and she most honourably took upon herself the burden of paying 
off her husband’s debts by instalments. She regarded it as a point 
of honour and duty, and though it crippled her financially for years, 
she paid the last penny. 

The Princess-Dowager of Wales, as she was called, frequently 
sent for Dodington, who had been a friend of her husband’s, and 
talked to him with the utmost frankness. She lived in comparative 
seclusion, and he was one of her links with the outer world. From 
his diary we get an idea of the domestic life of the Princess-Dowager 
and her children during the years of her widowhood, before George 
the Third came to the throne. For instance, Dodington writes 
(17th of November, 1753): 


The Princess sent for me to attend her between eight and nine o'clock. I 
went to Leicester House expecting a small company or little musick, but found 
nobody but her Royal Highness. She made me draw a stool and sit by the 
fireside. Soon after came in the Prince of Wales and Prince Edward, and then 
the Lady Augusta, all in an undress, and took their stools and sat round the 
fire with us. We continued talking of familiar occurrences till between ten and 
eleven, with the ease and unreservedness and unconstraint as if one had just 
dropped into a sister’s house, that had a family, to pass the evening. It is much 
to be wished that the Prince conversed familiarly with more people of a certain 
knowledge of the world. 


This last point Dodington ventured to press upon the Princess 
more than once, for it was a general complaint that she kept her 
children in strict seclusion. They had no companions of their own 
age, the Princess declaring that ‘the young people of quality were 
so ill-educated and so very vicious that they frightened her... 
such was the universal profligacy . . . that she was really afraid to 
have them come near her children.’ Though a good mother, with 
the interests of her children wholly at heart, she was very seyere 
and ruled them and her household with a rod of iron. Conversation 
between her and Dodington often turned on the heir to the throne. 
The Princess said that George agreed with her, ‘had no other way 
of thinking.” ‘He was very honest, but she wished that he was a 
little more forward and less childish at his age, that she hoped his 
preceptors would improve him . . . she really did not know what 
they taught him, but, to speak freely, she was afraid not much.’ 
Sometimes the Princess would give Dodington audience at 
Kew and walk with him in the gardens for three hours on end 
talking all the time on a great variety of subjects. She often 
bewailed ‘the delicacy and ticklishness of her situation,’ the enmity 
of the Duke of Cumberland (whom she regarded with ‘ inveterate 
dislike”) and the Princess Amelia, and the way Ministers neglected 
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her. She spoke with contempt of the King, who she declared was a 
puppet in the hands of his Ministers, of no more%account ‘than one 
of the trees they walked by.’ It was evident even thus early that 
she had determined to deliver her son from this bondage and make 
him a king indeed. ‘George, be a king—be a king!’ she used to 
say, and when the time came he remembered her teaching. 

Lord Bute’s influence over the Princess-Dowager had in nowise 
lessened since Frederick’s death; on the contrary it}had rather 
increased ; he was her chosen mentor in political matters, and her 
most intimate and confidential friend. In all but name he was 
governor to the Prince of Wales. As Lord Bute was a Tory it was 
not long before a rumour was spread abroad that the heir to the 
throne was being educated in ‘arbitrary and dangerous notions,’ and 
one of his tutors was charged with having given him Jacobite books 
to read. Bishop Hayter of Norwich, the prince’s chief tutor, an 
ardent Whig, resigned by way of protest, a great uproar arose, and an 
inquiry was instituted. The Princess feigned ignorance, and as the 
inquiry came to nothing and Bishop Hayter, who was personally 
objectionable to her, was not reinstated, the Princess may be said to 
have gaineda victory. But the incident deepened the dissatisfaction 
of the Whig Government and the great Whig Peers, and made them 
anxious to get the future King away from the influence of the 
Princess-Dowager and Lord Bute. George the Second also wished 
to rescue his grandson from his mother’s dominion, not for any 
political reason, but because he was jealous of her. It was judged 
that an early marriage would be the best means to achieve this end, 
and the King thought that he had found a suitable bride for his 
grandson in a young princess of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, who was 
very beautiful and accomplished. Without consulting the Princess- 
Dowager he brought her over to England. The suddenness of the 
move somewhat disconcerted the Princess-Dowager, but after con- 
sultation with Lord Bute, whose influence over the young prince had 
increased since the resignation of Bishop Hayter, they together 
instilled in him such an aversion from the match that he flatly swore 
that he would not be ‘ be-Wolfenbiitteled.’ The old King was very 
angry, and declared that if he were twenty years younger he would 
marry the beautiful princess himself. He knew whence the opposi- 
tion came. Since her husband’s death the one great object of the 
Princess-Dowager’s life had been the government of her son. She 
could never be Queen of England, but she would reign through him. 
A beautiful and clever wife would be a most dangerous rival, and the 
Princess of Wolfenbiittel was said to be both clever and ambitious. 
The Princess-Dowager objected to the marriage, so she told Dodington, 
because she heard the princess took after her mother, ‘a meddling, 
intriguing, sarcastical person.’ ‘Such a character,’ she declared, 
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‘would not do for George.’ But not to seem totally averse from her 
son’s marriage, she suggested to the King, a year later, the name of 
@ princess of her own house, Saxe-Gotlia, as a possible bride. But 
George the Second rejected the suggestion with great asperity, 
saying he ‘ had had enough of that family already.’ 

The Prime Minister, the Duke of Newcastle, and other great 
Whig Peers now began to realise that the Princess-Dowager was a 
force to be reckoned with, and they made another attempt to get 
the Prince of Wales away from his mother. He had attained the 
age of his royal majority (eighteen), and the Ministry persuaded the 
King to offer him an allowance of 40,0001. a year for a separate 
establishment. To their dismay the Prince accepted the allowance, 
but declined to leave his mother, and his first appointment in his 
new household was to make Lord Bute Groom of the Stole. Every- 
thing was arranged as the Princess-Dowager wished, and the opposi- 
tion of Leicester House to the Government became more and more 
marked. The Princess-Dowager now expressed herself freely on 
politics, and her views were known to be those of her son. She 
‘ wished Hanover in the sea as the cause of all our misfortunes,’ and 
strongly opposed the foreign policy of Ministers in the question of 
the peace with France. A ‘ patched-up peace,’ she declared, would 
soon break out into war again and ‘fall upon her son, young and 
inexperienced, at the beginning of his reign.’ 

It is probable that another trial of strength would have taken 
place between the Princess-Dowager and the Government for the 
possession of the Prince, but the situation was revolutionised by the 
sudden death of George the Second (the 25th of October, 1760) and 
the accession of his grandson as George the Third. 

The young King, who had hitherto appeared shy and retiring, 
soon showed that he had taken to heart his mother’s teaching: 
‘George, be a king.’ He held his Accession Council at Carlton 
House, the occasional residence of the Princess-Dowager, and here 
he delivered his first speech. It was not the composition of his 
Ministers, who imagined they saw in it the hands of the Princess- 
Dowager and Lord Bute. ‘My Lord Bute,’ said the King to the 
Prime Minister, ‘is your very good friend; he will tell you all my 
thoughts.’ Again, in the speech Ministers prepared for him at the 
opening of Parliament, the young monarch inserted in his own hand 
the memorable words: ‘ Born and educated in this country, I glory 
in the name of Briton.’ Whether these admirable sentiments were 
the first-fruits of the teaching of the Princess-Dowager or not, 
surely no one should have cavilled at them, but Ministers affected to 
find in their insertion an unconstitutional exercise of the royal 
prerogative, 

Hitherto the influence of the Princess-Dowager over her eldest 
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son, and the intimate friendship which existed between her and 
Lord Bute, had been known only to the few. But now the Whig 
grandees began to tremble lest their power should be shaken ; they 
believed that their arch-enemy was the King’s mother, and in 
casting about for weapons wherewith to assail her none were too 
base or too unclean for them to use. Through their agents in the 
Press and in Parliament, a fierce clamour was raised against the 
Princess-Dowager as a threatener of popular liberties, and her name, 
associated with Lord Bute’s, was scandalously flung to the mob. 
Placards with the words ‘No Petticoat Government!’ ‘No Scotch 
favourite !’ were affixed to the walls of Westminster Hall and else- 
where, and thousands of vile pamphlets and indecent ballads were 
circulated among the populace. Even the King himself was in- 
sulted. ‘Like anew Saltan,’ wrote Lord Chesterfield, ‘he is dragged 
out of the seraglio by the Princess and Lord Bute and placed upon 
the throne.’ The mob translated this into the vulgar tongue, and 
one day when the King was going to Carlton House to pay his usual 
visit to his mother, a voice from the crowd asked him, amid shouts 
and jeers, whether ‘ he was going to suck ?’ 

The Princess-Dowager was tnmoved by scandalous gossip and 
popular clamour, and her influence over her son remained unshaken ; 
indeed it was rather strengthened, for his sense of chivalry was 
roused by the coarse insults heaped upon his mother. Her friend- 
ship for Lord Bute was unabated, and he continued to pay her 
visits as before. The only difference was that, to avoid the insults 
of the mob, these visits were sometimes paid less openly. The 
chair of Miss Vansittart, one of the Princess’s maids of honour, 
was often sent of an evening to Lord Bute’s house in South Audley 
Street, and he was conveyed in it with the curtains close drawn to 
Carlton House, and admitted by a side entrance to the Princess’s 
presence. These precautions, though natural enough under the 
circumstances, were, unwise, for sooner or later the stealthy 
visits leaked out, and the worst constructions were placed upon 
them. The Princess-Dowager was still a young and attractive 
woman, of little more than forty ; she was one of those women who 
grow more beautiful as they grow older. The slight ungainliness 
of her youth had disappeared and given place to dignity and com- 
posure, and though her manner to strangers was somewhat forbidding, 
to her friends she was full of amiability. She had acquired a com- 
plete command of the English language; unfortunately her know- 
ledge of English politics was not so complete, and the result was 
that she made many mistakes in her campaign against the Whigs, 
which greater knowledge would have taught her to avoid. 

In the first year of George the Third’s reign, the supremacy of 
the Princess-Dowager was threatened by the attachment the young 
monarch had formed for the beautiful Lady Sarah Lennox, daughter 
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of Charles, second Duke of Richmond, a descendant of the Stuarts. 
The laws of England opposed no obstacle to the marriage of the 
Sovereign with a subject, which would have been a reversion to a 
not infrequent custom in the reigns of the Plantagenets and Tudors. 
But the house of Lennox was a great Whig house, its members 
were ambitious and aspiring, and Lady Sarah was known to have 
more than usual ability. Therefore the Princess-Dowager and Lord 
Bute determined to prevent the marriage. That they succeeded 
is a matter of history, and Lady Sarah’s hopes came to an end with 
the announcement of the King’s betrothal to Princess Charlotte of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz. The announcement was not popular, for the 
nation was weary of royal alliances with the petty Courts of Germany, 
and few knew, or cared to know, where Strelitz was. But the 
Princess-Dowager had made inquiries, and had learned that Charlotte, 
who was little more than a child in years, was dutiful and obedient ; 
there seemed little doubt that she would become a cipher in the hands 
of her mother-in-law. 

In this the Princess-Dowager proved to be sadly mistaken. Lady 
Sarah Lennox, or even the despised Princess of Brunswick-Wolfen- 
biittel, would have been pliable by comparison. Charlotte of Meck- 
lenburg, on her arrival, showed herself to be a remarkably shrewd, 
self-possessed young woman, with a tart tongue and a full sense of 
the importance of her position. After their marriage the King and 
Queen lived for a time in great seclusion at Kew. These ‘ Oriental 
habits,’ as they were called, were attributed to the influence of the 
Princess-Dowager, and the Whigs, who missed no opportunity of 
poisoning the public mind against her, declared that she treated the 
young Queen with great harshness, often drove her to tears, and 
deprived her of the most innocent diversions. It was said that the 
Queen was fond of playing cards, but her mother-in-law forbade 
her; that she loved diamonds, but the Princess would not let 
her wear them; that she would fain have shown herself in public, 
but the Princess had her shut up like an Eastern houri. But it 
was not easy to make a popular martyr of shrewd little Charlotte 
with her quick wits and penurious habits, and these fabrica- 
tions were not generally credited. Indeed, so far from the Princess- 
Dowager ruling her daughter-in-law, it is certain that her influence 
over her son waned as the Queen’s increased. For the first year or 
two Charlotte bided her opportunity, but when she had learned 
English, and given birth to an heir to the throne, she gradually 
came more forward in the affections of her husband, and the Princess- 
Dowager receded. 

But for a time the Princess-Dowager and Lord Bute were all- 
powerful with the King. Minister after Minister was dismissed and 
their nominees appointed instead. When Pitt, ‘the Great Com- 
moner,’ resigned, and to the astonishment of all accepted a peerage 
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for his wife and a pension for himself, the Princess-Dowager was 
accused of instigating the King to offer these things to the fallen 
Minister with the sinister object of damaging his credit with the 
people. ‘The King,’ writes Walpole, ‘was advised to heap rewards 
on his late Minister—the Princess pressed it eagerly.’ Augusta, 
her eldest daughter, took upon herself to meddle in politics, and 
openly inveighed against the policy of her mother. She was promptly 
married to the Hereditary Prince of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, and 
sent to Germany out of the way. 

On the resignation of the Duke of Newcastle, Bute was appointed 
Prime Minister. The office was, so to speak, thrust upon him, and he © 
was never happy in it. He only remained, we find him writing to 
George Grenville a few weeks after his appointment, at the ‘earnest 
solicitation ’ of ‘a lady of the highest rank—one who was deservedly 
dear to the King.’ The Princess-Dowager’s hand was very visible 
throughout Bute’s brief administration. Her enemy, the Duke of 
Devonshire, ‘ Prince of the Whigs,’ as she styled him, was suddenly 
and ignominiously dismissed from office, and his name was struck off 
the list of Privy Councillors ; other enemies, like the Dukes of New- 
castle and Grafton, were deprived of the lord-lieutenancies of their 
several counties. Peace was made with France on lines the Princess- 
Dowager had indicated long ago, and—a still greater victory—the 
Peace was approved by a large majority in Parliament, despite the 
opposition of the Whig Lords. It was a trial of strength between 
them and the Princess-Dowager, and they were defeated. ‘ Now,’ 
cried she exultantly, ‘now my son is King of England!’ It was 
her hour of triumph. 

The Whigs were defeated in Parliament, but they took their 
revenge outside its walls. The mob was taught that the Peace was 
the first step towards despotism—the despotism of the Princess- 
Dowager and her led-captain, Lord Bute. The torrent of abuse 
swelled in volume. At the play one evening, when the Princess 
was present at a performance of Cibber’s comedy, The Careless 
Husband, the whole house rose at the line put in the mouth of one 
of the actresses: ‘Have a care, Madam! An undeserving favourite 
has been the ruin of many a prince’s empire.’ The hoots and 
insults from the gallery were so great that the Princess drew the 
curtains of her box, and soon after quitted the house. In Wilkes’s 
periodical, the North Briton, appeared an essay in which, under the 
suggestive names of Queen Isabella and her paramour ‘the gentle 
Mortimer,’ the writer attacked the Princess-Dowager and the Prime 
Minister, Lord Bute. One night, when the popular fury was at its 
height, a noisy mob paraded under the windows of Carlton House 
carrying a gallows from which hung a jack-boot (a miserable pun on 
John Lord Bute) and a petticoat (to symbolise the Princess), which 
they subsequently burnt. The Princess-Dowager heard the uproar, 
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and learned the cause from her frightened household. She remained 
calm. ‘ Poor deluded people, how I pity them,’ she said ; ‘ they will 
know better some day.’ 

But if the Princess-Dowager was unmoved, the Prime Minister, 
Bute, was not. Suddenly, when in the fulness of his power, the world 
was amazed to hear that he had resigned office. Many reasons have 
been given for his sudden resignation, but the one which seems the 
most probable one was a chivalrous desire to check the cowardly slanders 
aimed through him at the second lady in the land. For her sake he 
took office, and for her sake he laid it down—strongly against her 
wish, for she declared that the sacrifice would be in vain. 

In this the Princess’s judgment proved to be right; the enemies 
of Bute regarded his resignation only as a confession of weakness, 
and continued to assert that he exercised through the Princess- 
Dowager a backstairs influence upon the King. It was in vain that 
George the Third protested that he rarely saw Bute after he left 
office (in fact a coolness had sprung up between them), the Govern- 
ment and the Prime Minister—Grenville—remained unconvinced : 
the King might not see Bute, but he visited his mother nearly every 
day, and the friendship between her and Bute continued unabated ; 
the influence, they argued, was none the less baleful because indirect. 
‘Good God! Mr. Grenville,’ exclaimed the outraged monarch, ‘am 
I to be suspected after all I have done?’ The Prime Minister 
muttered something about the trend of public opinion. At last Bute 
was driven out of London, and Ministers professed themselves satis- 
fied for the time. 

The brief illness of the King in 1765 (a foretaste of the dread- 
ful malady that seized him many years later) led to the intro- 
duction of a Regency Bill. Immediately fierce debates arose in 
Parliament as to whether the Princess-Dowager should, or should 
not, be excluded from acting as Regent. The King wished to 
nominate his own Regent, Ministers did not wish him to do so, and 
the situation was complicated by the fact that the King would not 
say whom he wished to appoint. He was afraid to name the Queen 
for fear of offending the Princess-Dowager ; or to name his mother 
for fear of offending his wife—the relations between the two ladies 
having become exceedingly strained. The result was a compromise : 
the King was permitted to nominate, but Ministers stipulated that 
he should be restricted to appointing ‘ the Queen or any other person 
of the Royal Family usually residing in Britain.’ The Duke of 
Richmond, who owed the Princess-Dowager a grudge for the part 
she had played in defeating his daughter Lady Sarah Lennox, asked 
‘ Was the Princess-Dowager of the Royal Family?’ Ministers, who 
evidently wished to exclude her, returned an evasive answer, and there 
ensued an acrimonious debate which resulted in the Princess- 
Dowager being declared ineligible for the office of Regent. The 
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Whig Lords were triumphant, but it: soon appeared that their bolt 
had overshot the mark. During the few days which ensued before 
the introduction of the Regency Bill to the Commons, a curious 
revulsion of feeling took place in favour of the Princess. The King 
was known to be greatly affected by the affront offered to his mother 
—he even shed tears—and the friends of the Princess-Dowager rallied 
to her aid. When the Bill came down to the Commons her name 
was reinstated by an enormous majority, and Ministers in the House 
of Lords were obliged to eat their words and ask the peers to stultify 
their former vote by declaring the eligibility of the Princess. No 
wonder that Halifax, the leader of the opposition against her, cut a — 
‘most abject and contemptible figure.’ 

After this signal victory the Princess-Dowager enjoyed comparative 
repose for a few years. It was whispered that she exercised influence 
over the King, but no open attack was made upon her. Bate, how- 
ever, was still pursued with relentless hatred, and though it could 
no longer be proved that he held even indirect communication with 
the King, from whom he was now quite estranged, his enemies were 
not satisfied until they had driven him out of the country. Unable 
to withstand any longer the ceaseless persecution, he went into 
exile, and for some time wandered about Italy under the name of Sir 
John Stuart. 

His exile could not gain for him a long respite, or a truce for the 
Princess-Dowager, who by his absence found herself deprived of her 
most trusted friend. In 1771, when the Wilkes agitation was at its 
height, the old belief of the Princess’s secret power over the King and 
Bute’s backstairs influence was revived, this time without the 
slightest foundation. The outcry proved to be as potent with the 
mob as of yore. The King was hissed on his way to Parliament ; 
the effigies of his mother and Lord Bute were beheaded by chimney- 
sweepers on Tower Hill and afterwards burnt, and the Princess- 
Dowager was openly vilified in Parliament. Alderman Townshend, 
according to Walpole, ‘pale and ghastly from a sick bed, his hair 
lank and his face swathed in linen,’ rose in the House and delivered 
the coarsest insult that, since the days of Henrietta Maria, had ever 
been uttered in the Commons against the King’s mother. Having 
denounced ‘an aspiring woman who was allowed to dictate the 
policy of the Ministers of the Crown,’ he paused a moment for effect, 
and then proceeded, ‘ Does any gentleman wish to hear what woman 
Ialludeto? If he does, I willtellhim. It is the Princess-Dowager 
of Wales. J aver we have been governed ten years by a woman. 
It is not the sex I object to, but the government. Were we well 
ruled, the ruler would be an object of little signification. It is not 
the greatness of the criminal’s rank which should prevent you 
punishing the criminality.’ 

From a private and irresponsible member of the House of 
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Commons this language might have been dismissed as vulgar slander, 
but Townshend was following the example of a statesman of great 
weight and authority. Only a short time previously Lord Chatham 
had drawn a parallel in the House of Lords between the friendship 
of Bute and the Princess-Dowager and the liaison between Mazarin 
and Anne of Austria. ‘That Favourite,’ he exclaimed (for so he 
called Bute), ‘is at the present moment abroad, yet his influence by 
his confidential agents is as powerful as if he were at home. Who 
does not know the Mazarinade of France ?—that Mazarin absent was 
Mazarin still.’ 

The peculiar cruelty of these calumnies lay in the fact that the 
woman at whom they were aimed was prostrated at the time by 
domestic griefs (of this Chatham could not have been ignorant), 
and slowly dying of a painful and incurable disease. Within a year 
of these public insults she was dead. 

The closing years of Augusta’s stormy life were embittered by 
many sorrows. She was not happy in her children. She was keenly 
ambitious for them, but nearly all seemed to conspire to humiliate 
her. With the exception of George the Third, none of them showed 
her the respect and affection they ought to have done, and even he, 
though devoted to the last, had freed himself from his mother’s 
influence some years before she died. Three of her numerous 
family had died young—Elizabeth, Louisa Anne, and Frederick. 
Edward Duke of York died before he was thirty, yet not before he 
had grieved his mother’s heart by his extravagance and libertinism. 
Augusta Duchess of Brunswick quarrelled with her mother, and 
the breach was never quite healed. William Duke of Gloucester 
offended his mother past forgiveness by marrying Maria Dowager 
Countess Waldegrave, who, though a beautiful, virtuous, and charming 
woman, was the illegitimate daughter of Sir Edward Walpole by a 
milliner’s apprentice. Even more offensive to her was the marriage 
of Henry Duke of Cumberland with another fascinating widow, but 
of very different character from Lady Waldegrave—Anne, daughter of 
Lord Irnham, afterwards Earl of Carhampton, and widow of Andrew 
Horton of Catton. Close on this mésalliance of her youngest son 
followed the disgrace and deposition of her youngest daughter 
Caroline Matilda, Queen of Denmark, who was accused of adultery 
with Struensee, the Danish Prime Minister, and cast into the fortress 
of Cronberg. 

This last blow, coming on the top of all the rest, proved too 
much even for the indomitable spirit of the Princess-Dowager, and 
without doubt hastened her death. In any case the end could not 
have been long delayed, for her sufferings the last year of her life were 
agonising, and her malady, a cancer in the breast, gave her no rest day 
or night. Yet to the last she would not admit that she was ill, though 
in her struggles to conceal her sufferings she frequently fainted. 
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Her private sorrows she bore in stern silence. The King was un- 
remitting in his attentions to his mother, calling on her every even- 
ing at eight o’clock, but even he was afraid to hint to her that the 
end was near. The night before she died, accompanied by Queen 
Charlotte he anticipated his visit by an hour, pretending that he 
had mistaken the time. Yet even then, with the hand of death 
upon her, the Princess-Dowager rose and dressed to receive her son 
and daughter-in-law, kept them in conversation for four hours, and 
on parting with them said she should pass a quiet night. Towards 
morning it was evident to all that the end was imminent—even to 
herself. She asked her physician how long she had to live. He 
hesitated. ‘ No matter,’ she said, ‘ for I have nothing to say, nothing 
to do, nothing to leave.’ An hour later she was dead. She died 
the 8th of February, 1772, in the fifty-third year of her age. ‘The 
calmness and composure of her death,’ wrote Bishop Newton, her 
chaplain, ‘ were further proofs and attestations of the goodness of her 
life; and she died, as she had lived, beloved and lamented most by 
those who knew her best.’ 

The Princess’s statement that she had nothing to leave was proved 
to be literally true. She had paid off the whole of her husband’s debts, 
and she had given munificent sums in charity. More'than 10,0001. 
@ year were given away by her in pensions to individuals whom she 
judged deserving, very few of whom were aware, until her death, 
whence the bounty came. The whole of her income she spent in 
England, and very little on herself. 

Few women have been more harshly judged than Augusta 
Princess of Wales. Insult and calumny followed her to the grave, 
and even in the grave they were not silenced. The pivot on which 
all these slanders turned (it were foolish to ignore it) was the precise 
nature of her friendship with Lord Bute—a matter which surely 
concerned no one except themselves. Her arch-maligner, Horace 
Walpole, has put the worst construction on this intimacy, and pos- 
terity, too idle to seek the truth for itself, has for the most part 
accepted his verdict. But Horace Walpole hated the Princess- 
Dowager because she refused to recognise the marriage of his 
favourite niece to her son the Duke of Gloucester, and his animus is 
evident. There is not a scrap of evidence to justify his evil conclu- 
sion, which, as Lord Chesterfield said, was founded on ‘ mere conjec- 
ture. The whole life of the Princess, the decorum of her conduct, 
the ordered regularity of her household, her strict principles, the 
reticence of her character, and the coldness of her temperament give 
it the lie. 

The eighteenth century with its gross pleasures and low ideals 
could not understand a disinterested friendship between a man and 
a@ woman, and, not understanding, condemned it. Yet everything 
goes to prove that the friendship which existed between Augusta 
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Princess of Wales and Lord Bute was of that high order of affection 
which eliminates all thought of self or sex. It lasted for years, it 
was marked by complete trust and confidence on her side, by 
loyalty and chivalry on his, it never wavered through good 
report or ill, opposition and insult only served to strengthen it, and 
it was broken only by death. There must have been something 
very noble in the woman who won such allegiance and in the mar 
who rendered it. 


W. H. WILxins. 





THE NONCONFORMIST UPRISING 


THERE are no signs of any abatement in the passionate earnestness 
with which the controversy that has gathered round the education 
policy of the Government is being waged. When last I wrote in 
this Review there were rumours of compromise, but all these came 
to nothing, and the Bishops, adopting a policy which they may yet 
live to regret, succeeded in making the Bill even more offensive 
than it was when it left the House of Commons. Nonconformists 
were then assured that the Act would be worked in a more equitable, 
not to say conciliatory, spirit, but, up to this point, the hopes thus 
awakened have hardly been fulfilled. So the opposition not only 
continues, but is growing both in intensity and extent. Whether 
the form which it has taken is defensible either on its religious or 
political side is not a question that can be discussed with any 
advantage at the present time. It is a fact, and as a fact has to be 
dealt with. Abstract discussions on the principles which lie behind 
the burning questions of the hour may be interesting, but they are 
of no immediate use. The fire has to be put out, and discussions as 
to its causes may, nay, must be postponed until it is extinguished. 
The column headed ‘ Passive Resistance’ in our daily papers cannot 
be pleasant reading either for the Christian or the patriot. The 
first duty of the moment is to devise some way of ending what is 
little less than a scandal. 

In order to do this, it is essential that the case of the Free 
Churches and their sympathisers be understood, and it may even 
be impossible to avoid some examination of its merits, if for no 
other reason, because the best way to an impartial and enduring 
arrangement is through a dispassionate endeavour to understand the 
real issue. To go beyond this in the hope that men who are pro- 
foundly in earnest will be convinced by mere platitudes of bigotry 
is only to widen the breach and to embitter the feeling on both 
sides. I have carefully read the criticisms of ‘ Passive Resistance’ 
which have appeared in the columns of the Jimes, and I can only 
say that if any influence could have made me a passive resister it 
would have been these strictures. Especially have I felt this when 
these missives of intolerance—to use no harsher term—came from 
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country parsonages, and revealed an utter inability to comprehend the 
position of those who do not accept the parish priest as an infallible 
authority. 

I ask the indulgence of your readers for an attempt to put before 
them the case of these irreconcilable opponents of the Education Act. 
I may be better able to take an impartial view in that I am as 
irreconcilable as the most pronounced of the ‘ Passive resisters ’ and yet 
I have from the first suggestion of this particular policy distinctly 
opposed it. I hold precisely the same view to-day, only in a much 
stronger form. I sympathise with the sentiment to which it owes 
its birth. I can see very much in the action of the Government 
and of the Bishops which explains the attitude of these ‘resisters.’ 
I resent the unfairness with which they have been assailed, and 
sometimes bullied, by their judges. I can only smile at the failure 
of Mr. Balfour even to understand men of such settled convictions, 
much more to answer them ; but, despite all this, I remain unconvinced 
that this particular form of resistance is sound in principle or will be 
found effective in its results. Even if it could be shown that it wasa 
powerful weapon, I should still hesitate long before employing it in 
a democratic community like ours. 

When, indeed, individuals say that their conscience will not allow 
them to pay the rate I have nothing more to say. Nothing is more 
easy than to sneer at the Nonconformist conscience, but nothing 
is less convincing. There is nothing so alluring in the prospect of a 
distraint upon a man’s property, with the certainty that in the process 
there must be considerable pecuniary loss, that anyone should 
invent some imaginary authority of conscience to justify him 
in indulging in such a luxury. The man who submits to all the 
indignity and loss involved in an appearance in the dock, probably 
to meet with a rude rebuff from a magistrate, followed by a seizure 
of his goods, and gives as a reason for this ‘ voluntary humiliation’ 
that necessity is laid upon him by his conscience, is entitled to my 
respect—he has more, for I give my hearty sympathy. But I am 
bound to add that it is not politics. Such action belongs to a sphere 
where party politics can only be regarded as a profane intruder. 

A critic may pooh-pooh such a plea. It is very hard for anyone 
to understand the working of another’s conscience. It is not to be 
supposed that the Sanhedrim appreciated the inner force which 
constrained Peter and John to set their authority at defiance because 
they must serve God rather than man. The priests believed them- 
selves to be the servants of God and these witnesses for conscience 
to be nothing better than rebels. Posterity has reversed the judg- 
ment, like many other similar ones. The lesson for us is to respect 
the conscience of men and not to Jay upon them burdens they are 
not able to bear. By no force has the power of the tyrant been so 
often and so successfully resisted. Not only the story of English 
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Nonconformity but the story of Christianity itself is full of illustra- 
tions of the truth. It was cradled in lawlessness if by lawlessness is 
meant a resolve to obey God rather than man, and its grandest heroes 
from the Apostles downwards have been men who have hazarded 
their lives for the sake of the Lord Jesus. The story has been 
repeated from age to age. ‘The fathers slew the prophets, the 
children build their tombs.’ 

It does not follow that all who set up the authority of conscience on 
behalf of some fancy of their own are therefore to be at once elevated 
to the rank of heroes. But, warned by the mistakes of the past, it is 
surely wise, in dealing with men who assert the supremacy of con- 
science, and are prepared to suffer for it, honestly to endeavour to 
understand what they mean. There may be much in their style of 
controversy which provokes either indignation or ridicule, and es- 
pecially may appeals in such matters to the memory of the martyred 
dead sound like mock-heroics, but it is the course of wisdom so to 
study them as to learn what has stirred them to this extraordinary 
display of passionate zeal. 

The men who have entered on this policy are not given to adopt 
courses so extreme. They love to live peaceably with all men, and 
belong, in fact, to that steady, patient, law-abiding class which is so 
strong a stratum in English society. It is true they, for the most 
part, go to chapel, but I have yet to learn that Dissenters who 
worship in chapels are less loyal or less useful citizens than the 
adherents of the Established Church. They are, for the most part, 
politicians, and of the Liberal party ; but here comes in a notable fact, 
that among the most resolute of them are some pronounced Unionists. 
I have heard of one, a man of some mark, who told the Free Church 
Council to which he belonged,.and in which he had been contending 
stoutly for passive resistance, that it must clearly understand that 
at the next election his vote would be given to the Unionist all the 
same. Action of this kind is hardly intelligible, but at least it 
shows the intensity of the feeling which inspires this resistance, 
and cannot be sneered at as a piece of impenitent Radicalism. It 
may be extravagant, perhaps even absurd, to talk about it in grandi- 
loquent terms as though it were a revival of the spirit of Hampden 
or of Bunyan, but it is a genuine protest against a real or supposed 
invasion of the rights of conscience, and as such worthy of being 
impartially studied. 

It must be added that there are many Nonconformists who, like 
myself, do not adopt this policy, who yet are equally pronounced 
in their opposition to the Education Acts of the last two years. 
Remembering the peculiar circumstances under which the Parliament 
was elected, they regard such legislation as morally, if not legally, 
unconstitutional. Hence, while they refuse to take action which to 
them appears unconstitutional in resistance, they are at one with their 
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brethren in uncompromising hostility. ‘We will never submit’ was 
not the utterance of passive resisters only, but of the entire 
Free Church Council. Personally I sought to have that strong 
expression modified lest it should seem to sanction a policy I could 
not approve, but to-day I am glad that it was retained in its un- 
compromising resistance. It is well the country should know that 
to this act of tyranny the Nonconformists will never submit. There 
are two different plans of resistance, but there is perfeet agreement 
in the feeling, to which Lord Rosebery has given such emphatic 
expression, that if Nonconformists were to fail now, they would cease 
to be a political force in the nation. 

We are often told that the position of Nonconformists under the 
new Act is not worse than under the previous one, and indeed that 
their opposition is due to some strange casuistry which makes them 
object to the payment of rates whereas they willingly consent to the 
payment of taxes. Possibly there have been speeches which give 
some countenance to this view. Great agitations invariably call out 
some who speak unadvisedly with their lips. It has always seemed 
to me a mistake not to recognise that the very introduction of the 
lay element into the government of the non-provided schools must be 
a distinct gain. These schools will of course remain Church schools, 
but they will cease to be parsons’ schools, and this is wholly to the 
good. Where, then, it may be asked, is the dissenting grievance 
which awakens to-day an opposition which, to say the least, has been 
slumbering during the last thirty years? The answer is so obvious 
that the wonder only is that the question is so persistently put. 
Hitherto a certain proportion of the cost of these schools has been 
borne by Churchmen themselves, and Nonconformists have been 
content to regard that as fairly providing for the sectarian teaching 
that was given. They did not regard the arrangement as wise or 
salutary. But they acquiesced considering that they had no 
responsibility whatever for the denominational teaching that was 
given. The new Act has altered all the conditions. The State now 
assumes all the responsibility for the support of these schools. The 
last vestige of voluntary support is swept away, and they become in 
every sense part of the National School system. The burden of their 
support is thrown upon the public funds. Only in the matter of 
control and of their religious teaching do they retain anything of their 
private character. We are told indeed that Churchmen provide their 
own school buildings, and that this may be regarded as an equivalent 
for the special privileges which they enjoy. But before the force of 
this plea can be estimated we must have something very different 
from the wild statements that have been prevalent on the point. 
For example, it is necessary at the very beginning to set forth 
distinctly how much of the cost of these buildings has been met by 
State grants, and how much by voluntary contributions. When this 
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has been fairly ascertained it will be time enough to consider how 
the reasonable claims of Churchmen are to be met. Inthe meantime 
Nonconformists are fully justified in objecting to the new form which 
these institutions have assumed. They are to be supported out of 
public funds. But they constitute a privileged class of schools under 
private managers, and their chief teachers have to belong to a 
particular Church and to give instruction in its principles and 
doctrines. It is this which has stirred the indignation of Non- 
conformists. They conscientiously object to pay for the support of 
schools staffed by Anglican teachers and employed in the dissemina- 
tion of Anglican doctrines. 

The trend of opinion and sentiment in the Established Church, 
or perhaps I should rather say in a section of its clergy, has in- 
tensified the feeling to an extent which outsiders find it difficult to 
understand. Here, indeed, is one of the distinctive features of the 
situation. Even liberal-minded men find it so hard to comprehend 
the strong feeling shown in regard to points which, in their view, 
belong to the infinitely little, that if they do not doubt its sincerity 
they regard it as a species of religious hysteria which politicians may 
properly disregard. Especially is this the case with educational 
experts, those extremely superior persons who pride themselves on 
their freedom from the vulgar prejudices which they assume to be at 
the root of the sectarian wrangles which are hindering the efficiency 
of our school system. The result of this misunderstanding is simply 
further delay with fresh complications. Possibly the Nonconformist 
objectors may adopt a rhetorical style of expression which to those 
who have not the faintest sympathy with their opposition may appear 
simply ludicrous. If so, they are not the first who have done so, and 
they will not be the last. As I write there lies before me a paper with 
the following paragraph : ‘ said he absolutely refused to pay 
on legal and religious grounds. It was an unconstitutional Act ; and 
therefore the rate was illegal. In the memory of Oliver Cromwell 
and John Bunyan he refused to pay. (Laughter.)’ Now no one can 
be surprised at the ‘laughter,’ and still less at the cry of the Chairman 
of the Bench, ‘ Here, here, stop,’ with a renewed burst of laughter. 
Appeals to such memories sound very different when used in a quiet 
address to an unsympathetic magistrate and when introduced in a 
perfervid oration to an excited public meeting already prejudiced in 
the speaker’s favour. But however hysterical this style of speech 
may appear to those who do not share its fundamental principles, 
nothing can well be more unwise than to ignore its serious aspect 
and to meet it with ridicule. These men are not only sincere, but 
numbers of them are among the most useful members of the com- 
munity, exercising an influence whose value would be recognised 
even by their keenest critics, and doing an amount of spade-work in 
the broad field of philanthropy which it would not be easy to over- 
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estimate. To mete out to them and their objections such treatment 
as they have received in many of the courts to which they have been 
summoned is bad policy and worse religion. It would certainly 
have been more politic as well as more constitutional to consider 
whether it might not be possible to reconcile this important section 
of the most law-abiding citizens in the country to the law to which, 
at present, they feel compelled to offer passive resistance. 

Be it remembered that this outburst of fiery opposition is not a 
mere gratuitous display of unreasoning hostility to the Established 
Church. For thirty years the Free Churches of England have 
quietly submitted to an arrangement which practically left 
thousands of the schools under the absolute sway of the clergy. 
There were thus vast districts of the country, and those the districts 
least open to the free play of public opinion, in which Noncon- 
formist children were forced into the ranks of the pupils, while 
Nonconformist teachers were just as resolutely kept out of these 
favoured preserves of sectarianism. But even this did not satisfy 
the clergy and their friends. During almost the whole of the period 
in question there have been continual attempts to secure better 
terms for those already so highly privileged. At length came the 
period for decided action. Lord George Hamilton in a well- 
known speech cheered the hearts of his followers by the announce- 
ment that the Government would look to their friends. Where 
were friends who had shown themselves more devoted than the 
clergy ? Hence, when the Unionist reaction came they, not unreason- 
ably from their standpoint, expected to have their services recognised. 
The story of the proceedings is hardly one which redounds to the 
credit either of the Ministry or of their supporters. A large 
majority was secured on the khaki issue, and it has been unscrupu- 
lously used for the endowment of the Established Church. The air 
of saintly innocence with which some clerical defenders assure Non- 
conformists that they are really in a much better position under the 
new Act than under the old one is not creditable to their own 
candour and is insulting to the intelligence of those whom they 
address. The whole character of our educational apparatus has been 
changed, and changed in a manner as unfavourable to constitutional 
liberty as to religious equality. School boards were institutions in 
which Nonconformists had taken a deep interest and in which in 
many of the large towns they had achieved conspicuous success. 
They have been ruthlessly swept away, and henceforth the work of 
education in our large towns and cities is entrusted to committees 
chosen by County Councils ; Mr. Balfour showing here the same dislike 
of popular control as characterises his administration in the House 
of Commons. Can it be thought wonderful that Nonconformists 
have been goaded into resistance by a policy so high-handed and so 
determined ? We have heard enough of the intolerable strain put 
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upon the supporters of the voluntary schools. The strain of clerical 
intolerance and Tory partiality has become still more intolerable. 

The widespread hostility which the Acts have evoked has surprised 
even those who are in sympathy with it, but it is perhaps after all only 
the natural expression of the pent-up feelings of years. It must not 
be forgotten that the Free Churches have been developing their 
strength in a very remarkable degree during the last few years. The 
generation which had grown up under the nagging persecutions 
which were ended by the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, 
but the effects of which were felt at least half a century later, has 
passed away, and has been succeeded by another generation trained 
in a freer atmosphere and with a fuller consciousness of its power and 
consequent responsibility. Its leaders feel that they have rights, and 
they are determined to assert them. For my own part, I can only 
wish that this point had been made more clear in the discussions of 
the last two years. We have, I venture to think, heard too much of 
resistance to Popery—so much indeed that we have at last a speaker 
in one of the pending election contests (a clergyman of the Church 
of England, be it noted) talking as though the contest were one 
between Rome and Protestantism. It is nothing of the kind. 
Tractarianism has made the teaching and still more the atmosphere 
of many Anglican schools much more distasteful to us, but if all this 
were changed our objection would remain. But to me it seems 
that the case of the opponent is made infinitely stronger when he 
insists that, in the present divided state of religious opinion, justice 
requires that the schools which are supported by the contributions of 
the whole nation should not be used in the interest of any one of 
the sections into which it is divided. Our objections are based not 
on any sectarian prejudices, but simply on the broad basis of the 
common rights of conscience. 

This is surely the point on which the strength of the Free 
Church opposition should have been concentrated. Especially is this 
necessary if a case is to be made out for passive resistance. I must 
confess that I have never been able to find an answer to the conten- 
tion of the High Anglican when he tells me that his conscience is as 
much aggrieved by our undenominational teaching as that of the 
Dissenter is by his denominationalism. At all events, it is but a 
question of degree. To me and a multitude of others who share my 
views, they are both objectionable. Of course, much depends on 
the interpretation of a word which adds to all its other offences that 
of ambiguity—undenominationalism. As I was worshipping at one of 
our churches lately, I was very much carried away by the singing 
of the Te Dewm. It was very heartily sung, and as I joined in its 
strains the thought came across my mind: If we honestly desire an 
undenominational formula, have we not got it here? This glorious 
hymn has come down to us from the pre-Reformation times—it is 
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sung to-day by Catholic and Protestant alike—in form it is a hymn, but 
in essence it is a creed which contains the ‘faith once delivered to the 
saints’—it is the exclusive property of no Church—it is the broad and 
wealthy land which belongs to all alike. But then came the other 
thought : In this nation are numbers who do not believe in these truths, 
and they have a claim to consideration equal to that which we claim 
for ourselves. If we are to deal in perfect equity with all classes, 
we cannot teach even these truths at the national expense. 

We have, then, to seek elsewhere for a solution. That seems 
tojlie in the distinct separation of the secular from the religious 
element in the teaching of our primary schools. From the first 
I have seen no other way of coping with all the difficulties of the 
situation, and I hold that view more strongly to-day than ever. 
Curiously enough, I find in the Westminster Gazette a statement of 
the popular objection coming from its own correspondent at the 
recent Trades Union Congress : 

It is curious how delegate after delegate said his vote was given for secular 
education ‘ simply as the only way out of the present difficulty.’ It is the logical 
way out, no doubt; either every religion must be taught by the State or none 
should be; but, all the same, it is difficult to think of the English people as 
deliberately secularising their schools. To do so would be to say, in effect, that 
however it may be with individuals, the State has nothing to do with righteous- 
ness, and to inflict an intolerable injustice on those who believe, as a Romanist 
delegate remarked to me, that ‘to bring up a child without religion is to ignore 
one-half of its life’; and it is not very much to the purpose to talk about being 
logical. 

There are several questions which one would like to put to a 
gentleman who thus lightly dismisses logic as having little to do 
with these matters. The plain fact is, for the last thirty years we 
have ignored logic. But at length it has asserted itself, and we are 
left with the disjecta membra of what at one time promised to be a 
stable system which might have become one of the permanent insti- 
tutions of the country, and one of the most useful of them all, but 
for the element of weakness introduced by its contempt of logic. It 
would not be of any advantage to inquire where the responsibility 
for this lay—with Churchmen or Dissenters or with the Minister by 
whom the Act was shaped. There is no excessive stretch of charity 
in the belief that all were alike sincere, as certainly all were equally 
mistaken in the belief that they had laid the foundations of a 
permanent settlement. It is not safe to defy logic—that is to run 
counter to fact, which has a remarkable capacity for re-asserting itself 
often at the most inconvenient season and in the most awkward fashion. 
That is precisely what has occurred at the present time. The High 
Anglican party, represented by Lord Hugh Cecil (whose figure of a 
model school with a door leading direct into the church sufficiently 
indicates his ideal), thought that its time was come for action and 
put forth demands which a few years ago would have been scouted 
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as preposterous. If they are to be successfully resisted it can only 
be by an appeal to that very logic which is often so scornfully dis- 
missed as though it may be good for Americans or Germans, or 
creatures of another sphere, but is unworthy the notice of practical 
Britons. 

Let me submit to the test of logic the undenominational com- 
promise. I start with the admission that it would be a scandal to 
our common Christianity if the different Churches which represent 
it cannot find a very wide basis of common truth on which they are 
agreed. Surely we have not strayed so far from the Apostolic 
teaching as to have forgotten that there is ‘ one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, one God and Father of all, who is over all, and through all, 
and in all.’ But, if not, there ought to be no difficulty in finding a 
very large body of truth in which men of all Churches would desire 
that the children in our schools should be trained. But when we 
have reached this point, we have only begun to face the real difficulty 
of the situation. Beyond the question as to what shall be taught 
is the further one as to who is to teach it. It seems a very short 
and simple way of settling the matter to suggest that Biblical 
lessons should be given with explanations (not doctrinal) by the 
teachers. But surely it must be seen that here we are in the face 
of another and perhaps even more serious problem. Quis custodiet 
ipsos custodes? Who are these teachers on whom this absolute 
reliance isto be placed ? What guarantee is there for their reverence 
for the authority of the Scripture or even for their faith in the God 
whom they reveal? Surely this religious teaching is not a mere 
fetish, and if it is to be a reality there must be some guarantee that 
the teachers are themselves believers. In other words, if this idea 
is to be embodied in practice we must introduce into our primary 
schools those tests which after long and arduous struggle we have 
abolished in our Universities. 

From this conclusion I cannot myself see any escape. It is not 
sufficient to say that the Bible is the most wonderful piece of 
literature in the language—a little library in itself—and that the 
exclusion of such a classic would be an offence against education. 
True ; but, in all honesty, can it be maintained that the literary use 
of the Bible would be accepted as satisfying the demand for religious 
teaching? It is prejudging the question entirely to assert that the 
reading of the Bible must necessarily be forbidden in schools which 
are restricted to secular instruction only. That point would demand 
very careful consideration, and it is hardly fair to prejudice the 
general question by insisting that it can only be determined in one 
particular way. 

That there is a very strong feeling against secularising the 
schools cannot be denied, and in that fact all Christian men should 
rejoice. But a sentiment even as right as this must not be allowed 
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to override all other considerations. After all, the province of the 
head of a day-school is limited. It is absurd to talk as though the 
entire bringing-up of the child was committed to him. No such 
responsibility is imposed upon the teachers in other sections of 
society, and there is no reason why it should be different in the 
case of these primary schools. It is not easy indeed to see how an 
intelligent Free Churchman can reconcile the assumption of any 
such functions by the State with his own distinctive principles. 
The argument against a State Church may be stronger than that 
against a State Church school, but in essence it is the same. There 
are elements in the case of the former which do not exist in the 
latter, but they are both based on the fundamental distinction laid 
down by our Lord: Render unto Cesar the things that are Cxsar’s, 
and unto God the things that are God’s. Possibly if those who are 
so shocked by the idea of secularism in the schools would carefully 
examine the position of some of us who advocate it, they might at 
last comprehend that if we err it is not from any failure to appreciate 
the transcendent importance of the religious instruction. But, 
apart from all other considerations, we have an unalterable con- 
viction that a man’s religious belief or want of it should not be a 
barrier to his admission into any branch of the civil service of the 
nation. 

In one form or other, however, this objection crops up in every 
scheme for religious teaching. In truth it is not easy to see how 
any scheme can be free from it. It is one of the most serious blots 
on the new Education Act, and none of the apologies for it have met 
the case. It is said that the new Acts make the position of the 
Nonconformist teacher better than it was before. Hitherto the most 
promising Nonconformist pupil in a Church school has been denied 
admission even to the lowest grades of the teaching staff—now he 
may be graciously allowed to take the first step, but before he can 
ascend higher he must conform. Is it surprising that Dissenters are 
not captivated by this amazing offer? It would hardly be surprising 
if they were to regard it as an ingenious plan for alluring from their 
ranks some of their most promising children. At all events the 
grievance is there. In thousands of schools for which the nation 
provides, one half of the nation is excluded from all the valuable 
positions on the teaching staff. The marvel is to me how any fair- 
minded Christian men—such as many both of the bishops and clergy 
undoubtedly are—can regard this state of things with approval. Is 
it not possible for them to put themselves in the place of their 
Dissenting neighbours at least to such an extent as would lead 
them to abstain from the taunting inquiry, What have Dissenters to 
complain of? 

But the righteous indignation with which we regard this wrong 
to our own co-religionists should make us equally sensitive as to the 
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possibility of inflicting any similar injustice on teachers whose 
attitude to the Gospel may be a distress to us. If it be allowed to 
have weight, however, how are we to satisfy the sentiment which 
protests against secularising the schools? In answering this question 
it is important that we recognise at the outset that no party can 
reasonably expect to have its own ideal realised. Of course in free 
communities the majority has a right to rule, but if that majority be 
wisely guided it will always recognise that there are limitations to its 
power. Especially is this the case where numbers are so evenly 
balanced that a very slight transfer would turn a minority into a 
majority. In the present case, too, it must be remembered that 
there is a very considerable section who regard all these sectarian 
differences with contempt, and who, nevertheless, have a kind of 
secret desire that there should be some regard shown to religion in 
the schools. The problem is how, under these conditions, to devise a 
system which shall be efficient and shall satisfy the reasonable expec- 
tations of a majority, without putting any strain on the individual 
conscience. 

It is hard to believe that the resources of our statesmanship are 
so far exhausted that it is unable to suggest any satisfactory solution. 
But, unfortunately, our politicians are so hampered by the interests 
of party that they cannot give fair play to their own intelligence. 
It is not wonderful that sectarian disputes are a thing abhorred 
by them all, and perhaps especially by Liberal politicians. But for 
leaders to indulge such a feeling would be impolitic in the last 
degree. The experience of centuries should have been sufficient to 
show the impossibility of ignoring some of the strongest forces with 
which they have to deal. To ignore them really means submission 
to the old ideas of ecclesiastical privilege. This has been the case 
with our own education controversy. The habit of concession to the 
State Church which has been manifest from the first goes far to 
explain the uprising of Nonconformity at the present time. Our 
past forbearance has been abused until at length the limits of Non- 
conformist endurance seem to have been reached. It is simply idle 
to suppose that Nonconformist Liberals will ever again acquiesce in 
any settlement which violates the primary rights of conscience. 

It may be a discredit to the Christianity of this twentieth 
century that we do not devise some common basis of religious 
instruction. Even that, as I have shown, would not end all the 
difficulties. But there has been no indication of any desire to find a 
common basis of this kind, and we are confronted to-day with the 
old problem as it met Mr. Forster more than thirty years ago. During 
the autumnal Session of last year there were many floating rumours 
of possible compromise. But instead of compromise we had on the 
contrary that extraordinary movement of the bishops in the House 
of Lords which was so well described by one of their own number as 
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a mere game of grab. This spirit of sectarian ascendency is the 
root of the entire difficulty. This protracted sectarian strife is the 
more to be regretted because it is hard to see what great advantage 
any Church is to gain from the command of the schools. It is not to 
be denied that the Anglican Church has during the last half-century 
entered into the work of popular education with great zeal, energy, 
and liberality. But what sectarian advantage she has reaped 
from the generous and devoted efforts of her sons it is not easy to 
discover. As for Nonconformists, they have not sought to introduce 
any of their special Church teachings into the schools. Their con- 
tention has everywhere been for such teaching as is common to all 
Christian Churches, and the only return they have had is to be scorn- 
fully told that that is their religion, as though they had no Church 
principles of their own. The teaching of events has indeed brought 
numbers who shrank originally from the conclusion to the belief that 
the only eirenicon which has any chance of success must be one in 
which the secular shall be separated from the religious element in 
the teaching, the former being undertaken by the State, the latter 
being the exclusive work of the Churches. 

There is at all events a distinct difference between this and 
what may be regarded as a purely secular system. It cannot be said 
that the schools are secularised when opportunities are provided for 
religious instruction. It is not proposed that this instruction should 
be a mere accidental arrangement, but that it should be a distinct 
part of the school curriculum. It would be very easy to raise 
difficulties as to the method. But I cannot see that any of these 
need be serious hindrances provided there is an honest attempt on 
both sides to arrive at an equitable settlement. This is never likely 
to be secured if there is an endeavour on either side to overbear the 
other by mere force of numbers. Happily there are both Church- 
men and Dissenters who are more anxious to see the knotty problems 
of national education settled on broad Christian principles and in the 
general interests of the nation than to secure any party triumph. 
With this feeling prevalent on both sides, questions of detail which 
at first present great difficulties will cease to trouble. My friend 
Dr. Horton has already submitted a scheme which, to say the least, 
might form a basis of discussion. In truth, there would be no 
insuperable obstacles if it was remembered on all sides that a 
permanent settlement must harmonise the views of all, and not 
assert the will of any single section. 

One thing at all events seems perfectly clear. The whole tone 
of the Nonconformist agitation is suggestive of a resolute purpose 
which will not easily be quelled. It has gone far beyond the sturdy 
determination which led to the Nonconformist revolt of 1872, which 
cost the Liberal party so much at the Election of 1874. There is a 
deep-rooted and intense dissatisfaction with the conduct of the 
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Liberal Front Bench with the exception of Mr. Bryce and in a lesser 
degree of Mr. Asquith, one sign of which is the determination to 
have a larger representation of Nonconformity in Parliament. It is 
safe to assume that a good deal of the excitement of the time will 
pass away. But it would be rash and dangerous to prophesy smooth 
things as to the relations between the Nonconformists and the Liberal 
party. There is no reason indeed to apprehend that Nonconformists 
will introduce a new element of division into Liberal ranks. The 
conditions are so entirely different from those of the Irish Nationa- 
lists or Labour leaders that Nonconformists may safely be trusted 
not to imitate the tactics of either. But they are determined that 
questions of religious equality shall not be regarded in the future 
as they have been too often in the past, to use a gr2phic Ameri- 
canism, as ‘back numbers.’ Free Churchmen have been selected 
for a special display of vindictiveness on the part of the Tory 
Government, and in the hour of their trial their friends rendered 
but scant assistance. The story of the last two years abundantly 
justifies them in a wise determination to discipline their forces to the 
utmost. They have no private ends to serve, and they believe that 
the determined assertion of their own principles is the best service 
they can render to Liberalism itself. They cannot help being Liberals, 
for Liberalism is in their blood. They are interested in all the ques- 
tions which affect the general well-being of the nation, and have 
again and again been content that their own particular questions 
should be postponed when this seemed necessary in the cause of 
progress. But there is a widespread conviction that they have 
reached a point at which this kind of generous tolerance shall cease. 
They believe that the new Education Act, while specially injurious to 
them, is also a serious blow to some great principles of national policy. 
They have a right to demand that an Act so offensive shall be 
repealed, and they will never abandon their position until they have 
secured the recognition of the two grand principles which it violates, 
popular control over all institutions which are supported out of 
national funds, and the equality of all creeds in the educational as 
in other branches of the civil service. 


J. Guryness ROGERS. 
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LAST MONTH 


THE CRISIS 


THE crisis in the Ministry which has been in sight ever since Mr. 
Chamberlain launched his policy of food taxation and preferential 
tariffs has come rather sooner than was expected. Looking back, 
however, the surprising thing is that it did not come sooner still. 
Ever since last May the position of the Government has been both 
insecure and undignified. When the most prominent man in it saw 
fit—so far as appears without any previous consultation with his 
colleagues—to promulgate a new and startling policy to which many 
of those colleagues were strongly opposed, when Ministers were seen 
delivering speeches in acute antagonism from the same bench, and 
when rival organisations were formed under the leadership of mem- 
bers of the Cabinet for the purpose of advancing or opposing the 
new policy, it seemed clear to everybody but the parties chiefly 
concerned that the power for good of the Ministry had come to an 
end, and that if it was still to live it could only be in a crippled and 
helpless condition. If last May Mr. Balfour, instead of taking up 
once more the attitude of the ‘mere child,’ had spoken his own 
mind, boldly and firmly, as we expect Prime Ministers to speak 
when grave questions of policy are raised and a crisis is imminent, 
then, though the inevitable split in the Cabinet would have taken 
place sooner than it did, both his own position and that of his 
colleagues would have been distinctly better than it now is. He 
would have been clear from the reproach which is now so freely 
urged against him by many of his own friends of being a ‘ wobbler,’ 
without backbone or settled convictions of any kind, and Mr. 
Chamberlain on the one hand, the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. 
Ritchie on the other, would have been left unfettered to advocate 
their respective policies in their own way. This course did not 
commend itself, however, to the Prime Minister. He sought at all 
costs and hazards to keep the Ministry together and to find some 
compromise which would enable bread-taxers and free-traders to 
sit in peace on the same bench. It must be said that in this policy 
of patching-up he seems to have had the support of his colleagues. 
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They agreed to the proposed inquiry into the results of the fiscal 
legislation of the last sixty years, and in the meantime they were 
on, the whole successful in maintaining a truce which prevented 
any repetition of the somewhat flagrant scandal of last May. 

It was understood that the inquiry would be completed by the 
end of September, and that the ‘fateful Cabinet’ which was to 
determine so many things would not be held till then. But for 
some unexplained reason the actual meeting, or rather meetings, of 
the Cabinet took place a fortnight earlier, and the crash in the ranks 
of the Ministry followed with startling suddenness. All intelligent 
spectators had known from the first that when Ministers had been 
brought face to face with the results of the inquiry they had 
instituted, and had to decide their own course, some resignations at 
least must take place. But what nobody had anticipated was that 
men holding directly opposite opinions on the fiscal question would 
retire simultaneously, and that Mr. Chamberlain, the proposer of a 
tax upon food, would resign at the same moment as Mr. Ritchie, the 
avowed and uncompromising free-trader. Not for many years has 
so dramatic a surprise startled the world as that which was caused 
by the announcement on September the 18th, that the Colonial 
Secretary had thrown up his office and gone out into the wilderness 
with Mr. Ritchie and Lord George Hamilton. Mr. Chamberlain has 
succeeded during his eight years of office as Minister for the 
Colonies in impressing the imagination not only of the British 
people but of the whole civilised world. For good or for evil he had 
made himself the most conspicuous figure in the Administration. 
At almost every turn when the attention of the world was drawn to 
this country it was Mr. Chamberlain who appeared to be playing the 
leading part. Foreigners might hate him—as many of them did— 
but at least they could notignore him. For the most part they enter- 
tained towards him the kind of feeling which prevailed in the smaller 
German States with regard to Lord Palmerston some fifty years 
ago. At home, though opinion has always been sharply divided 
eoncerning both his character and his policy, there can be no 
question as to his having been for some years past the one out- 
standing politician of the day. Even his strange, and to many of us 
unaccountable, manner of bringing forward the new fiscal policy for 
which he has made himself responsible has not broken altogether 
the authority which he seemed to exercise over more than one half of 
the public. It is not strange in these circumstances that his sudden 
and unexpected resignation of office was nothing less than the 
explosion of a bombshell in the political world. 

The sequence of events which led up to this startling incident 
may be very briefly recorded. After the prorogation of Parliament 
a lull was allowed to take place, so far as the speeches of politicians 
were concerned ; but the fight was hotly maintained by leaflet and 
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pamphlet issued from the four great laboratories which had been 
brought into existence for the circulation of controversial literature 
on the subject. The arrangements that were made by various 
politicians for the autumn campaign all pointed to the conclusion 
that nothing would be done until after the close of September. Mr. 
Balfour was to be the first to open the ball, and was to be followed 
at short intervals by Lord Rosebery, Sir Henry Fowler, Mr. Asquith, 
and others, whilst Mr. Chamberlain was to carry on a miniature 
campaign of his own. All these arrangements, it appears, still hold 
good, though the conditions of the speech-making tournament have 
been completely changed. During the early portion of the month 
the promised returns produced by the Board of Trade as their con- 
tribution to the inquiry were duly published. It cannot be said 
that they afforded much comfort to the advocates of a new fiscal 
policy. They showed that our trade was maintained, and was, in 
some of its most important branches, more prosperous than ever; 
that our wealth was increasing, and that our skilled artisans were 
far better off than those of any other country in Europe. It was 
clear that official statistics at least were not favourable to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s ideas. Nor did the opinion of the country, as revealed 
at the by-elections, prove more favourable. Argyllshire returned a 
Liberal candidate, Mr. Ainsworth, to replace a member of the Union- 
ist Party, and returned him by an overwhelming majority. By 
general consent, the tariff question was the leading factor in this 
fight, the Education and Crofter questions coming next to it in im- 
portance. The significance of this emphatic condemnation of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposals by such a constituency as Argyllshire is not 
to be disputed. The St. Andrews Burghs had also to elect a 
member during the month; and here also a Liberal who was a 
strong opponent of the new policy was returned in place of Mr. 
Anstruther, the late Unionist Whip. The majority, it is true, was 
narrow, and the turnover of votes small; but still a seat was won by 
the Opposition, and further proof afforded of the trend of public 
opinion in the country. All over England meetings were held, 
including one of the Trade Union Congress, at which resolutions 
were passed decisively condemning the Chamberlain programme ; 
and, so far as I have been able to observe, not a single meeting of 
working men pronounced in its favour. 

The ‘fateful’ Cabinets, as has already been told, were held on 
Monday and Tuesday, the 14th and 15th of September. They 
excited great public interest, and it was noticeable that Mr. Chamber- 
lain,’on entering the Foreign Office to attend the first meeting, was 
hooted by a portion of the crowd that had assembled. The incident 
was not creditable to those concerned in it, but it was significant as 
a proof of the changed state of feeling which confronted the Colonial 
Secretary. When the second Cabinet broke up, although rumour 
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was as busy as usual, there was no sign of what had actually 
happened, and those who looked merely at the surface of things 
came to the conclusion that the crisis had somehow or other been 
averted, and that the truce was to continue, at all events for a few 
weeks longer. On the following day, the 16th of September, a 
remarkable, if not unexampled, incident occurred. This was the 
publication of a pamphlet by Mr. Balfour on the subject of Inswlar 
Free Trade. The Prime Minister apparently desired to open up a 
discussion among his fellow-countrymen, not on the proposals of Mr. 
Chamberlain of preferential tariffs and a tax on food, but on the 
subject of retaliatory tariffs to be applied in case of necessity against 
those countries which refused to treat the Empire justly in fiscal 
treaties. Mr. Balfour's argument was ingenious and adroit, and set 
forth forcibly the disadvantages under which Great Britain labours at 
present through having nothing to give in exchange for concessions 
from other countries. It undoubtedly touched the sore point in the 
minds of many Englishmen on the subject of our commercial relations 
with foreigners. But Mr. Balfour made no attempt to draw any 
definite conclusions or to state his policy in detail. His plea was 
very much ‘in the air,’ and whilst it raised an important subject for 
debate, it left it in a state of vague uncertainty. This did not 
prevent the free traders from denouncing it as a covert argument in 
favour of protection. Its author, it is true, hardly touched upon Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposals, but it was pointed out that he said nothing 
that was in actual contradiction to them, and by the general public 
this curious academic effort was regarded as a last despairing attempt 
on the part of the Prime Minister to rally his party on a new line, 
which, without being objectionable to the Colonial Secretary, might 
conceivably unite in support of the Ministry all but the most deter- 
mined adherents of a free trade policy. Perhaps it should be noted 
mm passing, as the pamphlet itself was a notable departure from 
precedent, that its author showed a curious lack of worldly wisdom 
in the manner in which he issued it to the public. It was an address 
to the people of the United Kingdom, coming from the First Minister 
of the Crown, and one would have thought that he would desire to 
obtain for it the widest possible circulation. But it was published 
at the price of a shilling, and the newspapers were forbidden to 
extract more than a thousand words from it. The incident is a 
small one in itself, but it betokens a curious ignorance on the part 
of the Prime Minister as to the best means of enlightening and 
stimulating public opinion on the question of the moment. 

For two days the pamphlet held the field, being widely sold 
and discussed; but on Friday, the 18th, the thunderbolt fell, 
and the nation was stirred to its depths by the announcement of the 
Ministerial resignations. I have spoken already of the case of 
Mr. Chamberlain, and of the profound impression which was made 
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all over the world by his retirement from office. Mr. Ritchie’s re- 
signation was, of course, a different matter. He had from the first 
declared his adhesion to free trade in such clear and unmistakable 
language that it was difficult to believe that he could remain in 
the Cabinet unless it continued to uphold the free trade standard. 
There was no surprise, therefore, felt at his retirement. Lord George 
Hamilton’s resignation was also almost a foregone conclusion, and 
one that had been freely discounted by public rumour. It also was 
hardly in the nature of a surprise. Since then Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, the Secretary for Scotland, and Mr. Arthur D. Elliot, the 
Secretary to the Treasury, have followed Mr. Ritchie and Lord 
George Hamilton into retirement. They also had made their posi- 
tion on the tariff question clear, and they have had the courage and 
honesty to act up to their convictions. The remainder of the Cabinet 
must, with one exception, be regarded as men who have deliberately 
broken with the traditions of free trade, and who are prepared to 
join Mr. Balfour in his attempt to restore protection. The exception 
is the Duke of Devonshire, whose case has excited the greatest amount 
of popular curiosity. The Duke is known to be a thorough-going free 
trader, and he has not allowed his friends or the country to remain 
in ignorance of his dislike of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. For 
the present, however, he has made no sign, and at this moment 
he still holds office in a Cabinet with whose policy he can hardly 
be in agreement. Perhaps it was the bewilderment caused by the 
resignations that led the Press to spend more time in discussing 
the question of the appointment of successors to the retiring Mini- 
sters than in dealing with the consequences which such a break-up 
of the Cabinet was certain to have upon the future history of that 
body. 

Mr. Chamberlain, in announcing to Mr. Balfour his determination 
to resign in a letter dated the 9th of September, stated his position 
clearly and fully. Blaming the Opposition for the manner in which 
it had opposed his proposal to tax food, he recognised the fact that 
‘serious prejudice had been created,’ and that the result was that 
for the present, at any rate, any preferential agreement with our 
Colonies would be unacceptable to the majority of the constituencies. 
This being the case, Ministers were bound to accept the conclusion 
that the question of preference to the Colonies could not at present 
be pressed with any hope of success, although he felt that there was 
a very strong feeling in favour of the other branch of fiscal reform, 
which would give a fuller discretion to the Government in negotiating 
with foreign countries for freer exchange of commodities, and would 
enable our representatives to retaliate if no concessions were made 
to our just claims for greater reciprocity. Believing that Mr. Balfour 
shared these views, it seemed to him that he would be absolutely 
justified in adopting them as the policy of his Government ; but, 
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Mr. Chamberlain added, he himself was in a different position to 
that of any of his colleagues, and he thought he would be justly 
blamed if he remained in office when so important a part of his 
political programme had not been accepted. Accordingly, ‘ with 
absolute loyalty to your Government and its general policy, and 
with no fear of embarrassing it in any way,’ he thought he could 
best promote the cause he had at heart from outside in a perfectly 
independent position. Mr. Balfour’s reply to this letter, the 
frankness and sincerity of which must be acknowledged, practically 
accepted Mr. Chamberlain’s views, and concurred with him in think- 
ing that the question of colonial preference should not be indissolubly 
bound up with the other branch of fiscal reform. Here, then, was 
the explanation both of Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation and of the 
Prime Minister's pamphlet. For the present, preferential tariffs 
and the bread-tax are to be dropped by the Government, though 
Mr. Chamberlain, in his new position of independence, remains free 
to agitate for both. On the other hand, though Mr. Balfour has 
carefully refrained from committing himself, he uses language which 
may fairly be regarded as showing that behind the proposal for 
retaliatory tariffs still lurks Mr. Chamberlain’s open attack upon 
free trade. Defeated for the moment, as he himself frankly admits, 
the ex-Colonial Secretary believes that the time is coming when he 
will win the people of England to his side, and he manifestly expects 
that one of his supporters in the great struggle on which he proposes 
to enter will be the present Prime Minister. Manifestly the battle 
in defence of free trade has still to be fought. 

In the meantime, what of the Ministry? Robbed of its foremost 
member, and of some of his colleagues who were men of undoubted 
weight, how can it hope to continue its voyage with any prospect of 
success? Its loss of successive seats during the last few weeks has 
tended to increase the demoralisation among its followers caused by 
the Cabinet differences. Even if no other event of the first 
importance had occurred during last month to weaken it, it is 
impossible to see how it can profess to carry on a hopeless struggle 
against adverse circumstances. Yet there are some who show 
their hopeless inability to gauge the forces that govern the fate of 
Ministries and nations by suggesting that Mr. Balfour should 
continue to hold office for twelve months more at least, in order to 
enable Mr. Chamberlain to get a fair start in his fiscal agitation. It 
is difficult to imagine a more preposterous or unconstitutional 
proposition. Whatever else may be said of the present Government, 
it is at least certain that when it took office in 1895, and again 
when it appealed to the country in 1900, it was as a Government 
whose devotion to the principles of free trade was unimpeachable. 
No Minister can claim the right to cling indefinitely to office with 
the remnants of his Cabinet after endorsing a policy absolutely 
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opposed to that which he professed when he received his commission 
from the Sovereign. After all, the nation has its rights as well as the 
members of the Ministry, and, even if nothing had happened since 
Mr. Chamberlain’s introduction of his fiscal proposals to discredit 
the present Government, the country would be entitled to demand 
that its opinion should be taken without any unreasonable delay on 
a question which has already broken up both the Cabinet and the 
Unionist Party. 

But something has happened in the meantime, something so 
grave that it alone would justify such a demand on the part of the 
nation. This is the publication of the astounding report, and still 
more astounding evidence, of the Royal Commission on the war in 
South Africa. It is not easy for any intelligent Englishman to 
trust himself to speak calmly of these documents. We have to go 
back to the days of the Crimean War to find any parallel to them. 
But that is fifty years ago, and we all thought and hoped that the 
slough of despond in which England was then immersed had dis- 
appeared for ever. We know now that this was the most melancholy 
of delusions, and that, bad as things were in the Crimean War, they 
were no better in the war just ended. Nor can we labour under any 
doubt as to the quarter in which the brunt of responsibility for the 
shameful state of things brought to light by the Commission must 
be laid. Whatever may have been the special sins of individual 
Ministers, it is the Cabinet as a whole that must carry the burden 
of probably the most grievous record of scandalous inefficiency that 
has ever been produced against an English Ministry. This point 
does not need to be laboured. It is one of the fundamental axioms 
of the Constitution. No Minister or ex-Minister can hope to escape 
his share of the responsibility for the waste, the loss of life, the pro- 
longed agony of the struggle in South Africa, and the damaged 
prestige of our country, by pointing out some scapegoat whose 
sacrifice is to insure the safety of his colleagues. One has only to 
set the Report of the Royal Commission side by side with the cool 
suggestion that Ministers are to be allowed to remain in office for 
one, two, or it may be three years to come while Mr. Chamberlain is 
carrying on his campaign against free trade, in order to see how in- 
credibly preposterous this suggestion is. If there had been no 
fiscal question, no education question, this exposure of Ministerial 
incapacity—an exposure condemned as severely in the organs of the 
Government as in those of the Opposition—would be sufficient to 
justify the nation in demanding that its opinion should be heard 
upon the fitness of those now in power to retain their places. 

It must be for military and administrative experts to deal in 
detail with the facts brought to light by the Royal Commission. 
Heaven knows they will find ample material in the recently published 
Blue-books to engage their attention for a long time tocome. But 
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without going into any question of detail it is impossible to pass over 
these publications and the broad facts which they establish. The 
effect which they have produced upon public opinion, both in this 
country and abroad, has been very great. I do not think that I 
exaggerate when I say that the preponderant feeling of Englishmen 
on reading them is one of intense shame and mortification. Here, 
not in the columns of some sensational newspaper, but in an official 
document of unimpeachable authority, is summed up the story of 
the disasters which nearly shipwrecked the British Empire less than 
four years ago. The moral of that story is, in plain words, that the 
Cabinet of the day—the Cabinet still in office—was either too stupid 
or too careless to take even the most obvious precautions in order to 
insure the success of the policy which it thought fit to pursue in 
South Africa. The men who went to the country in 1900 declaring 
that every Liberal was a pro-Boer, and that no patriot was to be found 
outside the ranks of their own supporters, were the men who were 
directly—one might almost say criminally—responsible for those 
disasters which in the dark winter of 1899-1900 brought this country 
to the verge of an overwhelming catastrophe. If any one resents 
the strength of this statement, let him read for himself the sickening 
revelations of incapacity, indifference, and stupendous folly which 
are contained in the proceedings of the Royal Commission. It is 
enough to make those of us who are old enough to recall the inquiry 
into the Crimean War blush for shame to think that after half a 
century of ‘progress,’ so-called, Downing Street and Pall Mall are 
apparently not one whit better than they were in those days. 

The salient facts brought to light in the Report are so astonishing 
that it is difficult to believe them. The first fact is that after the 
Raid, and the disgraceful ‘hushing up’ inquiry by the House of 
Commons when it became clear that matters were coming to a head 
in South Africa, Ministers, though warned again and again as to 
what was needed to put our possessions in a state of security, 
deliberately neglected to take any of the measures that were urged 
upon them. Later on, when war was imminent, the Cabinet refused 
to carry out the recommendations of the military authorities on the 
ground that if they did so the public would be alarmed. The second 
fact, even more striking in its significance, is that when war was on 
the point of breaking out, and our generals were actually being sent out 
to take command of the army to which we had to entrust the safety 
and honour of our Empire, no attempt was made to form a plan-of 
eampaign, and there was no sort of combination between the 
politicians in the Cabinet and the soldiers in Pall Mall. Is it 
wonderful that German critics have read this statement with 
amazement and derision? Apparently the French in 1870, under 
the leadership of the egregious Marshal Lebceuf, were in a state of 
complete and adequate preparation for their campaign against the 
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Germans compared with our condition when we went to war with 
the Boers. General after general was sent out to South Africa with 
no detailed instructions, no policy, no plan of operations. Each, 
seemingly, was left to go his own way, and to carry out his own 
ideas until the time came for him to be superseded by somebody 
else. It was a happy-go-lucky method with a vengeance, and the 
wonder is not that we suffered as we did in that dreadful winter, 
but that we did not suffer infinitely more. 

But these facts are not the worst that are brought home to 
us by this Report. The Intelligence Department, which is almost 
the only one that emerged with credit from the earlier stages of the 
war, had warned Ministers long before of the strength of the enemy 
with which we had to deal, and of our own deficiencies, not only in 
the men on the field, but in the supply of stores which would cer- 
tainly be required if war broke out. Incredible as it may seem, 
nothing was done to replenish our depleted arsenals, or to provide 
the most absolute necessaries for an army in the field, until the 
moment when hostilities began. And, what is yet worse, the Report 
implies, if it does not state directly, that even now our position is 
no better than it was in the summer of 1899. The Ministry which 
first obtained office by the overthrow of Lord Rosebery’s Administra- 
tion on the cordite vote is content, even after the terrible experiences 
of the South African campaign, to leave the army without an ade- 
quate supply of warlike material. The situation abroad, as every- 
body knows, is to-day distinctly menacing. However ardently we 
may long for the preservation of peace, no one can tell what may 
happen ; but, if we may believe the Report of the Commission, were 
we to be involved in another war to-morrow, we should once more 
have to witness that wild flurry in our arsenals and workshops, that 
reckless waste of public money, which marked our awakening to the 
realities of warfare in the spring of 1900. It need not be said that 
the evidence laid before the Commission shows that the Intelligence 
Department was regarded with little favour, either in Downing 
Street or Pall Mall. When the head of the Department asked for 
an adequate grant to enable it to be placed on an efficient footing, he 
was contemptuously given a sum of 100/., with which he had to be 
content. One wonders what the Berlin General Staff think of that 
little fact. I must not pursue this subject further, though there is 
hardly a page of the volumes issued by the Royal Commission that 
will not supply additional proof of the blundering and bungling 
which marked the conduct of the war by the present Cabinet. 
What was done by the so-called Committee of National Defence 
before the war began, and during its earlier stages, does not appear. 
One is driven to the conclusion that it was never called together. 

It is not surprising that these revelations have made a profound 
impression upon the country. They go far deeper than any question 
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of mere party loyalty. They strike at the very roots of the national 
existence. The Englishman feels a robust contempt for the Celtic 
hysteria which leads the men of some other nations to raise the cry 
of treason when their armies meet with disaster in the field. ‘We 
are not as these others,’ we exclaim ; ‘ we know how to meet defeat 
with courage and composure, and do not cry for victims to be offered 
up upon the shrine of the country.’ It is undoubtedly a valuable 
quality in our race. How valuable was shown when the people rose 
up in 1900, and came to the aid of their incompetent rulers. But if 
any one then had so far forgotten British traditions as to raise the cry, 
‘ We are betrayed,’ he would find in the revelations of the War Com- 
mission to-day ample justification for his action. 

It is, of course, for the country to take the grave questions raised 
by the Report of the Royal Commission into its own hands. The 
indignation aroused by this terrible indictment has still further dis- 
credited an Administration which was visibly tottering to its fall 
before the publication of the Report, and which seems to have hardly 
a friend left. That its end will be hastened by the knowledge the 
country now possesses of the fatuous imbecility which characterised its 
proceedings in 1899 is certain. But the punishment of those who failed 
so utterly to comprehend the needs of the nation is by no means the 
chief endtobe aimed at. That they deserve punishment, and will receive 
it, can hardly be doubted. It would be an insult to the intelligence 
of the country tothink otherwise ; but it is far more important to think 
of the future, andof the steps which must be taken to prevent any possi- 
bility of a repetition of the dismal story told by the War Commission. 
We know now how narrowly we escaped a disaster, the immensity of 
which is hardly to be estimated, in January 1900. What are we going 
to do to avoid similar perils for the future? That is the question 
which is impressed upon every citizen by this shameful story. It 
is one which will have to be answered, and answered in a practical 
fashion, if Great Britain is to hold her own in the States of the 
world. 

Lord Rosebery is the only statesman of the first rank who has 
dealt seriously with this subject. He has his own record in con- 
nection with the question of our military efficiency, and it is one 
that is distinctly creditable to him. His attempts to call public 
attention to the deplorable state of army organisation were not, 
indeed, successful at the time when they were originally made, for 
the country was still under the influence of the war fever, and it did 
not then know the full truth.as to the condition of things in Pall 
Mall. But, though unsuccessful in arousing popular attention, 
Lord Rosebery not only pointed out the extraordinary inefficiency of 
our military system, but showed what was the first step to be taken 
to remedy it. His suggestion that Lord Kitchener should be called 
home in order to devote his great abilities, and still greater strength 
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of character, to the reorganisation of our national defences, and of 
our system of army administration, met with little sympathy from 
the peddling pedants who constituted themselves his critics. The 
Little Englanders held him up to public scorn as a revolutionary 
innovator who proposed to lay violent hands upon the Ark of the 
Constitution. The bunglers in office were incensed at the suggestion 
that an outsider like Lord Kitchener, who had never been admitted to 
the social and political coteries who have so long made the affairs of the 
Army their own, could possibly make a better job of the business than 
Lord Lansdowne or Mr. Brodrick had done. Perhaps Lord Rosebery 
is too sanguine in his hope that the publication of the War Com- 
mission Report may have removed the scales from the eyes of the 
dull British public ; but at least he has had the courage to return 
to the charge, and to insist once more that Lord Kitchener should 
be brought in to do the work for which he is so pre-eminently 
fitted. The ex-Liberal Premier, in his appeal to the nation, does 
not trouble himself about mere party recriminations. He does, 
indeed, make one point which it is essential that we should not 
forget ; that is, that the burden of responsibility for the shameful 
state of things exposed by the War Commission rests, not upon 
any particular Minister, but upon the whole Cabinet. Men have 
been crying for the impeachment of Lord Lansdowne, but if he were 
to be impeached others would have to stand beside him in the dock. 
It is a good thing that Lord Rosebery should have made this point 
clear; nor can he be blamed for pointing out that the nation as a 
whole has made itself, in part at least, a participant in the criminal 
negligence of Ministers. In 1900, after the evidence which had been 
afforded by our disasters of the blundering incompetence of the men in 
office, the country gave them, as Lord Rosebery reminds us, an 
overwhelming vote of confidence. The nation must, therefore, take 
to itself some portion of the shame which overwhelms the Govern- 
ment. Can we hope that with this fact to prick its conscience it 
will try to redeem itself by insisting that the steps needed to safe- 
guard our interests and our honour shall be forthwith taken ? 
Students of history know how, from time to time, tornadoes of 
popular indignation suddenly arise and rage around a Ministry 
which has failed in its duty, but they know also how quickly these 
storms subside, and with what placid indifference a stupid people, 
having given one wild cry of anger, allow matters to fall back into 
the old rut, and the reins to remain in the hands of the old bunglers. 
Is this to be the case to-day? It is highly improbable, of course, 
that the present Government will be permitted to retain the powers 
which it has so grossly misused ; but will the country insist that its 
new rulers shall be men who will devote themselves with all their 
energies to that work of administrative reform which is infinitely 
more necessary and more pressing than the ordinary programmes of 
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either Party? Upon one point Lord Rosebery’s letter has made the 
position clear. If it should be his lot again to direct the affairs of 
the State, one of his first acts will be to recall Lord Kitchener from 
India, and to set him to that task of army reorganisation which it 
seems almost hopeless to attempt without the aid of his powerful 
personality. If, on the other hand, the enemies of Lord Rosebery 
in the Liberal ranks should succeed in their unceasing intrigues against 
him, have we any reason to believe that Lord Spencer or Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman will have the courage to take this course? It 
is a grave question—not less grave than that of our future fiscal 
policy—and upon the answer to it must depend to a large extent 
the future status of Great Britain in the commonwealth of nations. 

I have discussed the situation as it affects the Cabinet and 
political parties in this country. There is, however, another factor 
that cannot be left out of consideration. That is the possible action 
of the King. His Majesty, as has been pointed out more than once 
in these pages, has shown that within the limits of our Constitution 
he is resolved to make full use of the powers which the Crown 
possesses with regard to public affairs. No part evidently could be 
more distasteful to him than that of a mere King Log. In the 
double crisis that we have now to face, caused by the secessions from 
the Cabinet and the exposure of Ministerial incompetence contained 
in the Report and evidence of the War Commission, the duty 
imposed upon the monarch is a grave one, and those who know him 
best believe that he will not hesitate to perform it. What steps he 
may see fit to take it would be unbecoming even to discuss. The 
one thing we know is that he will act for his country and not fo: 
any party. There is, however, one fact that it would be well to bear 
in mind—that is, that the present Parliament is not his Majesty’s. 
It is nearly three years since his accession, but this House o! 
Commons was elected in the reign of his revered predecessor. Fo 
the first time in modern history a king of England has not secured 
a Parliament of his own immediately after his accession. He has 
had, on the contrary, to deal with one elected in a time of wild 
excitement, when the nation was full of one subject and one only, 
and elected under the writs issued in the name of another monarch. 
It is possible that this fact, unique in our recent annals, may have a 
direct influence upon the confused situation of to-day. The pre- 
rogative of the monarch in the matter of a dissolution of Parliament 
is absolute. Those who imagine that the House will be allowed to 
linger on in its present crippled condition in order to secure a purely 
party end must surely have reckoned without their Sovereign. 

The only other question of domestic policy that needs notice in 
the record of the month is the steady progress of the passive resist- 
ance movement among the opponents of the Education Act. To 


many politicians on both sides this movement seems to be provoca- 
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tive of laughter rather than of any more serious emotion. Many 
hundreds of men and women of undoubted respectability and worth 
have been haled before the magistrates, forced to enter the dock, and 
summarily sentenced to lose their goods by distraint in default of 
payment of the Education Rate. In some cases they have been 
treated with scant civility by the magistrates, or by their clerks, who 
seem to be even more magisterial than their masters; in others they 
have not only met with a wise and courteous reception, but have had 
practical experience of the fact that the magistrates sympathised 
with their attitude. But in every case, save where some doubtful 
point of law has been raised, an order for the seizure of their goods 
has been made. Then has followed the actual distraint and the 
public auction, where always popular feeling has been on the side of 
the sufferers. Invariably, so far as I have been able to learn, the 
goods have been bought in by friends of the resisters, and there has 
been an end to the proceeding. ‘A sorry farce,’ says the man of the 
world. ‘Not so,’ replies the student of history. Wherever these 
police-court proceedings have occurred, and the goods seized under 
process of law have been sold, there the cause of the opponents of 
the Education Act has gained recruits. In the coming struggle for 
power the party of passive resisters will not play the least formidable 
part among those who are attacking the army of reaction. The 
dragon’s teeth sown by the authors of the Education Act are spring- 
ing up even more quickly than was expected, and the Church of 
England will yet live to rue the day when it entered into its con- 
cordat with the present Government. 

If we had not been so deeply engrossed in our own affairs there 
is little doubt that the whole country would have been ringing last 
month, as it did in a certain September seven and twenty years ago, 
with the story of the cruelties inflicted by the troops of the Sultan 
on his Christian subjects. The condition of Macedonia has been 
steadily growing from bad to worse until it has become a distinct 
menace to the peace of Europe. It is impossible to pretend that all 
the right is on one side and all the wrong on the other in the quarrel 
between the Sultan and his subjects. Some most regrettable and 
even dastardly acts have been committed by the insurgents and their 
sympathisers. Nobody can excuse the destruction of bridges and 
even of trains conveying neutral and innocent persons. But if any- 
body seeks to set up these isolated outrages as counterbalancing 
the deliberate, systematic, and atrocious cruelty which the Sultan’s 
troops are practising wherever they plant their feet, he must be 
either supremely ignorant or intensely prejudiced. The story of 
Krushevo is merely the old, old story told anew, the story told of 
scores of towns and villages in Bulgaria, in Armenia, and in many 
other provinces ruled by Abdul Hamid. And it is a story to which 
we shall have to listen again and again until the hand of the 
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Mussulman oppressor has been wrenched from the throat of his 
Christian victim. Granted that the politics of Eastern Europe are 
not a little mixed, and that sordid speculation and cunning intrigue 
play their part in both camps, we yet cannot escape from the initial 
fact that the rule of the Turk is for those not of his own faith an 
intolerable one, and that in Europe at least that rule is maintained 
under the sanction of the Great Powers. To find fault with the 
Bulgarians because they sympathise with their fellow-Christians 
and are prepared to run all risks in order to succour them is to 
introduce Pecksniffianism into politics. If ever there was a case in 
which we ought to remember that blood is thicker than water, it is . 
in that of those Eastern provinces and principalities. Ifthe high 
game of politics is to be played honestly, and if Russia and Austria 
are really intent upon doing their best to save the Turkish Empire 
from a general conflagration and the Sultan’s victims from unspeak- 
able wrongs, without seeking to gain some advantage for themselves 
in the hurly-burly of war and insurrection, then, even now, the 
situation may be saved. Unfortunately they have still to vindicate 
the unselfishness of their policy. Germany, too, has to clear itself 
from the unpleasant suspicion that it is hounding on the Sultan to 
‘ vigorous’ action in Macedonia, well knowing what such vigour 
means. But in any case Europe cannot be allowed to forget 
that this is a matter which concerns the honour of all the Powers, 
and not merely that of Russia and Austria-Hungary. The sooner 
the two Western Powers make it clear that they have an Eastern 
policy of their own, and that they are not disposed to stand 
aside and allow the Balkan Peninsula to be devastated by hordes of 
Asiatic fanatics, the sooner we shall bring to a close a desperate 
situation which threatens more than the peace of Turkey. Here 
again we seem to be approaching a grave political crisis, and no 
questions of merely domestic interest can relieve us from the duty 
of dealing with it. The fears of Russia happily no longer paralyse 
our action as they did in 1878; but it is to the concert of Europe 
rather than to the action of any single Power that we must look for 
a way out of the present impasse. 

The Address of Sir Norman Lockyer, the distinguished President 
of the British Association, delivered at the meeting at Southport, 
attracted more public attention than is usually given to such 
utterances. Sir Norman, abandoning the line generally followed by 
Presidents of the British Association, discussed with great fulness, 
knowledge, and power one of those practical questions of the day 
which deal with the race between the nations of the earth for 
commercial supremacy. His contention was that ‘ business follows 
brains,’ and that, unless brains are properly utilised in advancing 
our commercial and material prosperity, we must submit to defeat 
in the strenuous competition. The grave deficiency in our Universities, 
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both in numbers and equipment as compared with other countries, 
above all Germany and the United States, was pointed out by 
Sir Norman, who supported his contention by statistics that must 
have startled the country. His demand for a large sum of public 
money—in round figures twenty-four millions—is one that must be 
left to the decision of Parliament and instructed public opinion ; but 
he has done good service in calling attention in this emphatic 
manner to one of the most serious of the many difficult problems 
which await the consideration of the statesmen of the future. 


Wemyss REID. 
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